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| Now’s the time to enlarge your 
doughnut business—and here’s how: 


Ready-to-serve foods with high food value have a tremendous 
appeal today, because so many women are busy with wartime 





activities ... yet are increasingly interested in nutrition. That 
f offers you a big chance to increase your doughnut sales... 





for doughnuts made with Pillsbury’s Doughnut Mixes are a 
handy food —a delicious food — a low cost food —and their 
combination of flour, shortening, milk, and eggs gives them 


| high nutritive value. 
| Simple to use, always the same in quality, Pillsbury’s Dough- 


nut Mixes cut production problems to a minimum even when 











— 











you’re shorthanded or breaking in new help. 
The high yield of doughnuts and low fat ab- 
sorption are important economy factors; you get 
top-quality doughnuts at a low cost per dozen. 

Put these business-building products to 
work for you! They mean profitable business — 


and steady repeat business. 









Pillsbury Prepares 
Doughnut Mixes --° 
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From the selection of good wheat—through the 


milling of good flour—to the ultimate goal of good 
baking—the name King Midas is a guarantee of 


quality straight down the line. We know that fine 


wheat is essential to fine flour, just as every baker . 


knows quality flour is essential to quality baking. 
Since the day we nailed up our first barrel of 


King Midas, it has been our constant aim to mill 





GOOD FLOUR 


GOOD BAKING 


a truly fine flour—a flour that will make the task 
easier and profits greater for every quality baker. 
Modern scientific milling methods together 
with unsurpassed facilities for securing and storing 
the best wheat make King Midas Flour the finest 
obtainable for every bakery need. 
Remember — quality is the surest foundation 


for permanent success. 


KING MIDAS FLOUR 


General Offices, Minneapolis, Minn. 


September 2, 1942 
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TownCier 


FLOUR 


Hear Ye! Hear Ye! Hear Ye! 


In the interest of the common defense and 
of the general welfare, every baker is entitled 
to include in his expense the cost of good 
flour for the baking of good bread. 


Otherwise he becomes the enemy of better 
nutrition, of better health, of more prosper- 
ous agriculture—finally of his own interest 
and own future. 


And no baker need hesitate to ask a fair 
price for a fine loaf —providing it really is 
a fine loaf. 





No Baker Can Make Good Bread 
without Using Good Flour 





TEND AND FLOURMTLLDIO;O 
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You are a better citizen and a wiser baker 
when you enrich your bread. 


HORO-BREA 


The Pertect ‘tour 


(Diastatically Balanced) 











We Are Always Proud When a Baker 
Comes Out to Visit Us at the Mill 


For then he can see for himself the exact truth of what 
we tell him— 


How we do get our wheat almost directly from the grow- 


ers—much of it straight from the farmer’s truck— 


How careful we are in binning it by protein content 
and how much we send on to market because it is not 


good enough for “THORO-BREAD’”— 


How the boss and everybody else in the shop keeps an 
eye on the wheat, on the milling, on the baking and 


packing and final loading. 


How our whole show is a personally supervised show 
and its whole aim the protection of the quality and 
reputation of “THORO-BREAD.” 


We Invite You to Come and See 


HANOLD UF alta lilt 

















1000 Barres Daily 








THE AANOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 
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“"KELLY’S FAMOUS” 


rah The words “KELLY’S FAMOUS” 
— are not merely the brand on a sack of 
flour. They are the name of a certain 


particular kind of flour, of flour milled 


= pice ioe wnity from a very definite kind of wheat by 
Grain Storage Capacit exact methods and with scientifically 
1,000,000 “Bushels 


precise standards of protein and ash. 


“KELLY’S FAMOUS” 


L A Particular Kind of Flour 
MILLING 


} 
} 


Ne WILLIAM KELLY. 
MILLING COMPANY. 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 













an 


Pikes Peak Cake Flour is milled from one 
selected variety of soft white Dicklow wheat, 
grown under scientifically controlled irrigation 
in the fertile valleys of southern Idaho. Com- 
plete laboratory control by cereal chemists and 
research bakers assures absolute uniformity 


and dependability in your shop. 
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SUGAR SAVING 
CAKE FORMULAS 


FREE 


Complete variety; economical; low 
sugar content per total pound of batter 
weight; adjusted for sea-level and mile- 
high baking. A guide to the answer for 
your sugar problem. It’s free. Write 
to Bakery Research Laboratory, The 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., Den- 
ver, Colorado. 
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How to make regular customers 


out of “first time shoppers” 


Cakes, like other good things to eat, taste naturally sweeter 
when moist and fresh. Pikes Peak’s extra fine granulation en- 
ables it to absorb more liquid quickly and to retain this mois- 
ture in the finished cake, keeping it fresh and full flavored for 
a longer period of time. This lasting freshness prolongs the 
sweet taste of Pikes Peak cakes—despite the fact that you may 
be using less sugar. 


The wide flexibility of Pikes Peak Cake Flour makes it pos- 
sible for you to use either your present high sugar ratio formulas, 





or other new formulas using less sugar. 


Remember this profit slant, too . . . Pikes Peak fine-grained 
tender cakes bring in new customers every day and, best of all, 


your old friends tell you your cakes are better than ever. 


NEXT TIME SPECIFY PIKES PEAK CAKE FLOUR 


THE 27 MILLS IN THE HIGH ALTITUDE WHEAT EMPIRE 
Seung the Baker Gf America for wr5b Years 


patipasaelleyrenggiay & ELEVATOR CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: : Denweh, COLORADO 





So gnes 
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The merits of ISMERTA can be determined either 
by experience in your own bakery or by 


THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING CO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 











“TSMERTA” 











Not only does it require fine wheat to. make a 
barrel of high-performance bakery flour but it also 
takes plenty of wheat. 


Saving in wheat is one of three ways by which a 
miller can meet price competition, — but with sac- 
rificed quality. 


ISMERTA demands the milling of plenty of good 


wheat and no shortcuts in milling or in grades. 


Be sure the result shows up both in the baking 
performance and in the quality— particularly in 
the flavor —of the loaf. 


Not only can your production man tell this with 


his first use of ISMERTA,. You yourself can tell it. 


Best and most important of all, your bread buyers 
can tell it. 


Ultimately your profit and loss account will tell it 
to you with convincing emphasis. 








asking any baker who uses it. 














KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 



























A great harvest is on out here in Kansas. 
We do not yet know the characteristics of 
the new wheat. We only know that as it 
comes from the growers, we are following our 
standard policy of accumulating carefully se- 
lected stocks so that these “Star” flours will 


have the same performance dependability, 





the same relative money-value, the same high 


degree of uniformity they always have had. 








The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA @ KANSAS 
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LEON HENDERSON: 


Best Souree of 


News in Washington 


HIS man Henderson is the best 
source of news in Washington; 

some of it adverse to himself per- 
sonally, but all of it in some major 
degree descriptive of the tenacious and 
wholly sincere desire the head of the 
Office of Price Administration exerts 
toward helping the war effort. No mat- 
ter whose knuckles are cracked—includ- 
ing his own—the nation’s No. 1 rationer 


perhaps the most 


and price czar is 
unique figure among all the nabobs and 
whatnots who hold an acute finger on 
the jumpy public pulse. 

Perhaps the best description of Mr. 
Henderson was that included in Willard 
M. Kiplinger’s best seller, “Washington 
Is Like That,” a 522-page tome which 
is “must” reading for anyone who really 
wants the best information on those per- 
sonages who make the wheels go round 
in the national capital. Says Kiplinger: 

“Leon Henderson: Director of Price 
Administration. Age 47. Born Mill- 
ville, N. J., son of glass factory worker. 
Performed multitude of odd jobs, in- 
cluding minding babies, for schooling. 
Rose from private to captain of ord- 
nance, World War I. Graduated Swarth- 
more, 1920. Taught economics, Penn- 
sylvania University, 1919-22; Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, 1922-23. Dep- 
uty Secretary of Commonwealth, Penn- 

1924-25. Fought ‘small-loan 
for Russell Sage Foundation, 
Economic advisor NRA, 1934- 
National Committee 
economist, 1936. WPA economist, 1936- 
38, attracting attention by forecasting 
1937-38 business slump. Executive Sec- 
retary TNEC (anti-monopoly commit- 
tee), 1938-39; SEC Commissioner, 1939- 
40. NDAC price advisor, 1940. Made 
price-civilian supply czar, April, 1941. 
Pugnacious, explosive, self-assertive per- 
sonality. Courageous, quick-minded, 
skilled statistician. Government spend- 
ing advocate, monopoly foe, noisy. Given 
to long, wordy discourses, earthy vocab- 


sylvania, 
sharks’ 

1925-34. 
35. Democratic 


ulary. Works long hours. Chain cigar 
smoker. Unkempt in dress. Walks with 
strut. Squatty, huge paunch, chunky 


“The important thing is that we are going to handle it this way.” 


shoulders, broad chest, dark complex- 
ioned, black, heavy hair.” 

Verbally castigated by numerous con- 
gressmen, and defended by as many, in 
Henderson’s appearances before legisla- 
tive committees, conferences with busi- 
ness men, and the usually cynical press 
representatives, he has usually come out 
on top except in a recent incident in 
which Secretary of the Interior Harold 





A Personality Sketch by 
EMMET DOUGHERTY 


Washington Correspondent of THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER 


“A lot of personalities 
being chewed up 
around here, but I 
don’t chew so damned 


easy.” 


Ickes, another bombastic soul, speaking 
for the fuel administration—one of his 
functions—crossed verbal 
swords with the OPA chieftain. 

Ickes’ thrust was 
Dean, OPA 
the Interior cabinet member asserted is 


numerous 


directed at Joel 
rationing executive, whom 


“not an expert either in the production 
or transportation of petroleum,” and a 
few other choice bits of speech critical 
of the OPA gasoline rationing program. 
Henderson got a copy of what Ickes 
had told the reporters, and sat himself 
right down to compose an answer in 
kind. 

The Henderson opus was “killed” by 
Robert W. Horton, head of the news 
room of the Office of War Information, 










Photo from OEM 


who was carrying out News Chief Elmer 
Davis’ policy to the effect that “if two 
eminent men in the government funda- 
mentally disagree this office (OWI) will 
lend its assistance to them, if so desired, 
to see if they can possibly harmonize 
their views before they get into the 
stage of publication.” 

Henderson solved this problem, how- 
ever, as he has taken over Bob Horton 
as chief publicity man for the OPA. 

Apparently delighted at being the tar- 
get of so many different elements of the 
ofttimes critical American public, Hen- 
derson seems to take the ribbing philo- 
sophically. 

“A lot of being 
chewed up around here,” he remarked 


personalities are 


10 





@ NAMED TO NEW POSTS FOR GENERAL MILLS @ 


Arthur D. Hyde 





Cc. E. 


Robinson 


James F. Bell, Chairman of the Board of General Mills, Inc., has announced the 
election of Arthur D. Hyde as vice president of the organization and his appoint- 
ment as Director of Research. Mr. Hyde will assume his new duties immediately and 
will continue his responsibilities as president of the Mechanical Manufacturing Divi- 
sion. Mr. Hyde has been director of the company’s manufacturing activities for the 
past seven years and has been responsible for the direction of the development of 


many new processes and facilities. 


C. E. Robinson, who for 22 years has been associated with General Mills, 
Inc., and its predecessor companies, has been appointed Director of Manufacture. 





the other day, “but the trouble is I 
don’t chew so damned easy.” 

Appearing before a House committee 
recently to give his views on subsidizing 
small businesses which are caught in the 
squeeze between prices and production, 
or are out of they 
could not convert to war work, Hen- 
derson sadly remarked: “Together with 
all the rest of the woes I carry, I have 
anti-labor. For the first time in my 
long and certainly not placid history, I 
have acquired that cognomen.” 


business because 


Describing one of his numerous con- 
ferences with representatives 
over price controls, Henderson told the 
small business select committee of the 
House the other day: “What do you sup- 
pose happens when we get all the people 
in and say, ‘It is important; the Presi- 
dent wants this price held, and we are 
going to sit in this room, by God, until 
we find some way of keeping it where 


business 


it is; we are going to find some way, 
and, if we get to a place where we find 
that the whole make-up of cost 
price and profit is such that we can’t do 
it, maybe we will go over and see Uncle 
Jesse (Secretary of Commerce Jones), 
or maybe we'll go over and see Claude 
Wickard; but the important thing is 
that we are going to handle it this way’.” 


and 


An incident which reflects the courage 
of Henderson occurred during the con- 
sideration of the price administration 
appropriation bill, when he was seeking 
sufficient funds to build up his organi- 
zation. He had issued a couple of state- 
absorbed a new one of supposedly being 
ments that were interpreted as critical 
of Congress. 

“I have found in recent weeks,” he 
told the small business committee, “that 
if you undertake to make things plain 
you are sometimes accused of criticizing 
Congress. Now, nobody has been more 
interested in the maintenance of a free 
and strong legislature than I have, and 





I think the way you really maintain that 
in a time of emergency when things are 
creeping up on you that ought to scare 
the hell out of you, is talking plainly; 
and if that means that I get my throat 
cut for talking plainly, I would rather 
have it cut for that reason than to be 
apologizing to all the people who are 
saying, ‘What the hell were you doing 
back there knew all these 


when you 


oo 9 


things? 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





BOSTON BAKERS PARTY 

Bakers Club of 
Boston met at the Winchester Country 
Club on Aug. 24, for its monthly golf 
tournament. Frederic W. Stephens, Wash- 
burn Crosby Co., Inc., captured the prize 
for low gross over a field of 25 mem- 
bers and guests. J. A. 


Boston, Mass.—The 


Reardon, Proc- 
tor & Gamble Distributing Corp., won low 
net and Dexter Taylow, J. B. Blood Co., 
took the kickers’ handicap. George L. 
Clark, F. W. Stock & Sons, and Henry 
Farrell, Lever Bros. Co., were the lucky 
two on the drawing of prizes for non- 
golfers. After dinner, which was served 
to about 40, a brief business meeting was 
called by Helge S. Persson, 
Baking Co., Brockton, and 
this was followed by colored movies of 
the Canadian Northwest. 


President 
Washburn 
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Ohio, West Virginia and 
Penn State Bakers Hold 
Annual Golf Party 

Wueeiine, W. Va.—Bakers and allied 
trades men from Ohio, West Virginia 
and western Pennsylvania attended the 
seventh annual golf tournament and 
meeting at the Wheeling Country Club 
on Aug. 26-27. Prizes were awarded 
to the winners. At the- business session 
in the Windsor Hotel, Alfred W. Nolte, 
president of the Nolte Baking Co., pre- 
sided. He was assisted by Carl Meckes, 
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of Cadiz, Ohio. T. F. Bayha was chair- 
man of the reception committee, assisted 
by P. J. Gast, Harry Nolte and Joseph 
Joseph Wallace headed the golf 
committee, assisted by J. Gasper, Rob- 
ert Ferguson and L. Hudson. The 
bridge committee consisted of Edward 
Stone, chairman; Peter Meckes, J. A. 
Clarke and James Henderson. 


Lucas. 
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Milwaukee Bakers 
Wind Up Golf 
Schedule 


Mitwavkee, Wis.—The final golf tour- 
nament of the Milwaukee Bakers Golf 
Club is scheduled for Sept. 29 at Bryn- 
wood Country Club, with an entertain- 
ment and dinner to follow. The Aug. 11 
tournament at Merrill Hills Country 
Club attracted 29 bakers and _ allied 
tradesmen, with Carl Eisemann, Milwau- 
kee, and John Kappus, Racine, tied for 
low gross with a 90, and Louis Yarne, 
president of the club, tying Al Schwartz 
for low net with 88. Twenty-five golf- 
ers attended the Aug. 25 play at Mead- 
owbrook C. C. near Racine, Wis. In 
addition to the final meeting, two other 
plays will be run off in September at 
Brynwood, one on Sept. 8, the other 
on Sept. 22. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
SLUGG CO. CLOSES BRANCH UNIT 
MILWAUKEE, Wis.—The W. G. Slugg 

Co., feed distributing concern here, has 

closed its branch unit in Menomonee Falls, 

Wis., for “the duration.” Pat Slugg, 

who has been manager there since last 

October, expects to return to the army 

soon and William Hansen, his assistant, 

was inducted recently. William Hohen- 

stein and Fred Zahgrabel, both of Mil- 

waukee, other members of the Slugg or- 

ganization, have also joined the army. 














BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NASHVILLE MILL OPERATING 
NasHvILLe, TeEnN.—The Colonial Mill- 
ing Co., Nashville’s only flour mill, after 
being shut down for two weeks as the re- 
sult of a fire, is now operating again. 
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P. L. 0. SMITH TO HEAD 
HECKER FLOUR DIVISION 


Advanced from Acting General Sales 
Manager—to Direct Cereal Divi- 
sion Also 


The appointment of P. L. O. Smith 
as general manager of the flour and 
cereal division of Hecker Products Corp. 
is announced by Leonard G. Blumen- 
schine, president of the corporation. 

Mr. Smith first joined the Hecker or- 
ganization seven years ago as bakery 
sales manager of the Northwestern Con- 
solidated Milling Division of Standard 
Milling Co., Minneapolis. Soon afterward 
he became assistant sales manager in 
charge of the mid-western offices. 

His career as a flour and cereal man, 
however, actually dates back to his first 
job, with the Pillsbury organization. He 
began as an office boy and, in rapid suc- 
cession, rose through the sales depart- 
ment to become retail salesman, and crew 
and branch manager. He put in several 
years as territory salesman in three suc- 
cessive territories before becoming branch 
manager for Pillsbury. 

Since he has been with Hécker Prod- 
ucts Corp. he has been just as busy and 
very much on the move. In November of 
1939 he was transferred to the New York 
office in charge of the eastern territory. 
After noteworthy achievement in this 
capacity he was sent back to Standard 
Milling in Chicago as assistant general 
sales manager of the bakery division. 

In June of this year Mr. Smith re- 
turned to New York as acting general 
sales manager. 
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IN CHARGE OF ARMY BAKERY 

Mitwavker, Whis.—Herbert Schnee- 
berg, who was associated with Kurt O. 
Kaiser’s bakery until his entrance into 
the armed forces, is now a corporal and 
is in charge of the bakery at West Palm 
Beach, Fla., with the 24th Ferry Com- 
mand. 





CCC WORKS OUT PRICE FLOORS 
FOR COTTONSEED MEAL AND CAKE 


Plans to Support Prices of Cottonseed Products Devised by CCC 
—Trade Price of $31.50 Set Up for September—Each 
Succeeding Month Up 30c 


Mempuis, Tenn.—Representatives of 
the Commodity Credit Corp. and southern 
cotton oil mill men met at Memphis Aug. 
25 for a detailed discussion. of the pro- 
posed processor contract in-the 1942 cot- 
tonseed program, under which a price 
of $50 is to be paid for basis grade cot- 
tonseed in lots of 10 tons or more from 
the gins. 

Under the proposed contract the CCC 
proposes to support the prices of cotton- 
seed products provided the mills pay a 
stipulated price for seed at the gins. The 
proposed prices do not set the price at 
the farm. 

The $50 ton price for cottonseed from 
gins in lots of 10 tons or more is to be 
maintained for all cottonseed producing 
states except Texas, Oklahoma and New 
Mexico, where the price is to be $49 be- 
cause of the lower oil content of south- 
western cotton and the distance from the 
large milling centers. 

Cottonseed cake, meal and oil prices 


also are stipulated as well as the price 
of linters. 

In order to encourage outside buying 
the CCC will enter the market with lower 
bids than the minimum price set for 
outside sales. 

In states other than Oklahoma, Texas 
and New Mexico, the price on prime 
bulk cottonseed cake, 41% protein, is 
proposed as follows::- 


Month— Trade price CCC price 
BOPtSMOSE cc cccccse $31.50 $30.00 
ea 31.80 30.40 
oo, ae 32.10 30.80 
ee ¢ebseseee 32.40 31.20 
EE ie iy patos 32.70 31.60 
PEE 6605-60008'e 33.00 32.00 


For each 1% by which the protein 
content is less than the basis grade pro- 
tein content, the minimum trade price 
shall be reduced 75c ton. 

Cake prices at the mills in Oklahoma, 
Texas and New Mexico are proposed to 
average about $1.50 ton more. 

Meal prices bulk are established at 
50c ton higher than the above table 
showing cake prices. 
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SOUTHEASTERN GROUP 
APPROVES ENRICHMENT 





Self-Rising Flour Manufacturers Pledge 
Co-operation in Program at 
Chattanooga Meeting 


Cuattranooca, Trenn.—Approval of 
recommendations calling for the enrich- 
ment of all family flour packed under 
of the 


family flour volume of the Southeast is 


brands they control when 80% 


pledged to enrichment was given by self- 
rising flour manufacturers present at the 
joint meeting of the Self-Rising Flour 
Millers 
Association held at the Read House here, 
August 28. The purpose of the meeting 
was the consideration of the enriched 


Institute and the Southeastern 


flour program from the viewpoint of the 
Southeast. 

The recommendations were submitted 
by a committee appointed at the meeting 
to formulate a statement of policy for 
The 
recommendations approved unanimously 
by the those present, read: 


the self-rising flour manufacturers. 


“This committee is of the opinion that 
a large majority, if not all, of the self- 
rising flour manufacturers in the South- 
in favor of flour enrichment 
and are desirous of doing their part in 
the enrichment program. Therefore, this 
committee unanimously recommends that 
the self-rising flour manufacturers vol- 
untarily agree to enrich all family flour 
packed under brands they control when 
and if 80% of the family flour volume 
sold in the Southeast is so pledged. 


east are 


“This committee further recommends 
that a co-operating manufacturer should 
be permitted to reserve the right to with- 
hold enrichment from that portion of his 
flour distribution which is sold in a state 
in which 80% co-operation has not been 
pledged.” 

Dr. William H. Sebrell, chief of the 


Public 
Health Service, and deputy assistant di- 


Division of Chemotherapy, U. S. 


rector of nutrition in the Office of De- 
fense Health and Welfare Service, spoke 
on enrichment, its part in the war ef- 
fort and its contribution to the general 
welfare. “I mean only to help improve 
conditions among ourselves and I have 
to say that the Southeast is among the 
low economic groups where there has 
been less success of the program which 
we have started than anywhere else,” he 
said. 

Dr. Sebrell pointed out that it had 
been found, through the studies of the 
government and industry that, by enrich- 
ing flour, vitamins and iron could be put 
into the diet to build up the health of 
our population and thus help toward 
winning of the war. Contrary to the 
popular belief that the nation is well 
fed, large portions of the people in this 
country are receiving deficient diets, only 
one-fourth getting the best, he said. He 
explained that the simple substitution of 
plain 
would turn an inadequate diet into an 


enriched white for white flour 
adequate one and in so doing would de- 
crease diseases caused by lack of vita- 
mins. 

Herman Steen, vice president of the 
Millers National Federation; C. B. Stout, 
president of the Dixie-Portland Flour 
Co., Memphis, Tenn; Fred Borries, presi- 
dent of Ballard & Ballard Co., Ine, 
Louisville, Ky; Ralph H. Missman, sec- 
retary of the Southeastern Millers Asso- 
ciation; and Dr. W. H. Strowd, secretary 
of the National Soft Wheat Millers As- 
sociation, were other speakers. 
formulated the 
recommendations was made up of Mr. 
Stout; C. B. Nichols, Happyvale Flour 
Mills, Griffin, Ga., vice president of the 
Self-Rising Flour Institute; D. V. John- 
son, Tennessee Grain Co., Nashville; L. 
A. Brooks, Cosby-Hodges Milling Co, 
Birmingham, Ala; and J. R. Smithson, of 
the Attala Co., Kosciusko, Miss. 


The committee which 





Kansas Wheat Varieties Group 
Suggests Protective Measures 


MANHATTAN, Kansas — The Kansas 
Wheat Varieties Committee, which was 
set up two years ago to study the influ- 
ence of wheat varieties upon the Kansas 
wheat industry, makes the following re- 
port: 

“Ever since Turkey wheat became the 
variety several 
decades ago, the state has built up an in- 


prevailing in Kansas, 
creasingly high reputation for the quality 
of its bread grain. It ultimately found 
expression in the slogan: ‘Kansas Grows 
the Best Wheat In the World.’ This repu- 
tation has been zealously guarded. As a 
result, Turkey and similar types of wheat 
overwhelmingly predominate today. 
“The principal uses of Kansas hard 
wheat are: (1) Domestic milling of flour 
for use in the large bakeries of the 
United States; (2) blending with the 
weaker wheats in the United States and 
other countries for the purpose of in- 
creasing the strength of the flour; (3) 
domestic milling of flour for family use. 
“The first two uses furnish a market 
for the majority of Kansas wheat. This 
market is partially protected because it 
demands a uniform wheat of high pro- 
tein of good quality which can be pro- 
duced better in Kansas than in many of 
the wheat-growing areas of the world. 


The type of wheat demanded for the first 
two uses is, therefore, the principal sup- 
port for a relatively high demand for 
Kansas wheat. The third use of Kansas 
wheat is limited in quantity and highly 
competitive in nature. A relatively weak 
wheat such as can be grown in many 
wheat-growing areas can be used in pro- 
ducing family flour. Competition of other 
wheat-growing areas tends to reduce the 
demand for Kansas wheat of this class. 
“The Kansas wheat grower has avail- 
able high quality wheat varieties that 
have been approved by the Kansas State 
College after extensive testing as to pro- 
ductivity and quality. The varieties 
recommended for the hard wheat belt of 
the state meet the demand of the com- 
mercial bakers, who purchase most of the 
Kansas flours, and of the eastern millers 
who use them for blending. Only those 
varieties which meet the demands for 
this class of wheat should be grown. 
“After a study of this problem from 
every angle by the Kansas Wheat Varie- 
ties Committee, it is the sense of this 
committee that unless we continue to pro- 
duce, as we now do and can, the kind 
and quality-of flour required by the mill- 
ing and baking industries, we will lose 
our premium markets to more enterpris- 
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* GIVES AMBULANCE TO RED CROSS * 








H. Lawrence Barker, at the right above, president of H. L. Barker, Inc., 
New York, manufacturers and distributors of bakers’ supplies, recently presented 
a completely equipped 1! ton ambulance to the Valley Stream, N. Y., Motor 
Corps, a division of the Nassau County Chapter of the American Red Cross. 


The ambulance is a specially built body on the largest dual wheel chassis that 


the Ford Motor Co. builds. 


The equipment includes specially built stretchers, 


operating folding cot, black-out lanterns, shrapnel helmets, a large First Aid 


box for treating 100 persons, and many other emergency aids. 


Special lighting 


equipment has been installed so that a doctor may perform an emergency opera- 


tion. 


Mr. Barker, who presented the ambulance in memory of his mother, re- 


ceived a beautifully framed scroll from the Motor Corps, containing the per- 


sonal signatures of all members. 





ing competitors. This is of vital import- 
ance to Kansas, which stands first among 
the state in wheat-growing and milling. 
We can maintain that position by pro- 
ducing wheat of approved, adapted varie- 
ties, and thus preserve a reputation that 
is equivalent to a gold bond of excellence. 

“No new varieties should be commer- 
cially introduced or grown in Kansas un- 
til after official, unbiased tests, over ade- 
quate periods, show their superiority in 
essential factors. 
do themselves and the state of Kansas 


Kansas producers can 


a distinct service by studiously avoiding 
any hard wheat varieties of questionable 
value for bread-making. 

“The committee offers three recommen- 
dations, as follows: 

“1, That Kansas producers of hard, red 
winter wheat adhere to recommended 
varieties with the capacity to make good 
flour which, in turn, will make high qual- 
ity bread under commercial baking’ con- 
ditions. 

“2. That Kansas State College be ade- 
quately supported in its plant breeding, 
agronomic, and milling research for de- 
veloping and testing improved 
varieties that will combine in the 
possible balance the characteristics de- 


wheat 
best 


sired by, the growers, millers and bakers. 

“3. That continuous studies be made 
by public and private agencies, for im- 
proving methods of milling and baking, 
and their possible modification as factors 
in the solution of wheat variety prob- 
lems.” 

The Kansas Wheat Varieties Commit- 
tee comprises the following men: J. C. 
Mohler, secretary of State Board of 
Agriculture, chairman; O. O. Wolf, presi- 
dent, State Farm Bureau, Manhattan; 
C. C. Cogswell, master, State Grange, 
Topeka; Clarence M. Yocum, represent- 
ing State Farmers Union, St. Mary’s; 
L. E. Call, director, State Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Manhattan; H. Um- 
berger, director, Extension Division, K. 
S. C.; K. S. Quisenberry, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Lincoln, Neb.; A. 
L. Clapp, secretary, Kansas Crop Im- 
provement Association, Manhattan; J. F, 


Moyer, secretary, Kansas Grain, Feed 
and Seed Dealers’ Association, Dodge 
City; Jess B. Smith, president, Associated 
Millers of Kansas Wheat, Kansas City; 
Otto Pecha, representing Equity Union 
Grain Co., Kansas City; Emil Gall, presi- 
dent, Farmers’ Co-operative Commission 
Co., Offerle, Kans.; F. D. McCammon, 
secretary, Kansas Farmers’ Co-operative 
Association, Hutchinson; John H. Park- 
er, director, Kansas Wheat Improvement 
Association, Manhattan. 
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DISTILLERS’ DRIED GRAINS 
OUTPUT HIGHER IN JULY 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Distillers’ dried 
grains production during July totaled 
32,800 tons, compared with the 31,800- 
ton output of the month before and the 
much smaller 14,900-ton output of July, 
1941, the Department of Agriculture 
reports. The figure for July this year 
is preliminary. 
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FIRE IN CEREAL MILL 

Burrato, N. Y.—Fire for the second 
time struck the cereal mill of General 
Mills, Inc., Aug. 18, bringing 40 pieces 
of apparatus and the fireboat to the 
scene, but this time the damage was held 
to about $5,000. The blaze broke out on 
the roof of the building. The cause was 
attributed to overheated exhaust pipes, 
leading from the ovens on the seventl. 
floor to the roof, igniting the cork insula- 
tion on the air control ducts which paral- 
lel the exhaust pipes. 
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HEADS NORTH-WEST ELEVATORS 
Winnirec, Man.—James M. Gilchrist, 
Winnipeg grain man, was elected presi- 
dent of the North-West Line Elevators 
Association at the annual meeting held 
here, and R. R. Emerson and C. C. Head 
were named vice presidents. Officers ap- 
pointed were: J. G. Fraser, secretary; 
James Seaton, assistant secretary; Dr. 
K. W. Neatby, director of the agricul- 
tural department, and Cecil Lamont, 
executive vice president. 
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A drop of $5,800,000 in the 1940 com- 
bined net profits of 24 of the nation’s 
leading producers of grain-mill products, 
bread, cake, biscuits and crackers was 
reported by the Securities and Exchange 
Commission in the twenty-seventh of a 
series of surveys on American listed cor- 
porations. 

Total net sales of these companies, 
however, rose $10,000,000. The only de- 
crease in net sales was shown by pro- 
ducers of grain-mill products which fell 
off $1,000,000 from 1939. 

The breakdown by groups: 

Grain-mill products—Net profits: $15,- 
000,000 in 1940 against $19,000,000 in 1939. 
Net sales: $308,000,000 in 1940 against 
$309,000,000 in 1939. ‘Total dividends: 
$12,000,000 in 1940 against $14,000,000 in 
1939. $211,000,000 against $213,- 
000,000, Surplus: $74,000,000 against $71,- 
000,000 in 1939. 

Bread and cake—Net profits: $7,500,- 
000 in 1940, compared with $8,300,000 in 
1939. Net $196,000,000 in 1940, 
against $192,000,000. 'Total dividends: $6,- 
500,000 in 1940, against $7,900,000 in 1939. 
Assets: $38,000,000 for both years. Sur- 
plus: $20,000,000 in 1940, $18,000,000 in 
1939, 


Assets: 


sales: 


HIGHER COSTS REDUCE 
ARCHER-DANIELS NET 


Operating Income for Fiscal Year Shows 
Large Gain, But Net Profit Is 
Slightly Lower 


Despite a substantial increase in oper- 
ating income, net profit of the Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis, for the 
year ending June 30 was slightly smaller 
than in the preceding year. 

The 
largest crushers of oil seeds, and one of 


company is one of the world’s 
the largest operators of grain elevators 
Its flour mill- 
ing subsidiary is the Commander-Lara- 
bee Milling Co., with a total daily capac- 
ity of 22,200 bbls. 

The consolidated report for the parent 
company and showed net 
profit for the year of $3,093,691, on an 
operating income of $124,348,614. In the 
preceding fiscal year, net profit was §3,- 
103,167, on an operating income of $76,- 
170,674. The net for the year ending 
June 30, 1942, equalled $5.67 per share 
of common stock, compared with $5.69 


and flour milling capacity. 


subsidiaries 


in the preceding year. 

Profit before taxes on income was $10,- 
714,048. 
1942 revenue bill as passed by the house 
of representatives, included $2,045,356 for 
normal, state and Canadian levies and 


Tax allowances, based on the 


$5,575,000 for federal excess profits taxes. 
Surplus on June 30 was $17,973,500, 
compared with $15,969,641 a year earlier. 
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OPENS IN NEW QUARTERS 
Berun, Wis.—Walter K. Parsons, op- 
erator of a feed and supply store here, 
has opened for business in his new quar- 
ters, a recently constructed building of 
cement blocks. 
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MILLERS, BAKERS REPORT SHARP 
DROP IN NET PROFIT IN 1940 


Combined Statements for 24 Leading Producers Show $5,800,000 
Decline in Net Profits, but $10,000,000 Gain in 
Sales—Milling Sales Off 


Biscuits and crackers—Net profits: 
$13,000,000 in 1940, against $14,000,000 
in 1939. Sales, $166,000,000 in 1940, 
against $159,000,000 in 1939. Total divi- 
dends:- $13,000,000 in both years. Assets: 
$185,000,000 at end of 1940, compared 
with $179,000,000 end of 1939. Surplus: 
$39,000,000 in 1940, against $40,000,000 
in 1939. 

The groups are comprised of: 

Grain-mill products Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., General Mills, Inc., Allied Mills, 
Inc., Quaker Oats Co., Taylor Milling 
Co., Globe Grain and Milling Co., Cream 
of Wheat Corp., Froedtert Grain and 
Malting Co., Inc., H. W. Rickel and Co., 
and Hecker Products Corp. 
Ward Baking Co., 
Purity Bakeries Corp., General Baking 
Ce. Continental 
Baking Co., Langendorf United Bakeries, 
Van De Holland Dutch 
Bakers, Ine., and Hathaway Bakeries, 


Bread and cake 


Cushman’s Sons, Inc., 


Inc., Kamp’s 
Ine. 

National Bis- 
cuit Co., United Biscuit Co. of America, 


Biscuits and crackers 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., B. Manischewitz 
Co., Burry Biscuit Corp. and Consoli- 
dated Biscuit Co. 


WPB LIFTS VITAMIN A 
MAXIMUM FOR FEEDS 


Amended Order Grants Additional 1,000 
Units Per Pound—Farm Mixers 
Exempt from Order 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—Liber- 
alization of restrictions governing use of 
vitamin A in feeds is provided by the 
WPB in a revision of limitation order 
L-40. 


placed a maximum of 1,000 on the num- 


The order as amended April 10 


ber of vitamin A units which could be 
incorporated in a pound of feed, except 
for turkey and poultry breeding feeds, 
which were allowed 2,000 units per pound. 

The amended order now effective per- 
mits an additional 1,000 units per pound 
in each category. 

Health 
plained that the supply of vitamin A oils 


supplies branch officials ex- 


is sufficient to permit this liberalization. 
A further reason for the change is that 
stocks of certain feeds in some sections 
of the country are low in vitamin A con- 
tents this year and need reinforcement. 
Another change made by the amended 
order exempts from the restrictions per- 
sons who mix feeds for their own poul- 
try or animals. It has been found ad- 
ministratively inadvisable to enforce the 
restrictions of the order on farmers who 
prepare their own feeds. Therapeutic 
treatment of poultry and animals will 
also be facilitated by this exemption. 
The order included these definitions: 
“Vitamin A” shall include vitamin A 
and its pro-vitamins such as carotenes 
and cryptoxanthin derived from plant, 
animals, or marine animal sources. 
“Fish liver oils” shall mean oils con- 
taining vitamin A derived, extracted, or 








processed from livers of the cod, shark, 
halibut, or other fish. 

“Feed” shall mean natural or artificial 
feedstuffs or rations or other substances 
intended for poultry, cattle, fur-bearing 
or other animals, as a complete ration, or 
as a component of, or in reinforcement 
of, other diets. 
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AMA BUYS FLOUR FOR 
WEST COAST DELIVERY 


Purchase Made August 31 Includes Type 
A Enriched and Whole 
Wheat Flour 





Wasuincron, D. C.—(Special)—The 
Agricultural Marketing 
on Aug. 31 purchased for west coast de- 
livery the following: 


Administration 


Type A flour, enriched, 15,926 bbls; 
whole wheat flour, 5,308 bbls, both packed 
in 98-lb double bags; rolled or flaked 
quick cooking oat cereal, 416,250 Ibs, 
packed in tin or other moisture proof 
containers; degerminated yellow corn 
meal, 208,100 Ibs, also packed moisture 
proof for export. 

The flour must be delivered at Seattle 
or Bellingham, Wash., by Sept. 10. The 
corn meal and oat cereal is required by 
Sept. 5. 
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Rain and Weevils 
Damage Wheat 
Piled on Ground 


Hvurcuinson, Kansas.—Excessive and 
western Kansas are 
taking toll’ of the wheat piles left in 
the open for lack of storage. While bins 
are going up constantly and space is 
developing in elevators as CCC wheat is 
moved, millions of 
grounded, 





unusual rains in 


bushels continue 

Some wheat received here has been a 
total loss, due to heavy mixture of dirt 
and presence of weevils. 

Some of the small western and cen- 
tral Kansas mills have been investigat- 
ing the handling the 
grinding of feed wheat for farmers buy- 
ing it from the government. Increasing 
interest is being shown due to the late- 
ness of feed crops in* maturing and 
doubt that many fields can mature be- 
fore frost. 


possibilities of 





MUTUAL MILLERS’ GROUP 
NAMES OFFICERS 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y.—Lewis Abbott, 
of the Richardson Milling Co., Ham- 
burg, N. Y., was elected president of 
the Mutual- Millers and Feed Deal- 
ers Association at the annual meet- 
ing of the group held Aug. 27 at Hotel 
Jamestown, Jamestown, N. Y. Mr. 
Abbott was secretary-treasurer last 
year. The newly elected vice presi- 
dent is Charles L. Zortman, of the 
Zortman Grain Co., Edinboro, Pa., 
and the newly elected secretary-treas- 
urer is Robert Gray, of the James 
H. Gray Milling Co., Springville, N. 
Y. Walter Sibley, of the Phelps and 
Sibley Co., Cuba, N. Y., and Fred 
Bannister, of the Mead and Bannister 
Co., Pa., named di- 
rectors for terms of three years. 


Erie, were 
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WPB OFFICIALS STUDY 
END-USE CODE FORMS 


<— 

Second Revision in Allocation System 
Under Consideration—Goal Is Simpli- 
fied Program to Trace Materials 

Priorities Regulation No. 10 was effec- 
tive June 30. Based upon a list of nu- 
merical and alphabetical symbols, it was 
designed to give the War Production 
Board an over-all picture of the paths 
taken by raw materials. It was called 
the “allocation classification system.” 
Now the plan is being studied by WPB 
officials with an eye toward revision and 
simplification. 

Whatever steps are taken will con- 
stitute the second revision since the or- 
der was made effective. The first changed 
the name of the system to the “Pro- 
duction Code,’ and cut the number of 
alphabetical classifications to three. 
Originally there were five: DP, domestic 
purchase; USA, the army, USN, the 
navy, LL, lend lease and FP for other 
foreign purchases. Under the three- 
group system, end products are desig- 
nated only by army, navy and civilian, 
or DP, symbols. Further study now is 
being devoted to the practicability of 
establishing a fourth symbol, X, to de- 
note lend lease and similar purchases. 

Until the new revisions are established, 
the WPB 


methods of tracing the flow of materials 


must use several different 
and allotting them judiciously. They will 
have, first, the original symbols for which 
Regulation No. 10 provided. These are 
now being widely used. In addition to 
this, applications for priority assistance 
under the Production Requirements Plan, 
plus various code symbols developed by 
different metal branches of the WPB, 
will be of assistance. 
will be to eliminate such divergent means 
of establishing end use by the develop- 
ment of a satisfactory general code. 


The goal, however, 
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FEARS OF LEGISLATION 
HARMING SMALL MILLERS 
OF CANADA UNFOUNDED 


Toronto, Ont.—Reports from the west 
are repeating a current 
weeks ago that regulations are being 
formulated at Ottawa which will add to 
the restrictions on flour milling in such 
a way as to injure small country mills. 


rumor some 


Inquiry does not reveal any ground for 
these fears. 

Flour millers consulted by the authori- 
ties always urged that all branches of 
the industry be treated alike. No group 
in any part of Canada is likely to be 
favored by regulations at the expense 
of others. This country is too seriously 
engaged in war activities for selfishness 
of that kind. Nor are there any persons 
on any of the control boards who would 
wittingly injure any milling interest over 
which they have jurisdiction. 

In the course of events inequalities do 
develop, but injured parties have only 
to present a sound case in order to get 
redress. All flour mills in Canada are 
likely to be kept busy during this crop 
year, and each will have its own oppor- 
tunity to make what profit it can out of 
the exceptional production which is al- 
most certain to mark this year.—A. H. 
BalrLey. 
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ABA REPORTS 28% CUT IN MILEAGE 
IN INDUSTRY WITH BUSINESS UP 11% 


Bakery Association Asks ODT to Determine Practicability of 
Further Orders Before Promulgation—Over-the- 
Road Clause Hit 


The Baking industry reduced the mile- 
age of its route sales trucks by almost 
28% in July as compared with the same 
month last year, despite an increase of 
almost 11% in volume of business han- 
dled, according to a preliminary report to 
ODT on the survey being made by the 
American Bakers Association. 

In a letter to ODT Motor Transport 
Director John L. Rogers from the office 
of ABA’s General Counsel, Secretary of 
Public Relations at Washington, the as- 
sociation has summarized incomplete but 
representative returns from 651 bakeries 
as showing that in July, 1942, as com- 


In a second letter to Rogers, ABA 
cited press reports of a speech by ODT 
General Counsel Jack G. Scott in which 
Scott “revealed” that ODT was working 
on a further plan “to reduce the individ- 
ual mileage of all rubber-borne vehicles. 

The association urged Rogers to pro- 
mulgate no further orders without first 
determining their practicability, through 
conferences with the affected industries 
and otherwise. 

“It is recognized that prompt action 
on these orders is important,” ABA’s 
second letter said. “At the same time we 
believe no one will disagree that it is im- 





Bakery Sales Managers Cancel 
Plans for Annual Conference 


The Board of Directors of the National Association of Bakery Sales Managers 


has voted to cancel the annual sales conference which was scheduled to be held at 


the Drake Hotel, Chicago, Nov. 9 and 10. 


J 


“With conditions as they are,’ 


ization national in scope would be entirely out of order. 


the directors stated, “a convention for an organ- 


It may be that small dis- 


trict conferences will be held in advantageous locations throughout the year, but that, 


too, will depend upon what trend the present emergency takes.” 





pared with July, 1941, there was a reduc- 
tion of 27.75% in total mileage of bakery 
route trucks. At the same time, the re- 
port shows, there was an increase of 
10.53% in total business 
handled. 

The number of route sales trucks in 
use was decreased 7.29% and the number 
of other trucks 13.59%. 

The survey shows, ABA’s letter said, 
that the ODT 
based on mileage reduction is achieving 
tremendous vehicles, tires, 
gasoline and other facilities and mater- 
ials, with minimum dislocation or impair- 
ment of essential service.” 


volume of 


“conservation program 


savings of 


In the face of rumors that new and 
complicated forms of control are being 
prepared in ODT, the ABA statement 
urges retention of mileage reduction as 
a conservation measure, pointing out that 
“it is both highly effective and highly 
workable because it permits the operator 
to achieve the result in a manner suited 
to local and special conditions in each 
case.” 

“No complicated loading requirements 
are necessary, as far as concerns the local 
distribution function, when you apply 
this control of mileage,’ ABA told Di- 
rector Rogers. “The loading takes care 
of itself, because operators must carry 
the greatest loads the operation will per- 
mit in order to comply with the mileage 
limitation.” 

“We are convinced, as are other in- 
dustries engaged in local distribution,” 
the letter concludes, “that your mileage 
reduction order is the sound approach, 
has worked, is working and will continue 
to work, and that it should not be re- 
placed and need not be supplemented 
with any unnatural, untried and imprac- 
ticable form of conservation plan or con- 
trol.” 


portant to have sound and workable or- 
ders which have been formulated with 
the benefit of practical knowledge and 
experience. 

“Our paramount interest,—and we be- 
lieve the paramount interest of all other 
industries concerned with the activities of 
ODT,—is the successful prosecution of 
the war. We want to be helpful to ODT 
and we believe they want to be helpful. 

“But the whole program is apt to be 
handicapped, confused and. rendered in- 
effective by a policy of ‘throwing out’ 
orders which are issued as ‘final’ but 
which have not had the benefit of prac- 
tical investigation and consultation. There 
now is ample experience to show that 
such a policy results only in repeated 
postponements of such orders, repeated 
amendments and a cumulative demorali- 
zation of those who are expected to place 
them in effect. 

“We believe you would want us to tell 
you frankly and with a constructive in- 
tention that the manner in which ODT 
orders, amendments, permits, interpreta- 
tions, and announcements have so far 
been handled, is bringing the entire con- 
servation program seriously close to a 
complete breakdown of the confidence, 
understanding and results you and we 
are so anxious to achieve.” 

ABA’s Washington office announced at 
the same time that it was continuing 
efforts to secure an amendment to Gen- 
eral Order O.D.T. No. 17 which would 
remove all bakery route sales trucks from 
the “over-the-road service” classification, 
to which the loading and leasing require- 
ments of the order apply. ODT has been 
urged at numerous conferences to recog- 
nize the fundamental distinction between 
local distribution and road-haul trans- 
portation. Local deliveries of the multi- 
ple-stop, diminishing load type, includ- 
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ing bakery route operations, always are 
a local distribution function regardless 
of how far they go from city limits, ABA 
points out. ODT has been told that they 
are never an appropriate subject for 
“over-the-road” haulage regulations and 
do not belong, in whole or in part, in any 
over-the-road classification. The associa- 
tion has warned that as long as a part 
of the local distribution function remains 


.in that classification, continual confusion 


and impairment of the program will re- 
sult. 
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OHIO BAKERS ASK NEIGHBOR 
ASSOCIATIONS TO MEETING 


Co_umsvs, On10o—Invitations are being 
sent from the Ohio Bakers Association 
to officers of the West Virginia Bakers 
Association, the Indiana Bakers Associa- 
tion, the Kentucky Bakers Association 
and the Michigan Bakers Association re- 
questing that the members of those 
groups join Ohio bakers at a two-day in- 
structive meeting to be held in Columbus 
in January under the sponsorship of the 
Ohio Bakers Association. It is believed 
that by holding a larger group meeting, 
it will be possible to secure higher rank- 
ing, better informed government officials 
as speakers than would be possible if a 
smaller meeting were planned. 
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MILWAUKEE BOWLERS GET READY 
Muwavker, W1s.—The Neighborhood 

Bakers Bowling League of the Milwau- 

kee Master Bakers Association will in- 

augurate its 1942-43 season at Stracho- 

ta’s Regen Recreation Alleys on Oct. 3. 

Nic J. Schmidt is again secretary of 

the group, which will have a “preview” 

of its activities at a social get-together 
with their wives at a dance at the alleys 
on Oct. 3. The women’s league is also 
getting under way in October, with no 
definite date set as yet. Mrs. Nic 
Schmidt is secretary of the keglers. 





FOOD AND DRUG OFFICIALS 
AWAIT QUAKER OATS 
CASE ACTION 





WASHINGTON, D. C.—Food and 
drug officials are disturbed about the 
delay by the Department of Justice 
in acting on the request of the Fed- 
eral Security Commission that the de- 
partment petition the Supreme Court 
for a writ to bring the Quaker Oats 
case, involving the government’s en- 
richment and nutrition program, to a 
final determination. A former request, 
signed by Watson Miller, acting ad- 
ministrator of the Federal Security 
Agency, urged Solicitor General Fahy 
to consent to appeal from the decision 
of the Seventh U. S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals—upholding the Quaker Oats 
complaint. This request has been be- 
fore the Department of Justice for 
more than two weeks. Inquiry at the 
solicitor general’s office August 31 
disclosed that no action had been 
taken, and no indication was given as 
to when the Department of Justice 
would act. Meanwhile, the govern- 
ment is stopped from enforcing en- 
riched flour standards in the states 
of Illinois, Indiana and Wisconsin, 
which comprise the Seventh Circuit 
Court District. The government has 
until September 26 to petition the 
Supreme Court for a reopening of 
this important case. 
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MANUFACTURERS, FEED 
CONTROL MEN TO MEET 


American Feed Control Officials Cancel 
Annual Meeting in Washington— 
Committees to Discuss Changes 


The annual meeting of the Association 
of American Feed Control Officials, cus- 
tomarily held in Washington in late Oc- 
tober or early November, has been can- 
celed for this year. However, in order 
that proposals for changes in definitions 
of feed ingredients, establishment of new 
definitions or other work necessary to 
protect manufacturers of feeds and feed 
ingredients may be taken care of, it has 
been arranged that a joint meeting shall 
be held in Chicago Oct. 21 between the 
executive committee of the Association 
of American Feed Control Officials and 
the Committee on Definitions and Con- 
tracts of the American Feed Manufac- 
turers Association. 

The executive committee of the feed 
control officials is securing authority 
from individual state officials to repre- 
sent them by proxy at this meeting and 
to act for the association. The committee 
on definitions and contacts will act for 
the manufacturers. 

Personnel of the feed control commit- 
tee: P. B. Curtis, president, Purdue Uni- 
versity, La Fayette, Ind; W. C. Jones, 
vice president, department of agriculture 
and immigration, Richmond, Va; L. E. 
Bopst, secretary-treasurer, Maryland In- 
spection and Registration Service, Col- 
lege Park, Md; H. H. Hanson, chairman, 
state chemist, State Board of Agricul- 
ture, Dover, Del; C. C. Frary, state 
chemist, Department of Agriculture, Ver- 
million, S. D. 

On the committee of the American 
Feed Manufacturers Association are: F, 
F. Hasbrouck, chairman, Allied Mills, 
Inc., Peoria, Ill; F. E. Boling, Hales & 
Hunter Co., Chicago, Ill; L. R. Fry, the 
Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, Ill; C. B. Fret- 
well, Spartan Grain & Mill Co., Spartan- 
burg, S. C; C. E. Lee, the Beacon Mill- 
ing Co., Inc., Cayuga, N. Y; H. L. Me- 
George, Royal-Stafolife Mills, Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Feed manufacturers who have propos- 
als to submit regarding changes in defi- 
nitions, new definitions, etc., are asked 
to file such proposals with F. F. Has- 
brouck, chairman of the committee, with 
supporting brief and other information 
necessary in the consideration of such 
proposals. 

These proposals, briefs, etc., should be 
filed in duplicate, so that Mr. Hasbrouck 
can send a copy to Secretary Bopst of 
the feed control officials for considera- 
tion by his ‘committee. All proposals 
should be in the hands of Mr. Hasbrouck 
by Oct. 1, which will give three weeks’ 
time for the two committees to exchange 
correspondence and check the proposals 
before they come to the meeting. 





BREAD IS THE SYAFF OF LIFE——~ 


BREWERS’ DRIED GRAINS 
OUTPUT UP DURING JULY 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Production of 
brewers’ dried grains during July totaled 
14,400 tons, compared with outputs of 
14,100 tons during the month before and 
14,300 tons during July a year ago, ac- 
cording to the Department of Agricul- 
ture. The figure for July this year is 
preliminary. 
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Although the spring wheat movement 
has created some interest in the flour 
market, actual sales are few and continue 
to be confined mostly to small lots. Larg- 
er buyers are still on the outside and 
talking in terms considerably under quot- 
ed prices; smaller buyers have been tak- 
ing fair amounts, but 
have not been antici- 
pating their winter 
needs. Altogether 
the volume of sales 





is not what might be 
looked for at the beginning of the new 
crop year. At Minneapolis the sales per- 
centage figure last week slipped a trifle 
to 73% of capacity, compared with 76% 
in the previous seven days and 108% 
a year ago. In the Southwest sales were 
a little active last week as one 
large buyer entered the market. The 
sales figure crept up to 65% of capacity, 
compared with 53% in the preceding 
week and 93% in the similar period a 
year ago. Operations tended to show im- 


more 


provement as buyers ordered out supplies 
to replace diminishing stocks. At Buffalo 
sales were light but a growing interest 
was reported, stirred up largely by the 
movement of the new crop. In the cen- 
tral states sales are of moderate propor- 
occasional round lots be- 


tions with 


ing booked. On the Pacific Coast, 
the volume is small as sales are mostly 
of the fill-in variety. 

Prices are about 10c bbl higher than a 
week ago. 


Commercial bread bakers report a sub- 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


INTEREST IN FLOUR MARKET GROWS 
BUT SALES CONTINUE MODERATE 


New Crop Movement Brings in Inquiries, but Bookings Continue 
Along Hand-to-Mouth Lines—Southwest 
Sales Up 


stantial increase in business over a year 
ago, with the average volume of sales up 
about 11%. 

CLEARS 


Clears are in a strong position with 
mills unable to take care of all demands. 
Prices are up with the trade willing to 
pay in order to get supplies. Spring 
clears are particularly strong and scarce 
although winter wheat mills also report 
a ready demand. 

EXPORTS 


Export business is still light and is 
confined almost entirely to Cuba. The 
mechanics of the millers export associa- 
tion have not been entirely completed 
and until then no great amount of busi- 
ness is expected. 

PRODUCTION 

Flour production was stepped up rath- 
er sharply during the past week as mills 
representing 65% of the total national 
output of flour reported to THe Nortu- 
WESTERN MILLER a combined total of 1,- 
417,605 1,366,369 
bbls in the preceding seven day period 


bbls, compared with 
and 1,430,635 in the corresponding week 
a year ago. Two years ago the figure 
was 1,392,367 bbls and three years ago 
1,383,727. Mills in the Southwest paced 
the country, turning out 37,000 bbls more 
than in the previous week. The North- 
west gained 18,000, Buffalo 2,000 and the 
North Pacific Coast 3,000. Mills in the 
eastern division of the central states pro- 
duced 6,000 bbls less and the western 
division was off 3,000 bbls. The figure 
for the Southeast was 2,000 bbls lower. 





FEEDSTUFFS PRICES REMAIN STEADY 
AS DEMAND IS CHECKED 


—_—_—>—_- 
Green Feeds in Plenty and Pastures in Good Condition—Index 
Number Shows Little Change—Production of 
Millfeed Relatively Large 


No changes of consequence are taking 
place in prices of feedstuffs. Continued 
abundant supplies of green feeds, as well 
as pastures showing little late summer 
dormancy, have held a check on the de- 
velopment of any demand of importance. 
The Department of 
Agriculture index 
number of feed 
prices showed little 
change during the 
week ending Aug. 
25, with a slight decline in wheat feeds 
and soybean meal offset by higher val- 
ues for cottonseed meal and _ brewers’ 
and distillers’ grains. The index was 
158.7, compared with 158.6 for the pre- 
vious week and 143.1 for the correspond- 
ing week last year. Millfeed production 
was relatively large at 84,900 tons, com- 
pared with about 78,900 for the corre- 
sponding week last year. 





WHEAT FEEDS 
Prices of spot millfeeds at Kansas 
City remain unchanged, with only slight 
fluctuations in both directions. The 
spread between bran and shorts con- 
tinues wide. Demand comes from only 


scattered segments of the trade. Most 
large users indicate needs are covered 
for a more or less extended period. Of- 
ferings during the week were confined 
to about the same volume as the previous 
week, and shipments were off approxi- 
mately 1,000 tons. Shorts continue to be 
in active request from jobbers and mix- 
ers locally. 

At St. Louis bran and shorts are about 
steady with last week’s prices due to 
early free offerings and only a mod- 
erate demand. Most other feeds are in 
better demand with limited offerings. At 
Fort Worth there is a fair demand for 
millfeeds, but everything else is quiet. 

The Colorado millfeed market con- 
tinues active and demand is very good. 
Mills are not building reserve stocks in 
any volume. Considerable movement is 
reported to California. In the inter- 
mountain territory, higher pastures and 
ranges are in good condition, but lower 
ranges are short and dry. Livestock is 
reported to be in fine shape. 

At Minneapolis the market is very 
quiet with prices slightly easier. Flour 
middlings and red dog hold about 
unchanged. Demand at Minneapolis 


is sufficient to keep local output 
of bran and middlings slightly out of 
line for shipment to Chicago, but interior 
mills are finding an outlet in that terri- 
tory in competition with the Southwest. 
Influence of Canadian feed grain is ex- 
pected to be felt in the New England 
states, and feed handlers would not be 
surprised if restrictions on export of 
wheat millfeeds from Canada are also 
relaxed to some extent. 


OIL SEED CAKES AND MEALS 


Cottonseed meal prices have advanced 
75c at Kansas City, while prices for 
soybean and linseed meal remain un- 
changed. Demand for oil seed cakes 
and meals continues limited due to the 
availability of abundant green feeds and 
good pasturage. 

At Buffalo linseed meal continues firm 
with current offerings still light. De- 
mand is not urgent, but with supplies 
limited the market holds firm. Produc- 
tion continues heavy, with mills operat- 
ing near capacity. Soybean meal has 
weakened slightly, with some selling 
pressure by resellers, but a fair demand 
prevails for near-by shipment. Produc- 
tion and shipments are fairly heavy. 
There is practically no trading in new- 
crop meal because of uncertainty in re- 
gard to government assistance in han- 
dling the new crop. 


MISCELLANEOUS FEEDS 


Price quotations on gluten feed and 
meal are not altered. Kansas City proc- 
essors are sold up on gluten meal and 
orders are being referred to eastern 
plants. Hominy feed is inactive, with 
very little change in the supply and 
demand situation, and prices are un- 
changed. Dehydrated and sun-cured al- 
falfa meal prices are nominally un- 
changed. Tankage and meat scraps 
prices remain at official ceiling levels. 
Demand is brisk for both products and 
producers are rationing supplies. 





BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
EXPORT SUBSIDY CONTINUES 
Wasuincton, D. C.—The United States 
government export indemnity on wheat 
flour remains at $1.25 bbl. This rate 
will be effective until 2 p. m., e.w.t., Sept. 
14, according to an announcement of the 
Department of Agriculture. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NEW BAKERY IN YOUNGSTOWN 

Youngstown, O. — The Keystone Bak- 
ery, Inc., has been chartered with 250 
shares of no par value common stock 
to engage in the baking business. Prin- 
cipals are R. P. Swanner, Guy T. Ohl, 
and M. Hanscome. 








Kansas City, Mo.—The Millfeed Com- 
mittee of the Kansas City Board of Trade 
does not claim to be able to anticipate 
all government orders, but in the instance 
of minimum carloadings, it certainly was 
not asleep. Last April, it recommended 
changing millfeed futures rules to make 
the trading unit 120 tons and the min- 
imum car for delivery on contracts, 30 tons, 
increasing from 125. 
The committee sug- 
gested putting the new 
rules into effect Sept. 
1. The recommenda- 
tions were adopted, and now, two weeks 
before the government’s minimum 30-ton 
car ruling goes into effect, the millfeed 
market finds itself already adjusted and 
operating on that basis. Last minute ad- 
justment would have been virtually im- 
possible. 


Foresight 


Fortunate 


September 2, 1942 


MILLFEED FUTURES 
TRADING INCREASES 


Bran and Shorts Lower—Feed Offerings 
Liberal—Traders Timid About 
Buying Ahead 


Switching, buying in of hedges and 
regular trading of millfeed futures at 
Kansas City brought total volume for 
Aug. 31 to 2,040 
tons, a good increase 










Prices 
a Little 
Down 


over the average at 
that market for the 
last few months. 
Both bran and shorts 
are lower with millers offering feed quite 
liberally and buyers still timid about 
contracting ahead. 

Prices of millfeed futures are irregu- 
lar and lower at St. Louis, and the range 
is narrow. The trade in general shows lit- 
tle enthusiasm. Action consists mainly 
of spreading and exchanges for cash. 
Offerings are increasing. 

Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the St. Louis Merchants Exchange in 
dollars per ton, Monday, Aug. 31: 


Gray Del. in Chicago 

shorts Bran Midds. 
BOntemiBer oc ccecees 35.30 32.50 32.65 
COORONEE. ce cvesecses 35.50 33.45 33.50 
NOVOMBOPr .nccveree 35.75 34.45 34.50 
December ......... 35.90 35.30* 35.40 
SOOT ccbenvieens 35.90 35.75 35.90 

*Bid. All other quotations bid. 


Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the Kansas City Board of Trade in 
dollars per ton, Monday, Aug. 31: 





Bran Shorts 
ee eee ee ee 29.15 33.00 
SE a 6.59650%60 00 se 80603 30.00 33.00 
POU UUE 6.040.452 vaeKedeenes 31.50 33.05 
December 33.50 
January 33.50 
February 33.75 


All quotations bid. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NATIONAL STORES’ PROFIT DOWN 
New York, N. Y.—First National 

Stores, Inc., report net profit for the 
quarter ended June 27, $524,455 after 
federal income and excess profits taxes 
of $1,012,597, compared with $679,767 in 
the like period of 1941 after providing 
$497,757 for federal taxes. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


GOOD BAKING QUALITY IN 
NEW CROP INDIANA WHEAT 


Although the comparatively wet sea- 
son delayed central states wheat har- 
vesting, baking qualities of Indiana 
wheat this year are good, according to 
Samuel R. Harrell, president of the In- 
diana Millers Association. 





Mr. Harrell, who is vice president of 
the Acme Evans Co., Indianapolis, points 
out that 1942 Indiana. wheat quality is 
excellent for choice cake and _ biscuit 
flours. This season the high moisture de- 
veloped a plump berry. 

Many cars of country origin wheat in 
Indiana have been grading No. 1 and 
No. 2, although the largest percentage 
officially graded No. 3 on test weight 
because of excess moisture. But all of 
this wheat, when cleaned, screened and 
dried, will be good quality going to the 
rolls at around 59 Ibs test weight, Mr. 
Harrell said. 

There are large quantities of the 1941 
government owned soft winter wheat in 
mill and elevator stocks which will 
shortly be made available to mills, ac- 
cording to CCC announcements. This 
wheat is excellent No. 1 and No. 2 and 
will’ serve as a backlog for the year’s 
milling of choice soft wheat flours. 
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WHEAT PRICES TAKE 
STRONGER DIRECTION 


Washington News and More Encouraging 
War Developments Nudge 
Prices Higher 


Some buoyancy has developed in wheat 
prices as a result of slightly more en- 
couraging war developments, and a re- 
port emanating from Washington that the 
forthcoming wage and price program 
probably will not involve hard and fast 
freezing of either. 

Threshing of win- 
ter wheat has been 
practically complet- 


ed except in the 
later northern 
and_ southwestern 


districts. 
threshing made rapid progress during the 
week as a result of favorable weather 
conditions. The harvest is 
along in North Dakota and has begun 
in Montana where the crop is ripening 
fast. In the Pacific Northwest, winter 
varieties have been mostly harvested and 
the cutting of other small 
progressing. Considerable grain is_re- 
ported piled outdoors because of short- 
age of storage space. 

Early threshing returns from the Ca- 
nadian Prairie Provinces indicate yields 
even better than expected but harvesting 
is not yet general and much of the crop 
is still green. Nearly half of the wheat 
crop had been cut in Manitoba but har- 
vesting will not be general in Saskatche- 
wan until the first week in September. 
In Alberta harvesting was general in the 
southern areas. Light frosts occurred 
during the week but there was no serious 
threat to yield except where grain was 
still very green. 

The quantity of 1942 wheat under gov- 


Spring wheat harvesting and 


now well 


grains is 


ernment loan as of Aug. 22 amounted to 
77,183,000 bus. In addition to this quan- 
tity, the Commodity Credit Corp. held 
297,854,000 bus which came into its pos- 
session from earlier crops. The quantity 
of corn under loan was 42,672,000 bus. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COTTON MARKET TAKES 
ON QUIET TONE IN FACE 
OF NEW UNCERTAINTIES 


New York, N. Y.—The cotton market 
turned quiet but irregular with the new 
uncertainty of the anti-inflation program 
in the offing. Price fixations became a 
factor, but volume was insufficient to hold 
the market at its high levels and closing 
was off a few points from the previous 
days. 

Another factor influencing the market 
is news that the Southern Association of 
Commissioners of Agriculture has unani- 
mously voted to join the movement to 
hold the 1942 cotton crop in government 
loans until a price of 21.47¢ is reached. 








FROZEN BREAD GIVEN 
FOREST FIRE CREWS 


Montana forest fire fighters, states 
an Associated Press report from Mis- 
soula, are receiving emergency ra- 
tions of frozen bread. The forest 
service procurement office says field 
fire crews find the frozen bread re- 
tains its taste, texture and nourish- 
ment after being thawed out—and 
besides it’s cooling. 








In the 11 
states urged farmers to keep their cot- 
ton off the market. 

This followed similar action in a meet- 


motion commissioners from 


ing in Dallas, Texas, two days before in 
which representatives of the area de- 
clared that the labor situation and in- 
creased costs made it necessary for the 
farmer to get a better price for his cot- 
ton to assure a profit. 

Many bag men still hold to the opinion 
that an adequate cotton bag supply is 
assured in spite of the two orders re- 
leased in Washington recently giving A-2 
priority ratings for material used for 
work clothing and industrial cloth and 
tape. While a substantial quantity of bag- 
ging material will probably be diverted 
to manufacture of these articles, military 
needs and other war purposes, it is be- 
lieved that increased production resulting 
from the L-99 cotton loom diversion pro- 
will 
meet demands for bagging materials. 


gram assure sufficient material to 

The bag trade reports a slight increase 
in calls from feed and flour millers, but 
the demand is small in comparison to the 
for the 


weeks. The trade now looks for a buying 


volume anticipated past few 
wave immediately following the Labor 
Day holiday. Reflecting this continued 
lull, the demand for gray goods from the 
bag trade is also slow. 

Although some bag buyers are 
ported still holding off in the hopes of 
securing burlaps, their 
eventually getting them are none too 
promising and they will probably have 
to be satisfied with cotton substitutes. 
Bag concerns still have a large stock of 


re- 


prospects . for 


material frozen in the government stock- 
pile, but this burlap is earmarked for 
sand bag and camouflage purposes. 

Other factors in addition to the presi- 
dent’s inflation-control views are expected 
to influence the cotton market in Sep- 
tember. The government crop forecast of 
Sept. 8 is awaited and further govern- 
ment cloth buying anticipated. However, 
although there has been considerable com- 
ment concerning the expected govern- 
ment buying, the volume probably will 
not be as large as it has been in the 
past if the recent policy of purchasing 
on a month-to-month basis is continued. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods in- 
dex, a composite figure reflecting whole- 
sale prices of principal cotton cloth used 
in bag making expressed in cents per 
yard of cloth, is 8.00 as compared with 
6.97 a year ago. The Bemis composite 
figure reflecting duty paid early ship- 
ment prices of heavy and lightweight 
Calcutta burlap expressed in cents per 
Ib of cloth is 13.77 as compared with 
17.46 a year ago. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——-- 


HUGH PYE, AUSTRALIAN 
WHEAT SPECIALIST, DEAD 


Hugh Pye, who devoted years of re- 
search to the improvement of Australian 


wheats, died in Melbourne, Australia, 
Aug. 22, at the age of 82. Mr. Pye start- 


ed his long career as science master at 
Dookie Agricultural College in 1887, be- 
came principal of the institution in 1894, 
and retired in 1916 to concentrate on the 
study of wheat breeding. 

Wheats developed by Mr. Pye were 
grown in many areas of Australia be- 
tween 1900 and 1930, including some well 
known as high quality wheat producers. 
During the past 10 years cereal special- 
ists who continued Mr. Pye’s work have 
produced varieties that now represent 
80% of those grown in Victoria. 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION 
(Reported by mills producing 65% of the flour manufactured in the U. S.) 





Previous Aug. 30, Aug. 31, Sept. 2, 
week 1941 1940 1939 
316,230 342,191 322,674 300,339 
§12,175 532,760 502,943 520,983 
179,157 200,674 212,273 221,887 
148,359 124,292 121,517 95,920 
62,516 59,262 58,790 76,702 
24,110 22,110 26,810 27,640 
128,822 149,346 147,360 140,256 





Aug. 29, 1942 
sn, MELEE CELLET ee *334,887 
BOURNE cccciscevecscovecenve 549,401 
PK itch babi rteaees babeeeee se 181,338 
Central West—Eastern Div..... *137,687 
Western Division .......... 59,788 
BOUCMORRE cc veceavevesesecesecs *22,623 
North Pacific Coast ..........¢. *131,881 
...... SPErreee ce rerenre sey te 1,417,605 


*Partly estimated. 





—Percentage of activity-———— 























1,366,369 1,430,635 1,392;367 1,383,727 


Crop-year production 
om—— July 1 to— 
































— - — me) 
Aug. 29, Previous Aug. 30, Aug. 31, Sept. 2 Aug. 30, Aug. 31, 
1942 week 1941 1940 1939 1940 
DIGPENWOM cn ccsac 60 57 60 57 15 2,546,750 
Southwest ....... 79 75 71 76 4,492,313 
re 61 68 72 74 1,675,584 
Central West— 
Eastern Div. 75 79 70 64 68 1,127,203 1,017,185 
Western Div. .. 51 53 50 50 65 489,191 449,995 
Southeast .......- 46 60 58 63 63 193,830 194,403 
N. Pacific Coast.. 64 60 73 68 63 1,298,975 1,065,991 
are 67 65 68 66 64 11,696,774 11,442,221 
THE SOUTHWEST THE NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Weekly Flour Pet. cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
capacity output of ac- South Dakota, Montana and lowa: 
bbls bbls tivity Weekly Flour Pet. 
pee, 39-80 6 ccrss 415,500 333,394 80 capacity output of ac- 
Previous week .. 415,500 304,138 73 bbls bbls tivity 
Year ago ....... 415,500 308,092 74 =6Aug. 23-29 ...... 376,950 212,488 56 
Two years ago... 415,500 291,689 70 Previous week 376,950 200,640 53 
Five-year average ...-+sseeeeeesees oa a Se 389,550 217,637 56 
Ten-year AVETABe ..---sseeeeeeeees 68 Two years ago... 389,550 206,870 53 
. " Five-year A@VeCrage ........eceeceees 49 
Kansas City WO DWOTED 66 i 260d be des sine 51 
r 23-9 8 72 P ‘ 
Aug. 23-29 ...... 180,000 hi Production for current week was partly 
Previous week 180,000 70 estimated 
Seer 180,000 78 : ? : 
Two years ago... 180,000 71 Minneapolis 
° or ¢£ rearave 72 : , 
te e-year Sverees Ce eereevccsecsecs 94 Weekly Flour Pet. 
TOM-VORF BVOTARE 2 ccccccccccsccsee 7 capacity output of ac- 
Wichita bbls bbls tivity 
a ” ae. BEBO 2:i26 180,300 122,399 68 
- Oe wacsce 56,700 4 ‘ . 4 
—. a 56 700 63 Previous week 180,300 115,590 64 
Year ago 56.700 73 Year ago ....... 179,100 124,554 70 
Two years oxo... §6.700 67 Two years ago... 180,900 115,804 64 
— = fot : PIVO-¥ORF GVSTARS sccccoccccscecves 54 
Salina WOR=FORF BVORORE 6ciccccceccceacece 50 
Aug. 23-29 ...... 56,100 44,190 79 ‘wp _ 
Previous week 56,100 16,187 82 EN TRAL w r 
Oe | ocsves 56,100 43,318 77 Eastern Division 
Two years ago... 56,100 45,982 82 Mills in Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, in- 
PACIFIC COAST cluding those at Toledo: 
Tae ; “see ae Cea ee Weekly Flour Pet. 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: capacity output of ac- 
Seattle and Tacoma District bbls bbls tivity 
Weekly Flour Pet. Aug. 23-29 .. 183,240 13 75 
capacity output of ac- Previous week 180,540 143 79 
bbls bbls tivity SOGP BOW ssscess 176,820 124,292 70 
Aug. 23-29 ...... 130,800 79,552 61 Two years ago... 189,420 121,517 64 
Previous week 130,800 76,479 58 PiVO-VOGF AVOTARS. 2c civcicssccecess 65 
TOP BO sscicces 130,800 91,620 70 TON-YOAr AVOTABE 6 ccccccsccsecceve 59 
Two years ago... 141,600 1,169 55 Production for current week is partly esti- 
PIVGsFORF GVOTAMO .ccccsccccseroers 66 aiken 
1. 66 mated, 
@MN-YECAr AVETAMC .ncceeevesereevee 90 " — 
. . . Western Division 
Portland District Mills in Illinois and eastern Missouri, in- 
Aug. 23-29 ...... 73,200 *52,329 71 cluding the Chicago and St. Louis districts: 
Previous week 73,200 343 72 Weekly Flour Pet. 
Year ABO wscceee a 1,600 ) as capacity output of ac- 
Zwo years ago... 74,600 bbls bbls __ tivity 
dab agg Aa Kainl ah - lladah TA  lelela sd 67 Aus. 23-29 ...... 117,600 51 
ee tees renceness nays Previous week .. 117,600 f 53 
en ; TOM? B80. cxccvae 117,600 59,262 50 
THE SOUTHEAST Two years ago... 117,600 58,790 50 
Output of Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia Five-year AVCTARE ..cescccesccccoes 52 
and Georgia mills, reporting each week at TOR<VORE BWOTARE 64ciccedenecwerss 55 
the Southeastern Millers Association: aE 
; ? : BUFFALO 
Weekly Flour Pet. a i ; . 
capacity output of ac- Weekly Flour Pet. 
bbls bbls tivity capacity output of ac- 
Age; 3996 ..2.55: 48,790 22,623 46 bbls bbls _ tivity 
Previous week 39,900 24,110 60 Aug. 23-29 ...... 294,600 181,338 61 
ZOOP GOS ss cccas 37,800 22,110 58 Previous week 294,600 179,157 60 
Two years ago... 42,300 26,810 63 TORE BHO .«scsses 294,600 200,674 68 
Five-year Average .......sscesseres 60 Two years ago... 289,800 212,273 72 
TON-YOAF BVOTABZES 20. cccsccccsccces 62 Five-year A@VETAge ....ecererecscces 62 
Production for current week is estimated. Ten-year AVCTAge «secre cererenves 72 
MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota and Montana, 


including Minneapolis, St. 


Paul and 


Duluth-Superior; (3) 


mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 


from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 


flour milling capacity 


of the 


7-—Southwest—— 


Weekly C 


production 


Aug. 23-39 ..... 25,848 
Previous week 24,030 
Two weeks ago.. 24,853 
BOGE «sc evsveseve 24,891 
3940 ncccccscces 23,557 
EEG cecvectevves 24,189 
BUOO ccoscsonwed 21,850 
Five-yr. average 24,067 


rop year 
to date 
216,663 


214,955 
196,762 
201,363 
202,417 
206,432 





— 


Weekly Crop year 
production to date 


12,864 
11,965 
12,025 
13,266 
12,256 
11,395 
12,482 
12,453 


territories included): 
Northwest— r 


Buffalo 7-~—Combined— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production to date production to date 





101,519 6,800 63,857 45,512 382,039 
7 42,713 
,66 43,538 
101,013 f 64,206 45,682 380,174 
95,443 96 63,893 43,773 356,098 
99,107 8,32 65,662 43,905 366,131 
103,267 8,293 69,342 42,625 375,026 
100,070 7,780 65,392 44,300 371,893 
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Wiynirec, Man.—Soaking rains _ in- 
terrupted cutting and threshing opera- 
over most of Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba last week, but in Alberta little 


or no rain occurred and harvesting oper- 


tions 


ations continued. Rains varied from one 
inch to more than 2 inches at the major- 
ity of the points in the two provinces. 
Additional lodging of oats and barley 
was reported and these crops will be ex- 
ceedingly difficult to handle as stands on 
most of the acreage is down. 
crop, however, shows only slight lodging 
at isolated points. 
Warm weather is 


The wheat 


needed to hasten 
maturity and harvest operations. Much 
of the late crop is very green and the 
danger of probable serious frost dam- 
age is increasing daily. 

Prospects still indicate huge outturns. 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., re- 
ports: “There is every indication of the 
three prairie provinces harvesting a 
wheat crop of from 485,000,000 to 500, 
000,000 bus and a heavier crop of coarse 
grains than has ever previously been har- 
vested in the history of the West.” 

One private estimate indicates that the 
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Wet Weather Retards Western 
Canada’s Harvest, But Outlook 
for Record Crop Is Unimpaired 


western wheat crop will total about 523,- 
000,000 bus, including slightly more than 
300,000,000 produced in Saskatchewan. 

The Winnipeg Tribune’s sixth report 
for the season states that farmers are 
harvesting their largest crop in history, 
and barring frosts and wet weather the 
combined production of all grain is ex- 
pected to total slightly more than 1,250,- 
000,000 bus. 

The weighted average yield per acre 
for wheat is expected to be slightly more 
than 25 bus; oats almost 49 bus; barley 
more than 37 bus; flax less than 11 bus, 
while rye yields will be substantially 
better than average. 

Wheat cutting is general at most points 
in Manitoba, but will not be in full swing 
in Saskatchewan and Alberta until near 
the end of the first week in September. 

“While crop prospects are the best in 
years, many reports indicate that a slight 
deterioration has occurred in the past 
three weeks,” All 
grain yields have been reduced slightly 
by rust. Sawfly damage is now making 
its appearance, but, with the exception of 
a few points, is still described as slight. 


states the Tribune. 





Rains Spoiling Wheat 





NEW - FANGLED BINS IRK FARMERS 





DRY week to finish up August is 
generally well received in the 


belt. There is still too 
much wheat in piles on the ground to 
make the farmers very happy. On ac- 
count of ample rains in early August a 
considerable amount of this grain has 
spoiled. 


wheat 


Since the farmers stubbornly refuse to 
purchase the costly, improperly 
structed prefabricated bins, the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. is shipping more 
of these structures and will probably try 
to fill them with their own wheat to 
make room in public storage for new 
wheat belonging to the stubborn grow- 
ers. 


con- 


A new type of bin is being set up 
which, except for the roof and floors, 
requires no nails. Planks, 2x12, tongued 
and grooved, are notched at each end 
something like the logs on an old log 
house. Once this lumber is assembled 
the grain bin goes up in a hurry. A 
roof of cedar shingles is then put on. 
To tie the structure together a 4x6 
vertical belt is set up on both sides and 
another with notched ends, articulated 
with the vertical timber, as a tie across 
the middle keeps the bin from spread- 
ing. Those near Dodge City are 19 feet 
high. This looks like a very sensible 
bin, but critical farmers who have to 
guarantee the condition of their grain 
on which they get a federal loan point 
out that little holes at these joints will 
admit rain water. So another good- 
looking, precut wooden bin has been ac- 
cepted by experts only to be rejected 
by hard-headed growers who have had 
plenty of experience. 

The dry weather also gives some time 
to till wheat fields. It is remarked that 
the entire western wheat area is mark- 


By C. C. Isely 


edly lacking in suitable seed-bed prepa- 
ration. Farmers have been too busy to 
do the job right. The excessive stubble 
in plowed fields is in evidence every- 
where. The heavy rains in early August 
have started a luxurious growth of vol- 
unteer, and growers are anxious to give 
the fields another tilling before attempt- 
ing to do any seeding. There is enough 
moisture so that the outlook is not at 
all discouraging, but more work in the 
fields is required, and at best, from the 
farmers’ point of view, the tillage is just 
about half as good as it ought to be. 
One thing is evident, notwithstanding 
the heavy straw there has not come to 
the notice of your correspondent that 
a single field west of Dodge City has had 
the stubble burned though that, would 
be a quick and easy way to handle the 
problem. 

There is one thing that the farmers 
cannot understand. The President ve- 
toed the bill of some weeks ago propos- 
ing that grains should be utilized for 
aleohol out of which to make rubber. 
The President pointed out that this grain 
might be needed for food. Farmers 
urge: “If that is true, why cut further 
the acreage allotment of wheat?” More, 
they cannot understand why areas should 
be cut for western Kansas and increased 
in Maryland, Georgia, Tennessee and 
other nonwheat states. The figure is not 
large, but that is just one of those things 
that does not make sense to a farmer. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
WARMER WEATHER NEEDED 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Damage to Indi- 
ana corn by borers is apparently light, 
according to the weekly report of the 
local weather bureau on crop and weath- 
er reports. Corn is in good condition 
and some is denting, although much is 





in the green stage. Much warmer 
weather at this time would hasten ma- 
turity. Silo filling is now beginning, 
and in the southern part of the state 
almost completed. Alfalfa cutting is 
progressing under favorable weather 
conditions and the second cutting is re- 
ported excellent. Soybeans are in good 
condition, with abundant growth, and 
some being harvested for hay. The 
weather was mostly favorable for fall 
plowing which is progressing rapidly. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


AUSTRALIAN WHEAT CROP 
PROSPECTS ABOVE AVERAGE 


Toronto, Ont.—The Canadian trade 
commissioner at Melbourne reported by 
cable on Aug. 18, that wheat crop con- 
ditions in Australia are satisfactory and 
prospects above average. Acreage reduc- 
tions vary among the states from 10 to 
20%. There was a shortage of manpow- 
er as well as fertilizer during seeding, 
but it is believed that the labor supply 
is adequate for harvesting. A preliminary 
estimate of the carryover at the end of 
November was 100,000,000 bus. Wheat 
exports are limited to available shipping 
space. Flour shipments to remaining 
nearby markets are small. 
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WHEAT MOVEMENT HEAVY 

MINNEAPOLIS, MInnN.—Receipts of cash 
wheat here last week totaled 2,636 cars, 
but, with milling inquiry good, not much 
difficulty was experienced in absorbing 
the daily arrivals. The average protein 
content of the hard red spring wheat 
tested 13.51%. Premiums were steady 
to firmer on the low protein varieties, 
but slightly easier on the high protein 
receipts. No. 1 dark northern, 12% 
protein, is quoted at 2c under to the 
September price, 138% protein le more, 
14% 3c more, 15% Te more, and 16% 
lle more. 
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MICHIGAN CROP PROSPECTS 
CONTINUE ABOVE AVERAGE 


Crop prospects in Michigan on Aug. 
1 were above average and above last 
year. Yield of winter wheat is estimated 
at 23 bus per acre, 1 bu above last year 
and 2.2 above 10-year average. The 
output for wheat is estimated at 15,- 
594,000 bus; corn, 61,464,000 bus; oats, 
60,352,000 bus; barley, 7,095,000 bus, and 
rye 1,155,000 bus. 
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Wet Harvest Spoils 
Some Ontario Wheat 


Toronto, Ont.—Wet harvesting condi- 
tions have spoiled some of the winter 
wheat crop of Ontario as well as coarse 
grains. The damp wheat will come in use- 
ful as feed but would have been better 
and worth more money had the harvest 
been a dry one. In the trade there is a 
feeling that demand for feed in the com- 
ing winter will be sufficiently large to 
absorb all grain available, even though 
the moisture content is high. 
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Pacific N. W. Harvesting 
Conditions Favorable 


PortLanp, Orecon—Harvesting is pro- 
ceeding under very favorable conditions. 
Storage continues to be a problem, but 
huge piles of wheat are being covered, 
and will be moved into more permanent 
storage later, if and when it is available. 
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DRY WEATHER ALLOWS 
HARVEST RESUMPTION 


Cargill Bulletin Reports Recent Rains 
Beneficial to Small Grain 


Crops of Northwest 
BULLETIN.—September got off to a 


wet start as heavy rains created near 
flood conditions in many sections of the 
spring wheat area. The rains came after 
a period of high temperatures with hu- 
midity figures near the saturation point. 
In the Red River Valley area six inches 
of rain was reported in three days. In 
southern Minnesota and eastern Dakota 
heavy damage was done by rains of cloud- 
burst proportions. 


¥ ¥ 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—The Cargill crop 
bulletin, released Aug. 27, says: “A week 
or so of clear weather over the North- 
west spring wheat states gave farmers 
the opportunity to resume and in many 
cases complete harvest of small grains. 
The delay caused by wet weather evi- 
dently was beneficial to crops (as it was 
over the Southwest winter wheat belt), 
filling out the grain and allowing it to 
mature properly. : 

“Reports from our correspondents indi- 
cate unusually heavy yields of good qual- 
ity grain, much dryer and in better con- 
dition generally than was to be expected, 
as heavy and continued rains came at 
the time when many farmers were ready 
to cut the grain. Barley being one of 
the early grains to be harvested and 
threshed has fulfilled all expectations of 
a bountiful crop, in spite of fears of di- 
sease and rust. Receipts at Minneapolis 
have been the heaviest ever experienced. 
Oats are proving to be a good crop, also 
rye. Wheat yields are generally high. 

“Flax, the problem crop, will shatter 
all records. Even in areas where rust in- 
fection was heaviest, many good yields 
are reported. This welcome surprise is 
largely due to weather conditions being 
more favorable to flax than to the rust. 
Corn over the Northwest is making rapid 
progress in spite of several cold, cloudy 
days, and a few weeks of warm, sun- 
shiny weather could develop a marvelous 
crop of mature grain. Iowa is especially 
favored this year with prospects of one 
of the largest crops on record. The 
fertile area known as the Red River 
Valley is again proving to be the garden 
spot of the North. 

“The steady progress and development 
of the corn crop, in spite of late plant- 
ing and a cool, cloudy growing season, 
has amazed many observers. Abundant 
moisture has had a great deal to do with 
this marvelous development, especially 
over the main corn belt. Northern areas 
have suffered slightly from cold weather, 
but late reports coming from North and 
South Dakota and Minnesota indicate 
excellent progress of the crop in general.” 





“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CONDITIONS GOOD IN OKLAHOMA 
OxLAHoMA Crry, Oxta.—Reports in- 

dicate agricultural conditions are very 
nearly perfect. Preparation of seed beds 
is progressing rapidly over the state 
following recent general rains. Har- 
vesting of early corn is getting under 
way and late corn is in generally good 
condition except where chinch bugs have 
appeared in scattered localities. The 
web-worm is doing some damage to 
grain sorghums in eastern and south 
central counties, although the crop gen- 
erally is in fair condition. 
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THE HOUSE OF SHELLABARGER 


The Shellabarger Set-Up Would Fall 
Far Short of What It Is Were Our Mill 
Located Anywhere Else Than at Salina 


Our mill is located here because here is where the 
finest bread wheat grows and where our perfect set- 


up should be. (See chart below.) 


And our mill, its great wheat storage and all of its 
facilities are worthy of being shown in the picture 
with the finest bakery in America. 


Flour from the House of Shellabarger never permits 
your bread quality to take time out. 


The Shellabarger Set-Up 


1. WHEAT SELECTION 2. UNIFORMITY 3. MILLING 
A. Thirty country elevators assur- A. Experimental mill pre-testing A. Efficiency of 2,500 barrels daily 
ing use of country-run wheat. of _wheat for baking character- capacity. 
B. Favorable transit position of tstics. B. Versatility of three units. 


Salina, permitting us to draw B. 3,500,000 bushels storage. C. Thoroughly modern equipment, 
wheat from the entire South- maintained up to the minute. 
west. 


’ 4. BAKING RESULTS 5. POLICY 

A. Bakery Service Department, in A. To mill flour to standards of 
charge of actual bakery engi- uniform baking characteristics 
neer. as well as analytical standards. 

B. Completely modern analytical 
and baking laboratory. 

C. Technical knowledge of what is 
required to give the best results. 


THE SHELLABARGER MILLS 


Millers Since 1776 SALINA, KANSAS 


B. Quality based on maximum pro- 
duction results at a fair price. 
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Building 
Bread Sales 
With the 


Grocer 


e By Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 


AKERS probably realize in a gen- 

eral way that their products are 

important items to retail grocers, 
and from time to time they undoubtedly 
remind the grocery trade of this fact. 
However, data has been developed which 
shows this importance graphically, and if 
bakers will convey it to their customers 
they will have still greater respect for 
the part bakery products represent in 
their grocery business. 

Kor instance, Tom Smith, secretary of 
the American Bakers Association, one 
time estimated (his statistics were quoted 
from United States Department of Com- 
merce figures) that 18 out of 100 retail 
grocery store sales are bakery products. 
The estimate was likewise made that 
bakery goods account for 10,% of the 
retail grocery business, and that more 
than 7% of the grocer’s total profit 
comes from the sale of bakery products. 
Finally, this is all accomplished with an 
average inventory of bakery goods of 
less than 4% of the grocer’s total invest- 
ment in merchandise! 

Here, indeed, are selling figures! Once 
you have shown your customers and 
prospects the profit they can make by 
pushing bakery 
sales volume you will have, and your 


products, the greater 


own income will be correspondingly in- 
creased. 

In selling bakery products to retail 
grocers you must remember that you 
are not merely selling them bread, or 
cakes, or pies. Actually you are provid- 
ing them with one of the most impor- 
tant factors in making a success of their 
businesses. As Miss M. Dill, of the 
Quality Bakers of America, Inc., New 
York, once said, “when you go into that 
store, forget your bread problems and 
consider the dealer’s grocery problems, 
giving him the kind of co-operation that 
will make him want to go down the road 
for you and for bread. There, behind the 
grocery counter, is the place where we 
should all be working.” 

Retail grocers are human beings, the 
same as you are. They want to be 
treated fairly, or even better than fairly. 
They will appreciate your showing a 
real interest in them, rather than just 
trying to sell them something. When 
you do something to help them, they 
will co-operate with you in turn. Only 
by working with grocers can they be 
made “bread merchandising minded.” 

Once they realize the steady, perma- 
nent profit they can make by selling 
bakery goods (and by doing a little figur- 
ing you can point out to each grocer 
you call on approximately what profit he 
can make) they will be anxious to learn 
how they can increase their bakery sales. 
This is your responsibility. 

Aside from increasing the volume of 
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goods you sell to retail grocers, you must 
remember that bakery goods are not ac- 
tually sold until they are purchased by 
consumers, Your responsibility, there- 
fore, includes helping your trade sell to 
their customers the products they have 
bought from you, and to improve their 
sales methods co that the volume of their 
bakery goods business will steadily in- 
crease, 

Actually, retail grocers are distribu- 
tors of your products, rather than buy- 
ers, even though they do pay you for 
the goods you deliver to their stores. 
Whatever you can do to help them be- 


come better distributors benefits all con- 
cerned. 

Succe:sful wholesale bakery salesmen 
today regard themselves as sales coun- 
selors on bakery goods to their retail 
grocery customers. They recognize their 
responsibility in helping their trade to 
improve their window and store displays, 
in arranging their stores, and in provid- 
ing them with any other sales help they 
can. Bakery salesmen who can do those 
things for their customers, and this is by 
no means difficult, will not have to worry 
very much about losing business to com- 
petitors. 
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Naturally, before you can help your 
customers you must know something 
about their businesses. Through daily 
contact with retail grocers you have a 
splendid opportunity to observe sales 
practices, particularly in respect to bak- 
ery products. The more you know about 
retail grocery merchandising, the better 
bakery salesman you will become. 

Again quoting Miss Dill, “if you have 
only enough knowledge of the grocery 
business to talk intelligently with him 
(your customer) about some of his prob- 
lems, that will bring you clozer to him. 
But if you are able to furnish him with 
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a practical solution of one of these prob- 
lems, that will do a great deal more for 
you.” 

While on the subject of helping inde- 
pendent retail grocers, a word about 
chain stores and super markets is in or- 
der. While the former have undoubtedly 
made remarkable advances in the last 
20 or 30 years, they have by no means 
put the independents out of business. 
So far as super markets are concerned, 
they have taken more business away 
from the chains than from independent 
grocers, who remain the basis of retail 
food distribution in this country, and 
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have every appearance of continuing in 
that role for years to come. You need 
have no fear that your sales outlets 
are disappearing. 

Because of their high rate of turn- 
over, variety, and universal appeal as 
a food, bakery products lend themselves 
strikingly well to aggressive merchandis- 
ing. Unfortunately, many retail grocers 
fail to recognize this fact, and it is up 
to you to get them to put extra effort 
behind your line. 

There are many ways for you to do 
this, and in most cases you will find 
bakery owners more than willing to work 


with you on this problem. For instance, 
many bakeries prepare extensive point- 
of-sale materials, such as counter cards, 
door signs, window strips, racks, price 
tags, pamphlets and other advertising 
material describing their products to con- 
sumers. 

This is some of the most effective 
advertising for bakery products but 
it is absolutely worthless unless used 
by your grocery customers. It is a good 
plan on every call you make to glance 
over your customer’s store quickly to see 
if, and how, your point-of-sale material 
is being used. All signs or other ma-t 
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terials that are torn or dirty should be 
removed, for they create a bad impres- 
sion of your bakery. 

You can also help your customers by 
showing them how to display your goods 
properly. They should be placed neatly 
in a prominent part of the store so that 
every customer entering it will have to 
pass by them. Often it is a good plan 
to suggest to the grocer that he display 
next to his bakery goods such products 
as cheese, jelly, sandwich ingredients and 
other items that are used with bread and 
cake. This will help the grocer sell 
more of these items, and you will have 
made him a greater booster for your 
products because of this fact. 

By studying grocers on your route who 
are unusually successful in selling bakery 
goods you will frequently learn of sell- 
ing suggestions that you can pass on 
to customers in other localities. In do- 
ing this you must be careful not to make 
such suggestions to grocers who are com- 
peting with each other, for that would 
surely get you in trouble with both cus- 
tomers. However, routes are usually big 
enough to avoid this difficulty while still 
passing on selling ideas from one grocer 
to another. 

Furthermore, by observing what is be- 
ing done in other kinds of retail stores 
you can frequently pick up an excellent 
idea to pass on to your customers to 
help them sell more bakery goods. Or 
you may come across an idea in some 
trade journal or other magazine that may 
profitably be passed on to your trade. 
A good plan is to keep a notebook or 
some other means of recording these 
ideas as they come to you. You will be 
surprised at how valuable a fund of this 
kind of knowledge can be. 

You will also help your sales by get- 
ting acquainted with the clerks in the 
grocery stores to which you sell. Tell 
them about your products—how clean 
your bakery is—the high quality of the 
ingredients used in making your goods— 
the care used in the baking proces:— 
and try to get them to visit your plant so 
that they will know something about 
your products for themselves. All this 
will help them sell more of your goods 
to consumers, and that means more busi- 
ness for you. 

Naturally you want to get new ac- 
counts. There is a real kick in selling a 
new customer, and it is absolutely neces- 
sary to get new accounts to replace the 
ones that, for one reason or another, 
are lost from time to time. But don’t 
overlook the fact that your real business 
comes from the grocers who have bought 
from you for a long time and continue 
to do so day after day. Don’t neglect 
them. They are the foundation of your 
business. 

Incidentally, don’t feel hurt if your em- 
ployer reduces the size of your route. 
This may be the very thing that will in- 
crease your sales. There are innumer- 
able cases of salesmen improving their 
volume on smaller routes, simply through 
being able to concentrate on each poten- 
tial outlet. It is this type of selling, 
rather than hit or miss methods, that 
builds permanent, profitable business for 
wholesale bakery salesmen. 

All that has been said or written about 
selling bakery products to retail grocers 
might well be summarized in one word 
—SERVICE—service that helps grocers 
sell more of your goods. Without ren- 
dering them this service you are merely 
an order taker—not a salesman. 
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Bakers Benefit From A.I.B.’s Educational Program for Better Nutrition 


15,000 
news stories on bread and bakery prod- 


Direct release of more than 


ucts and preparation of more than 50 
special articles for leading national mag- 
azines and news syndicates reaching mil- 
lions of consumers were among the out- 
of the De- 
partment of Nutrition of the American 


standing accomplishments 
Institute of Baking during the first six 
months of 1942. 

Reporting on the department’s activi- 
ties, Dr. James A. Tobey, the director, 
states that approximately 150,000 con- 


sumer booklets on bread, cake, etc., were 
also distributed, and 4,000 
direct mail were sent out, largely to 
members of state and local nutrition com- 
mittees 


pieces of 


interested in enriched white 


bread. There were about 200 showings 
of the department’s talking motion pic- 
ture, “Give Us This Day—The Story of 
Bread,” before 70,000 consumers and 
About 2,000 radio bulle- 
tins were sent to broadcasting stations 
which had requested them. Institutional 


advertising on bread was also placed in 


school children. 


leading medical and health magazines. 
In addition to this flood of favorable 
publicity for the benefit of the entire 
baking industry, members of the staff 
of the Department of Nutrition delivered 
a dozen addresses at consumer and other 
meetings, appeared on a number of radio 
programs, arranged exhibits on bread, 
attended important conferences, and con- 
ducted a voluminous correspondence with 
scientists, officials, bakers and consumers. 
Dr. Tobey is assisted in all this important 


work by Miss Kathrine Wellingbrook 
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and Frederic W. Nordsiek, and a staff 
of four secretaries. 

While much of the recent promotional 
material of the Department of Nutri- 
tion has been concerned with enriched 
white bread, all other bakery products, 
including cake and pie, are likewise 
widely publicized. 

As pointed out by L. J. Schumaker, 
president of the American Institute of 
Baking, this service for the baking indus- 
try is especially valuable at this time 
when so many consumers have become 
nutrition conscious. Much of the credit 
for this year’s gratifying increase in the 
sales of bread, cake and other bakery 
products is undoubtedly due to the high- 
ly successful promotional campaign con- 
ducted during the past five years by the 
A.1.B. Department of Nutrition. 

A recently published booklet describing 
all of the activities of the institute is now 
available without charge from the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking at either 1135 
Fullerton Avenue, Chicago, Ill., or 10 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Baked Bean Market 
Offers Bakers New 
Opportunities 


According to the U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of the Census, can- 
ners packed 36,868,605 cases of baked 
beans in 1939. Their value was placed 
at $59,197,050. 

Much of this business will be lost 
as present supplies are depleted, as the 
government has ruled that no baked beans 
for civilian consumption may be packed 
in tin cans. 





However, at least one manufacturer, 
the American Molasses Co., believes that 
bakers have an opportunity to meet the 
civilian demand for baked beans. It 
suggests in a recent issue of Tasty 
Topics: 

“Genuine, fresh oven-baked beans are 
preferred by consumers. These home- 
like beans can be properly prepared and 
distributed best by bakers. Cater to this 
consumer preference by developing a 
bean combination especially suited to 
your trade. 

“Select first grade New York or Cali- 
fornia beans and bake them slowly and 
long—to make their high protein content 
tender and easily digested and to bring 
out their full nut-like goodness.” 

Boston brown bread and other dark 
quick breads are suggested as accom- 
panying sales items with baked beans, 
and recipes are given in the booklet for 
making both the bread and the beans. 
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QUICK BREADS SAVE SUGAR 

According to Tasty Topics, published 
by the American Molasses Co., the de- 
velopment of quick breads deserves atten- 
tion because they afford an_ excellent 
means of saving sugar. Some quick 
breads sweetened with molasses may be 
made without sugar. Others may be 
sweetened with different combinations of 
molasses, honey and sugar. Almost all 
quick breads may be made with nuts, 
raisins and other fruits to stretch out 
farther the sweeteners. Quick breads 
are baked plain or decorated with top- 
pings, such as dried fruits or nuts. They 
require little or no icing; and elimination 
of icing saves sugar, the booklet points 
out. 
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Horse of 
another color 


THIS HORSE IS BLUE, according to 
Rickey Arnold there in the front row. 
Don’t you know there’s no such thing 
as a blue horse, Rickey? Ask Franz 
Marc. Ever hear of him? He painted 
blue horses, too; Hitler banned the 
picture—called it “degenerate art”. 
“Phooey. So what?” says Rickey. 

And how about you—you don’t 
like blue for a horse, either? Speak 
your mind, friend, and so will we. 
Thank heaven we can both do that 
in this land of ours. Maybe we'll dis- 
agree on color, but united we stand 
on this: that bridle and saddle and 
whip are not for human beings. 

Compulsion of a different kind 
keeps us busy at General Mills. Call 
it eagerness to serve, desire to im- 
prove, hope for reward. Call it any- 
thing you like—but whatever name 
you use, remember it is the quality 
that has made America the best place 
on earth in which to live. 

Every American industry and 
every American citizen has a heritage 
of freedom —the freedom to choose 
a way of life, freedom to pursue it. 
At General Mills, it’s the only spark 
we need to keep us going. 
































In these two modern magnificent mills are 
produced a full line of bakers flours... . 


® KANSAS HARD WINTERS @ NORTHWESTERN SPRINGS 
® CAKE FLOURS 


CLASSIFICATION AND BLENDING PLANT 





® Reduce your inventory by 
buying ALL your flours from 
ONE source of supply — 


Spring, Kansas and Cake flour 





—in assorted cars to suit your 








production requirements. 


TOTAL WHEAT STORAGE 11,000,000 BUSHELS 


VALIER & SPIES MILLING COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


@®sT. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


Chicago Office: KELLY FLOUR COMPANY Boston, Mass., Office: H. E. HART, Manager 
919 N. Michigan Ave. Room 208, 45 Milk Street 
Telephone: Superior 1053 Telephone: Hubbard 6060 
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Better Bread Is Officially Designated as 


Essential to National Defense 


For Extra Economy So, it is a part of every baker’s job to make his 
bread as good as he can,—to merit the confidence 


“The ADMIRAL” the nation’s leaders are placing in him. 
“American Eagle” stands by to do its part. 


Je H-D Lee Flour 


CAPACITY 2500 BBLS. 
Salina aw~ Kansas 


Parte J LP aN . er ae <r fe 


Trade-Mark Kegistered 
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Warehouses Meet Wartime Challenge 


Conservation of Man-Hours and Equipment Marks Kroger’s Anti-Waste Program 


Reprinted by Special Permission 
from Chain Store Age (Copyright 
1942 by Chain Store Publishing 
Corporation). 


¥ ¥ 


OWEVER efficiently warehouses 
H may have been operated, a 
planned voluntary and patriotic 
checking and supervision of salvage hunt- 


ing, conservation of supplies and equip- den. He serves for two weeks, making 


ment and prevention of man-hour waste regular inspections of operations, equip- 
is bound to accomplish noteworthy re- ment and offices to see that every pos- 
sults, Kroger Grocery & Baking Co. has sible effort is made to conserve materials, 
At the end of his 


term, another employee becomes waste 


discovered. All employees become sol- equipment and time. 


diers of all-out conservation. 
Waste wardens are doing their jobs warden to carry on such check-ups and 
well in the 34 warehouses of the com- recommend improvements to help handle 


pany. Each warehouse appoints a war- food without waste of any kind and to 











THE O’BRIENS ARE IN THE PAPER TODAY! 





Tim — that’s the oldest one — downed another Zero 
last week and the whole story is in the morning paper. 
They don’t say exactly where it was, or when, but 


there’s a citation on the way from the War Department. 


Dad may have helped assemble the very plane the 
boy was flying. “A double poke at a Jap” is the way 
he talks of his job. And if we were in his boots, we'd 


be fit to bust with pride too. 


You — and we — may not be flying P-40’s, or build- 





BUY UNITED 


STATES 


ing them personally. But don’t forget—you’re furnish- 
ing good, nourishing, body-building bread for the men 
who are. The backbone of the American diet has to be 


the best it’s ever been — right now! 


This is our sixtieth year of working with and for 
bakers. The experience of every one of those 60 years 
—since 1882— goes into every pound of Red Star 
Yeast we turn out today. Strong, healthy bodies can 
win this war, and we’re putting the best we’ve got into 
our products to help you produce the breads they need. 


RED STAR YEAST 


ENRICHED YEAST e YEAST FOOD e BAKERS’ MALT e VICTORY SYRUP 


WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
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report his findings before his successor 
takes over. 

Rotation of waste wardens in ware- 
houses gives employees direct training 
in habits of looking for waste and spot- 
ting any inefficiency in operating machin- 
ery and handling foods. 

STEP UP EFFICIENCY 

Constantly reminded that waste is a 
crime, these waste wardens step up effi- 
ciency in storing, handling, assembling 
and loading merchandise; prevent dam- 
age to food packages like sacked flour, 
beans, potatoes. 

Waste wardens have been uncovering 
salvage that hitherto went unnoticed be- 
cause no one kept checking to find such 
materials. Wardens check skids, motor- 
operated floor trucks and other equip- 
ment to see that they are properly oiled, 
serviced and operated. They check stocks 
of forms and other supplies to insure 
their being used economically and accu- 
rately. Wardens look for excess stocks 
that are not requisitioned or are stored 
in some spot where they will be over- 
looked and therefore wasted. 

With this inspection work of the Kro- 
ger waste thorough 
housecleaning in all warehouses, bakeries, 
coffee roasting plants and garages to put 


wardens came a 


to Uncle Sam’s use all obsolescent equip- 
ment, fixtures and parts and all unre- 
pairable parts and _ units. 

The wardens were given free range 
to seek out all corners, storage rooms, 
boiler rooms, loading and assembly lines 
in the effort to find salvage and to clean 
up generally all space in the warehouse 
buildings. 


UNUSED EQUIPMENT INVENTORIED 


Unused equipment was checked and in- 
ventoried. Engineers and warehouse su- 
perintendents saw that all usable equip- 
ment, materials and parts were cleaned 
and reconditioned for use in the plant 
where found or sent on where it could 
be utilized most advantageously. All 
materials that could not be used were 
hustled to the proper points for use in 
the nation’s war effort. 

Some warehouses which were house- 
cleaned previously found but little, yet 
this added up. Other plants found old 
pipe which had no further use. Old 
banana hangers that had been superseded 
by newer facilities were sent along as 
salvage. 

Rotation of waste wardens also brought 
all warehouse men, from engineers and 
assemblers to unloaders and loaders, to 
the consciousness of the value of food 
and the realization of the fact that to 
waste any foods through carelessness is 
a wartime crime. 

Such safeguarding of products for the 
nation’s families, these handlers have dis- 
covered anew, takes no more time in 
handling than does slipshod loading work. 

Four-page manuals were distributed 
among all warehouse workers, listing in- 
structions on care of equipment, salvag- 
ing of materials, the safeguarding of 
foods. Later bulletins, in news style and 
entitled, “The Salute,’ reviewed these 
suggestions and told of the accomplish- 
ments of other warehouses, offices and 
stores. 

SPECIFIC INSTRUCTIONS 

With this material, each waste war- 
den has specific instructions for his use 
in checking all activities and all floors 
of each warehouse. On the basis of these 
instructions and his findings the Kroger 


(Continued on page 59.) 
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THE STORY OF 


VITALIZED FLOUR 


Get the full story of VITALIZED flour from your Commander- 
Larabee representative. He sincerely wants to serve you with 
the best bakery flours that can be milled—Commander-Larabee 
flours that are VITALIZED for the important added value of 
natural wheat flavor in your bread. 


He will tell you how the exclusive VITALIZED flour process re- 
turns the fresh milled wheat germ to the particular Commander- 
Larabee bakers flour of your choice—one of the most impor- 
tant advances in scientific milling of the last decade. 


Let the Commander-Larabee representative serve you better 
with VITALIZED* flours that help you hold your market more 
securely with the distinctive taste appeal of natural wheat flavor 
in your bread. 


*All Commander-Larabee flours can be had VITALIZED, with their 
added special values of natural wheat flavor and their greater richness 
in vitamins and minerals of the fresh wheat germ. Select those Com- 
mander-Larabee flours that meet your particular baking needs, milled 
from Northwestern spring wheats or from Southwestern winter wheats, 


as you prefer. 

















‘COMMAN DER fem EH : 


Commander Milling Company « Minneapolis 
Larabee Flour Mills Company « Kansas City 
Buffalo Flour Mills Corporation « Buffalo 
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NUTRITION FOUNDATION 
ACQUIRES NEW MEMBERS; 
PLANS MONTHLY JOURNAL 


The Nutrition Foundation, an organi- 
zation sponsored by food manufacturing 
concerns, has received new subscriptions 
amounting to $75,000 from six new mem- 
ber organizations, it was announced by 
George A. Sloan, president, at a meet- 
ing of the held 
Aug. 12. These, with subscriptions pre- 
viously announced, bring the foundation’s 
fund for the support of nutrition re- 
search to a total of $923,500. 

At the same time, Dr. Charles Glen 
King, scientific director of the founda- 
tion, announced the founding of Nutri- 
tion Reviews, a monthly journal of in- 
terpreted progress in the science of nu- 
trition. 

Its purpose, he explained, is “to bridge 
the gap between basic research findings 
and their acceptance with confidence, on 
the part of those who deal with the 
public, to enable them to keep abreast 
of current progress and to have avail- 
able an unbiased, authoritative review 
of current research literature.” Nutri- 
tion Reviews, he declared, will not be a 
conventional “abstract” or “popular sci- 
ence” journal, but an entirely new kind 
of periodical for which there appears 
to be a demand. 

Dr. Frederick J. Stare, assistant pro- 
fessor of nutrition and biochemistry at 
Harvard University, was named editor 
of the new publication. It will be super- 
vised by an editorial committee repre- 
senting nutrition research and medicine. 

A patent policy, adopted upon recom- 
mendation of Dr. Karl T. Compton, 
chairman of the board, provides for 
making the foundation’s research findings 
available to industry with full protec- 
tion: of the public’s interest. 

The following were elected to the 
foundation’s board of trustees: L. A. 
Warren, president of Safeway Stores, 
Inc; Charles P. McCormick, president 
of McCormick & Co; Karl J. Monrad, 
vice president of Chr. Hansen’s Labora- 
tory, Inc; H. R. Drackett, president of 
the Drackett Co; Frank Gerber, presi- 
dent of Gerber Products Co; E. B. 
Cosgrove, president of the Minnesota 
Valley Canning Co. 

E. B. Pickett, chief chemist in charge 
of research for the Beech-Nut Packing 
Co., was appointed a member of the 
foundation’s food industries advisory 
committee. 

The new subscriptions represent mem- 
bership of the following: founder mem- 
ber: Safeway Stores, Inc., Oakland, Cal. 
Sustaining members: Gerber Products 
Co., Fremont, Mich; Chr. Hansen’s Lab- 
oratory, Inc., Little Falls, N. Y; Me- 
Cormick & Co., Baltimore, Md; Minne- 
sota Valley Canning Co., Le Sueur, 
Minn; the Drackett Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Mr. Sloan reported that the founda- 
tion is now supporting 36 nutrition re- 
search studies in 22 of the leading uni- 
versities of the nation, and that addi- 
tional study awards will be made this 
fall. These studies, he said, are divided 
equally among three kinds of projects: 
(1) those having a direct relationship 
to the war emergency; (2) those having 
a direct relationship to public health; 
and (3) those that primarily advance the 
frontiers of the science of nutrition. 


executive committee 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





LEAFLET ON ENRICHED WHITE BREAD 

To supply the demand for a small, 
readable leaflet for consumers on the 
subject of enriched white bread, the 





Department of Nutrition of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking has issued a 
new six-page folder entitled, “Enriched 
White Bread. For a Stronger America, 
Now and in the Future.” 

This attractive leaflet is printed in a 
rich blue ink on white stock, and is 
folded to fit an ordinary 10-inch en- 
velop. 

Single copies of this sales promoting 
consumer leaflet can be obtained on re- 
quest from the American Institute of 
Baking, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, 
N. Y., while quantities are available to 
all bakers at low cost prices. 
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Food Merchants Can WinWar on Nutrition Front 


O-OPERATION 
Nutrition Program offers grocers 


in the National 


an opportunity to become leaders 

in the battle for victory on the home 
front Paul S. Willis, president of the 
Grocery Manufacturers of America, Inc., 
told a meeting of the National Industrial 
Stores Association in Cincinnati Aug. 11. 
He said that now, as never before, the 
health of the nation’s industrial workers 
hinges on food; “not on just eating 
enough, but on eating enough of the 


best life-giving foods.” Never has it 
been so clear that food is power. 

“The one thing America’s war effort 
cannot make to order is man-power,” 
Mr. Willis declared. 


stitutes for 


“There are no sub- 
and skill 
‘What It 
. . but we need 
all we’ve got, in the millions of men and 
women to be recruited for war activity, 
and in the health and alertness and dog- 
ged persistence of every one of them. 


human strength 


and stamina. We've got 


Takes’ to win this war . 




















For Better-Eating .. Longer-Keeping 
Cakes and Sweet Yeast Goods 





np 


~<a 





THE “HIGH-RATIO"* SHORTENING 


K “High-Ratio” is our registered trademark. It also stands for 
bakers’ service; and, when employed by bakers, means that they 
have used Procter & Gamble’s special shortening pursuant to the 
“High -Ratio” Service. Procter & Gamble, makers of Sweetex, 
the ‘‘High-Ratio” Shortening. 


August G. Hausser, owner of Hausser’s Bakery 


Superior Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, knows the baking business from 
the ground up. He has long been a member of the Bakers’ Association 
of Cleveland, serving one term as secretary, two terms as tfeasurer. 
Also an active member in Ohio Bakers Association and National 
Bakers Association. Here Mr. Hausser is shown in the back of his 
shop getting first-hand information on a new “High-Ratio” layer cake. 





In the neatly arranged window 


of Hausser’s Bakery goes another tempt- 
ing Sweetex cake to catch the eyes of 
passers-by. And right up front are sales 
of these fine-eating, long-keeping cakes. 
The attractive salesgirl is Miss Eileen 
Hausser. 











TRADEMARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. @ PROCTER & GAMBLE 





MADE BY THE MAKERS OF PRIMEX;.. FLAKEWHITE AND PURITAN OIL 
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When every hour of work represents a 
blow at the enemy . . . we cannot waste 
our man-power !” 

Mr. Willis told his audience that the 
manufacturing end of the food industry 
today is faced with the gravest prob- 
lems in its history. He said that the 
research facilities of the food processing 
field are now concerned with finding sub- 
stitutes for raw materials and packages 
and that present indications are that 
many problems, formerly thought to be 
impossible of solution, are being solved 
under the stress of the emergency. He 
said that the industry’s biggest problem 





is to comply with the General Maximum 
Price Regulation and still stay in busi- 
ness. He predicted, however, that price 
problems may soon be solved with the 
development of a formula “which will 
not only be equitable and fair, but prac- 
tical and workable.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





BOOKLETS EMPHASIZE VALUE 
OF SEED IN IMPROVING CROP 
Kansas Ciry, Mo.—Frederick T. Dines, 
director of the Texas Wheat Improve- 
ment Association, in co-operation with 
the Texas A. & M. College, has pub- 
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lished two new booklets on “Production 
and Maintenance of Good Seed Wheat,” 
and “Determination of Wheat Varieties.” 

In summary, the booklet on wheat pro- 
duction suggests (1) selection of correct 
varieties suggested by the Department of 
Agriculture, (2) using registered or cer- 
tified seed, the only kinds which have 
guaranteed purity, (3) maintaining a 
seed field of about one tenth the entire 
wheat acreage on the farm, (4) control- 
ling insects in stored grain. 

It is pointed out that once farm wheat 
has been brought to good purity it costs 
no more to raise good wheat than poor. 





g r 

‘| av, fiaussers Bakews. ee 

.-- and cake business has more 
than doubled in eight years! 











weetex won its way into Hausser’s Bakery some 
eight years ago. It happened when owner Aug- 
ust Hausser found that this pioneer “High-Ratio” 
shortening solved a cake freshness problem which 
had long been worrying him. And today Sweetex 
is a fixture in this progressive Cleveland retail 
bakery—not for just a few items but for every cake 
that’s baked. 


“You can understand why I’m such a booster for 
Sweetex,” says Mr. Hausser, “when I tell you that 
my cake business has more than doubled since I 
startel using it. A shortening that can hold enough 
moisture in a cake to keep it good eating for several 
days after it comes from the oven is my idea of a 


“Here’s one your family will like,” 


says Miss Ruth Hausser, as she proudly holds 
up a Sweetex layer for the approval of a cus- 
tomer. Those handsome “special occasion” 
cakes behind Miss Hausser are rich, fine-eating 
“High-Ratio” cakes, too. It’s Sweetex all the 
way at Hausser’s. 






top-notch shortening. And Sweetex certainly does 
that. In addition, it helps give my cakes the fine, 
even grain and texture that women like.” 


* * * 


The list of progressive bakers who have seen their 
cake business and profits move steadily upward 
after changing to Sweetex and “High-Ratio” for- 
mulas is an impressive one. It includes many of 
America’s outstanding bakers. We believe you’ll 
find it worth while to add your name to this con- 
stantly growing list. 


Grrcter-Camtle 


cd 


Haussers are everywhere in Hausser’s Bakery. 


Here Elsie Hausser offers a sample of the day’s “Triple-Treat” sweet goods 
feature to a customer. Yes, Hausser’s Bakery finds that Sweetex makes fine- 
eating, fast-selling sweet goods, too. - 
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War Production Drive 


Offers Many Services 
to Aid War Effort 


In the first six months of its existence, 
the War Production Drive has enlisted 
3,500,000 men among the 1,400 plants 
which have established labor committees, 
reports to War Production Drive Head- 
quarters show. 

The War Production Drive was _ in- 
augurated on March 2 by Donald M. 
Nelson, chairman of the War Produc- 
tion Board, who called upon labor and 
management to form joint committees 
to meet the President’s goal of 60,000 
planes, 45,000 tanks, 20,000 anti-aircraft 
guns and 9,000,000 tons of shipping this 
year. 

Sept. 2, six months later, sees pro- 
duction approaching these goals as a 
direct consequence of this labor man- 
agement co-operation, plus the service 
rendered by the War Production Drive 
Headquarters. 

Their labor-management committees 
are entirely voluntary; War Production 
Drive Headquarters has issued no strict 
set of rules, leaving to the individual 
committee the solution of its own pro- 
duction problems. However, it has of- 
fered suggestions for co-ordination, and 
numerous services from which an indi- 
vidual committee may select what serves 
its needs. 

War Production Drive Headquarters 
lists these services as follows: posters, 
streamers, information stand service, mo- 
tion picture service, transcription serv- 
ice, bulletin board placard service, stick- 
ers, material for plant newspapers, in- 
formation exchange, awards, planning. 

In addition to these specific services, 
Drive Headquarters offers the co-opera- 
tion of the Industrial Section of the 
U. S. Army, which provides performance 
communiques, speakers, circulating ex- 
hibits, photographs and material for 
plant publications; the co-operation of 
the regional offices of the Office of War 
Information and the co-operation of the 
speakers’ bureau of the U. S. Maritime 
Commission. 

The services offered by War Produc- 
tion Drive Headquarters are offered only 
to labor-management committees which 
have reported in to War Production 
Drive Headquarters. A number of 
committees are not getting these serv- 
ices and do not know they are avail- 
able. War Production Drive Headquar- 
ters invites these committees to com- 
municate at once. Persons interested in 
organizing War Production Drives with- 
in their plants are also invited to com- 
municate with War Production Drive 
Headquarters, War Production Board, 
Washington, D. C. 
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New England Association 
Names New Governors 


J. U. Lemmon, Jr., Doughnut Corp. 
of America; Guy Maynard, E. M. Noel 
Co., and H. J. Schinkel, Standard Brands, 
Inc., have been elected allied members 
of the board of governors of the New 
England Bakers Association. 

In the various marketing areas in 
which the terms of governors expired, 
the following were re-elected: George C. 
West in Area No. 2; J. Hermann Gelinas 
in Area No. 8; John Deans in Area No. 
4, and William H. B. Fraas in Area 
No. 6. 
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A Story of Good Ideas Gone Wrong 
a en ait calla all a call all ie 


NEAR ‘EMS DON'T COUNT 


By W. R. VAN METER 
KINGSTON (PA.) CAKE CO. 





ture of food technology, of any in some small token of esteem from the duction line. For one reason or another 


M ORE often than not the litera- est effort results in patents, or at least tween the test-tube stage and the pro- 


technology, is a chronicle of boss. 


they fail, and are summarily buried on 


triumphs. Success follows hard upon the Actually, in the working laboratory of — the plant’s Boot Hill, and no man keep- 
experiment. As in the old stories, virtue the industrial plant, such is not the case. eth the memory of the failures green. 
is always abundantly rewarded and hon- A fair number of bright ideas flop be- What follows here, therefore, is in 











8 out of 10 waste fat without knowing it. Here’s how to avoid it! 


No one would waste fat intentionally. But recent 
investigations show that many waste fat, think- 
ing nothing can be done about it. To find out 
where you stand, make this check: 





A. Pounds of used fat thrown 
away each week.............. 





B. Cost of fat, per pound........ 





C. Salvage value, per pound...... 





D. Difference between 
cost and salvage value........ 





LOSS (Dx A).... 














With proper cleaning and care—and heavy-duty 
MFB in the kettle— that loss can be greatly cut down 
or eliminated entirely! 

It’s unprofitable—unpatriotic—to have a fat- 


waster in your establishment. Ask your Shortening 
Headquarters man or write us direct and let us 
show you how to Stop Fat-Wasters and save with 
heavy-duty MFB. 


WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT SALES CO. 


New York © Chicago * Savannah « New Orleans « San Francisco 
Memphis * Houston 
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the nature of the dropping of a tear, the 
fetching of a sigh and a glance turned 
backward, for the writer would recall 
his own share of good ideas that were 
not quite good enough. 

A group of these ideas centered 
around ways and means of preserving 
the freshness of baked products, such 
as cake, between the time of baking 
and the time they reached the consumer. 

CAKE FROZEN, CANNED 

Using solid carbon dioxide (dry ice) 
as a freezing agent, wrapped samples of 
cake taken from regular production were 
frozen solid and then stored in boxes 
refrigerated with more dry ice. It was 
found that cake could be held for sev- 
eral weeks in this way and when thawed 
out was practically fresh to the taste. 
The effect of freezing on icings, how- 
ever, was quite another story. Fond- 
ant and marshmallow icings were made 
very “grainy” and in some cases broken 
down by the treatment. As a general 
thing, none of the icings was benefited 
by freezing, and whereas the cake had 
the appearance and taste of being fresher 
than its age, the reverse was true with 
icings. Development of staleness once 
the cake was removed from the refrig- 
erated boxes proceeded at approximately 
its normal rate. The expense of freezing 
the cake and keeping it frozen, however, 
was much greater than the actual value 
of the cake warranted. 

Cakes were also stored in sealed jars 
filled with carbon dioxide gas. An un- 


-expected lengthening of the freshness 


period was observed in these CO, cakes. 
The apparatus used was not such as to 
insure much carbon dioxide pressure 
within the container. Samples of cake 
were placed in large jars, a lump of 
dry ice put in, a tight-fitting lid having 
a vent hole in it screwed onto the jar 
and the jar placed upright so that the 
vent was at the top. Then, as soon as 
carbon dioxide issued from the vent 
hole, and while a small lump of dry 
ice still remained in the jar, the vent 
was sealed off. 

Crude as this method was, the fresh- 
ness of cake taken from the jars after 
three or four weeks’ storage was sur- 
prising. Possibly the fact that the con- 
tainers prevented the escape of any 
moisture from the cake and the fact 
that the slight pressure of carbon di- 
oxide inhibited mold growth were re- 
sponsible for this freshness. In most 
cases, no off-flavors were noticed on 
tasting these cakes. At any rate, inter- 
esting as it appeared, the experiment 
was dropped, because again the treat- 
ment was far too expensive for the value 
of the goods to be protected. 

Since, from a practical angle, loss of 
freshness in a cake is a function of loss 
of moisture from the cake, it was de- 
cided to see what could be done in the 





Eprror’s Nore.—Here is a story of 
good ideas gone wrong—of slips between 
the test tube and the production line. 
You who have the genius, the courage, 
to try new things will find comfort in 
every paragraph. And you'll find a lot 
of technical information, too. This article 
first appeared in the May issue of Food 
Industries and it is with the permission 
of the publishers of that magazine and 
of. the author that it is reprinted here. 
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EVERY BUSHEL OF E L O U R 
WHEAT WASHED i 5 K ; te G 


Andrew J. Hunt 
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EXPERIENCED PREFERENCE vs. EXPERIMENTAL PRICE 


Our bakery customers keep right on buying “Polar Bear’ 
because they know its value through their own experi- 
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way of actually adding moisture to the 
cake after it came from the oven. 


CAKES GET THE NEEDLE 


First tried was passing the cakes 
through a fine water spray. After the 
spray bath, the cakes were allowed to 
dry, then were iced and wrapped. The 
hitch here was in proper regulation of 
the spray guns. The least bit too much 
water caused a sogginess that ruined 
the cake and broke down the icing within 
a few hours after packaging. 

Following the abandonment of this 
scheme, another trick was tried. It 
came within an ace of success and, even 
in failure, represented something of a 
triumph in the field of mechanical in- 
genuity. Since it had not been prac- 
ticable to add moisture from the out- 
side and let it work its way in, this time 
it was decided to reverse the process— 
push the water into the interior of the 
cake and then sit back while nature took 
its course. The idea sounded fine when 
mulled over in the back room. 

And, by the way, it might be re- 
marked here that every industrial labora- 
tory should be equipped with a_ back 
room of some kind; a place where the 
boys can gather and let the old imagina- 
tions roam high, wide and handsome. 
Gather without interference from the 
front office, or any of the Gods of Red 
Tape, but just sit around and figure out 
what would happen, if . . . the ven- 
erable back room should be restored to 
its rightful place in the science of our 
time, and this writer, for one, will be 
very glad to do whatever he may to 
further such a movement, even to do- 
nating two prized prints of a pair of 
Back Roomers par _ excellence—Edison 
and Kettering. 

The idea of pushing moisture into 
cake sounded good. Wher tried in the 
laboratory it seemed, if anything, even 
finer. The cakes were injected with 
minute amounts of water by means of a 
hypodermic syringe. Three or four in- 
jections of water per cake were made, 
staggering the injections so that the 
water would spread uniformly through 
the interior of the cake. The results 
were terrific. Injected cakes stayed fresh 
days longer than their noninjected broth- 


ers. The injected moisture remained 


inside the cake, not coming out through 
the crust, and so causing a minimum of 
disturbance to any icing put on the cake. 

There were, of course, mechanical diffi- 
culties to be overcome in handling this 
injection method. It happened, how- 
ever, that at this time the engineering 
department of the plant was headed 
by one of the few near-genius types this 
writer has ever known—a man _ with 
a flair for invention, for devising the 
cheapest, the simplest and the most suc- 
cessful machine to do a given job. 

Just when the first experimental ma- 
chine was going nicely and testing work 
on the method was going full blast, the 
“bug” in the project appeared. It be- 
came evident as the cakes aged, as the 
moisture injected in the cake spread 
from the injection point, that a small 
nodule of firm crumb was left in the 
center of the cake. This nodule was 
not particularly hard by itself, but in 
the midst of the surrounding softer tex- 
ture cake it was very noticeable when 
the cake was eaten. 

Nothing was found which would pre- 
vent the formation of this lump, and be 
edible at the same time—the two horns 
of the dilemma which so often con- 
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fronts the food technologists—and so, amount of water, even when the result- reached the far end of the pipe, some of 
ingenious as the reasoning behind the ing gel was entirely too stiff to be in- the raw taste was gone, but that was 
method was, the experiment had to be  corporated in the cake mix. all that happened, outside of the loss 
written off as another of those things. What was needed was a starch with- of considerable starch through burning. 

STARCH MANIPULATED out the raw taste, a dry powdered prod- Next, the starch was cooked with water 


Searching for a way to use starch as a uct which could be added to the cake until gelatinization was complete, then 


moisture retaining agent in cake batters, mix in large amounts without at the the cooked paste was run out in a sheet, 


a series of experiments was undertaken same time throwing the moisture con- dried thoroughly, ground to a powder 
to modify starch so that it would be _ tent of the batter completely out of and sifted. Baking tests showed the 
suitable for the purpose. Several ob- whack, and last of all a starch which _ results to be interesting, but the expense 


stacles were in the way from the start. would be completely gelatinized during of preparation was entirely too great. 


The characteristically “raw” taste of the baking process. 
starch was one; another was “the. fact Several means were tried to produce volved dehydration of the starch paste 
that when the taste was eliminated by the desired alteration in the starch cell. by freezing and also by forcing the paste 
cooking with water the percentage of <A stream of starch was blown through — through spinnerets into an acetone bath. 
a long, heated pipe. 


starch was very small in relation to the 
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HETHER it’s cold outside, or hot summe 
weather, Vream and Vreamay always remai 
plastic and workable. Only these specialized shorte 
ings of Swift's get exclusive treatment during hy 
drogenation to insure that. They have the wides 
plastic range of any leading hydrogenated shortening 
This great plastic range makes Vream and Vreama 
remarkable mixers. They never cause lumpy, string! 
doughs. You don’t have to dig them out of the drum 
Icings made with Vream and Vreamay hold up, evé 
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interesting, the expense of such treat- 
ment was prohibitive. 

About this time, the writer recalled 
reading some of Anderson’s early work 
on the puffing of starches and cereal 
grain. It was decided to trv the idea 
of “exploding” the starch tu see whether 
this might not give the right product. 
On the face of it, the procedure would 
have been simpler and cheaper, for it 
involved no cooking with water, no dry- 
ing, grinding and sifting of the starch. 

For the experiment, the writer used 
heavy-walled test tubes wrapped with 
fine-mesh copper screening as _protec- 
tion against any flying glass. The tubes 


 Vreamay icings es: 


ain firm . . do 
t melt in hottest — 
weather! 
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were filled about three quarters full of 
starch, then sealed off and put into an 
oven at about 550° F. for approximately 
10 minutes. On taking the tubes out 
of the oven, the sealed end of each 


tube was immediately struck with a 
There was a loud report, the 
copper screening bulged out, and the 
powdered starch within the tube became 
a porous, puffed white mass somewhat 
like tufts of cotton. 

Obviously, the amount of puffed starch 


that could be made in this way was 


hammer. 


severely limited, but enough was ob- 
tained to run a couple of baking tests. 
The results were decidedly promising. 


this manner 
was the 


The starch obtained in 


was tasteless. In a way, it 
It simply had 
there was not a 


essence of nothingness. 
no taste. Certainly 
trace of the raw, uncooked starch flavor 
about it. While it was not a powder 
and could not be ground to a powder, 
this made little difference anyway, for 
the puffed mass disintegrated in water 
very quickly to form a thin, fluid gel. 
The tried to find 
making starch in commercial 
touch with the 
one obvious possible source and a few 
others, but had no success. Evidently, 
while Anderson’s original work had cov- 


writer 
puffed 
quantities, getting in 


someone 
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ered starches, the commercial application 
of his patents to the puffing of cereals 
such as wheat and rice had blotted out 
the other work. Consequently, for lack 
of a source of supply, the experiment 
was dropped. 

In the mixing of many cake batters 
it is customary to whip the egg whites, 
when they are used separately and then 
fold them into the rest of the batter. 
In this way the beaten whites contribute 
substantially to the structure of the fin- 
ished cake, bringing to the batter thou- 
The egg white 
foam, naturally, is a somewhat fragile 
thing, and in the process of blending it 
and the main batter, much of the light- 
ness of this whip can be lost. 


sands of small air cells. 


It seemed probable that some means 
could be found of so stabilizing these 
whipped egg whites that even under 
quite rough handling they would not 
break down. 
finely divided solid substances to the 
foam, a substance that would collect at 
the interface, in line with usual theory 
on the subject of foams, came to mind. 
Flour, of course, had been used occa- 
It is not very 
satisfactory because the flour itself takes 
up moisture when in contact with the 
What was wanted, according to 
theory, was a powder which did not 
take up any water and was, in so far as 


The idea of adding some 


sionally by bakers before. 


whites. 


possible, insoluble. Talcum powder was 
Using 


very small percentages of talcum pow- 


tried and gave excellent results. 


der, egg white foams could be stabilized 
for long periods of time and “tough- 
ened” to resist much handling. — Still, 
talcum powder is not exactly a food 
product and therefore, while a gratify- 
ing vindication of the idea, it 
hardly advanced the experiment. 


basic 


Casting about for something to take 
the place of tale, yet be edible, the idea 
There 
was, of course, the drawback of the fat 
content of the but this was 
easily remedied by preparing a special 
Using 
fat-free cocoa, results strikingly similar 


of using cocoa seemed feasible. 
cocoa, 
fat-free cocoa for the exepriment. 
to those obtained with tale were ob- 
The egg white was stable and 


highly resistant to handling. 
sults were favorable in the cake. 


tained. 
The re- 


Naturally, the use of even fat-free 
cocoa restricted the to chocolate 
No correspondingly good sta- 
bilizing agent was found that was white 
Con- 
sequently, the experiment fell short of 


idea 
batters. 


enough for use in other batters. 


being an all-out success. 

There they are—experiments that lie 
among the laboratory files and gather 
dust. There are many others to keep 
the Great Pie Crust Re- 
search for one, and the Continuous Bat- 
ter Mixing Problem for another. Nor 
can it safely be assumed that all of 
them are dead, even though buried. 


them company 


FOOTNOTE TO SUCCESS 


P.S.—The writer’s wife said it should 


witching to Swift for their shortening needs. Swift’s 
omplete Shortening Service answers every one of 
bur baking problems . . . and does the job better! 
teningfask your Swift salesman to prove how you can realize 
reamagetta profits by standardizing on Swift’s Hydroge- 
stringgeted Shortenings. 

> drum 
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advantage Vream and 
Vreamay have in plasticity. 
In competition with three 
other well known brands these 
Swift shortenings were shown 
to have a much wider plastic 
range than their nearest com- 
petitor. Notice the difference 
as it is illustrated on this 
thermometer chart! 


horte 
ing hy 
wides! 


SHORTENING 
“es 
SHORTENING 
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be mentioned that he has an excellent 
job, and the foregoing experiments are 


VREAMAY 


only the exceptions to his general rule. 
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WEST VIRGINIA WEDDING 

Miss Winifrede Creel Belcher and Lieu- 
tenant William Roland Gentry, Jr., were 
married in Charleston, W. Va., July 28. 
The bride is a daughter of Guy Newton 
Belcher, general manager of the Conlon 
Baking Co., of Charleston. 
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NATIONAL Pp 
COUNCIL 
he OFFICE OF DEFENSE HEAIT 
AND WELFARE SERVICES 
US. PUBLIC HEALTH 
: SERVICE 
NATIONAL NUTR/TION 
CONFERENCE FOR EFENS: 
% FLOERAL SECURITY 
AGENCY 
& AMERICAN MEDICAL 
ASSOC/ATION 


ASSOCIATIONS = 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


The War Department has specified that 
ali flour purchased for the United States 
Army must be enriched in conformity 
with the standards set by the Food and 
Drug Administration. The Quartermaster 
Corps also has announced that all com- 
mercial bread purchased for Army use 
must be enriched. Through this action, 


the already impressive list of important 


OF BAKING 
STATE NUTRITIO, 
OM M, 


organizations which have endorsed the 
enrichment program is virtually completed. 

The inclusion of Enriched White Bread 
and Flour as integral and important parts 
of the carefully planned Army diet is 
another outstanding example of the 
unqualified support given to the enrich- 
ment program by organizations which 


exert a commanding influence on the pur- 


chasing habits of the American people. 

Every baker should take advantage of 
this concerted drive to place a new and 
stronger Staff of Life on the tables of 
America. Make Enriched White Bread 
available and let your customers know 
you have it. 


This is one of a series published as a service 


to the Baking Industry by Merck & Co. Inc. 


MERCK & CO. ING. Menufrctuning Chemists WAMWAY, X. J. 


In Canada: MERCK & CO. Limited, Montreal and Toronto 




















THE BAKERS’ 
WAR JOB 








HE bakers’ war job, says Lord Wool- 

ton, the British Minister of Food, 
is the making of bread as skillfully as 
possible. “Of all the foods essential to 
the welfare of the nation bread is easily 
first in importance,” he told bakers re- 
cently, “and your efforts have much 
to do with the fact that we remain the 
best fed people in Europe. Let the na- 
tional loaf prove your skill in the na- 
tional effort. It is your war job.” 

On another occasion, addressing a press 
conference at the Ministry of Food, Lord 
Woolton said he was very grateful to 
the baking trade for the efforts they 
were making up and down the country 
to instruct bakers, who had all their 
lives been accustomed to baking white 
flour, as to the technical differences that 
producing the best 


were involved in 


bread from the national flour. He was 
glad to know that the master bakers 
were taking their responsibilities in re- 
spect to these technicalities seriously, 
because it was upon their skill in baking 
a comparatively new product that the 
success of the national loaf depended. 
Indeed they had in 


good deal of the health of the nation. 


their keeping a 


The Ministry of Food could supply the 
right flour but could not bake it, and 
he thought it was not only a wise but a 
patriotic action which the master bakers 
had taken in sending instructors through- 
out the country to teach bakers how to 
produce the best results from that ex- 
cellent flour which was being produced. 
He hoped the bakers throughout the 
country would be equally eager to learn. 
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Manufacture of Table 
Jellies and Ice Cream 


Prohibited in England 


Lonvon, Enc.—Two of the things much 
beloved by children and even by a large 
numbers of grown-ups—table jellies and 
ices—will disappear very shortly. The 
manufacture of ice cream (commonly 
known as “ices”) will be prohibited after 
Sept. 30 and of table jellies at an early 
date not yet named. In both cases 
the decision has been made by the Min- 
istry of Food in order to save raw ma- 
terials, labor, factory space, fuel, pack- 
ing materials and transport. 

The raw materials, it is stated, can be 
used in foods which can be equitably 
distributed,—impracticable, anyway, in 
the case of ice cream. It also is stated 
that the wholesale factories of these prod- 
ucts are to be utilized for more essential 
purposes in 
effort. 

There are still some soft drinks avail- 
able, which are sometimes bought in 
lieu of the other old favorites. Ration- 
ing of chocolates and sweets commenced 
July 27 to secure fairer distribution. 
From that day such goods must not be 
sold at retail without cutting coupons 
to the correct value from the personal 
ration book for chocolates and sweets. 
Children will be allowed a larger ration 
than their elders. No registration at a 
special shop will be necessary—the con- 


connection with the war 


sumer may buy where he or she pleases. 

Table jellies have been scarce for a 
long time and their complete withdrawal 
will not be much missed, except perhaps 
by confectioners, who possibly will have 
sufficient stocks of gelatin to continue 
making jelly for their confections for 
a time. 
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SALVATORE SUNSERI DEAD 
Salvatore Sunseri, 58, president of the 
Pennsylvania Macaroni Co., died in Pitts- 
burgh, Aug. 15, a few hours after he 
had been stricken by a heart attack. 
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42 New Members for 
Tri-State Bakers 
Association 

During the past 45 days, 42 bakeries 
in Alabama, Louisiana and Mississippi 
have joined the Tri-State Bakers Asso- 
ciation, according to an announcement 
by Bernard Schutten, president of the 
organization and who is president of the 
G. H. Leidenheimer Baking Co., New 
Orleans. 

Shortly following his election as presi- 
dent, late in April, Mr. Schutten initiated 
a drive for new members and was grati- 
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fied with its success. However, more 
members are wanted and since this time, 
the organization, effective Aug. 1, en- 
listed the help of the allied trades, and 
the salesmen of the various allied firms 
will solicit new members for the organi 
zation. 

In a report at a recent board of gov- 
ernors’ meeting, Secretary Sidney Bau- 
dier, Jr., pointed out that the associa 
tion has held six sectional meetings in 
Louisiana and Mississippi and two state- 


wide gatherings in these states. During 


the past three months, 22 bulletins have 
been issued to members. 


Sts Easy to tie up 


#1—Theme poster of National Donut 
Week and Hallowe'en. Its appeal is timely, 


universal and straight-to-the-heart! 


#2—Helps Production! Energy for more 
work is the powerful message here. 


#3 —Linked with our National Nutritional 


Program... in tune with Uncle Sam’s health 


campaign. 
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Pennsylvania Bakers 
Discuss Bread 
Enrichment Plans 


PirrssurcH, Pa.—Definite action rela- 
tive to approval of the proposed en- 
riched bread program was deferred by 
the members of the Retail Master Bakers 
Association of Western Pennsylvania at 
a meeting held at the South Hills Coun- 
try Club, Aug. 12. 
portance of the matter it was held ad- 
visable to defer the matter for a special 


In view of the im- 


with this 
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meeting at which all members will be 
asked to attend. 

Louis J. Dudt, president of the Penn- 
sylvania Bakers Association and a lead- 
ing retail baker, stated that the state 
association was prepared to act pending 
the receipt of accurate information from 
the bakers regarding their wishes. If 
favorable to the enriched bread plan, 
legislation to that end would be submit- 
ted to the legislature in January. 

Similar action was taken relative to the 
apprentice plan by which in co-operation 
with the Pittsburgh Board of Education, 
baking apprentices would be taught the 


i, 
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Meats 


ITH an eye towards the baker's problems 

of today, DCA is making it easier than ever 

to tie in with the year’s greatest sales-building 
promotion . . . National Donut Month. 

It has prepared a series of dynamic posters that is directly 

aimed towards the war effort and strongly spotlights the 


&/ 


importance of donuts asa wartime food. 


In addition, DCA has worked out timely promotional 


plans that fit in with your distribution and wartime needs. 
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OF AMERICA 


393 Seventh Avenue, New York City 
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fundamentals of baking. Herman Knell, 
chairman of the committee in charge of 
the plan, stated that it was a matter of 
importance to the retail bakers due to 
the fact that many of their workers are 
finding work in defense plants or are 
joining the armed forces of the nation. 

Wendel Fleckenstein presided at the 
meeting, which was followed by a din- 
ner party. 
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OREGON BAKERY SOLD 
Sale of the Perfection Bakery at Hills- 
boro, Oregon, to Herman Schoen was 
announced recently. 
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For posters and details, use coupon below. And to be 
sure you get them in time to take full advantage of 
their value to you—do so TODAY! 


Doughnut Corporation of America 
393 Seventh Ave., New York City 
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New Thoughts on 
the Stale Problem 


QQ Qs 


Industrious as they may be, some bak- 
ers, year-round, are worried because of 
the stale bread problem, and they never 
seem completely able to solve it. Not 
so any Adam_ Reinhardt, 
M. Fs 
At one time he, too, was puzzled and 
perplexed and he felt that his efforts 
were not being properly appreciated. 
Now he realizes that it is not merely a 
question of baking a quality, wholesome 


longer with 
bakery proprietor at Elmhurst, 


loaf, but presenting that product entic- 
ingly and interestingly. 

“Some people will never know what 
good bread you can bake until you 
give them a piece and ask them to eat 
it,” philosophized Mr. Reinhardt. “That 
is One reason why from time to time we 
slice a loaf and invite customers to try 
it. I say ‘customers,’ because these peo- 
ple may be regular buyers of our other 
baked goods, and yet seem to fight 
shy of our bread wares. 

“Another good feature of a sliced loaf, 
right here in the store, is that it adds 
an element of novelty, and that is good 
in itself. We place a nice looking loaf, 
freshly sliced, on an attractive plate, 
and this on a neatly covered table. 
Naturally 
they want to know more about our 


“That sets people talking. 
breads, and our salesgirls are keenly 
alert to give interesting, informative an- 
swers to all questions.” 

Mr. Reinhardt has the following plac- 
ard prominently displayed in his store: 


TO OUR CUSTOMERS 


Please place your orders for bread 
with us, so that we will be able to 
supply you regularly and need never 
disappoint you. This helps both the 
store and the customer and you can 
always be sure of a freshly baked, 
wholesome loaf of bread. Thank you. 


oo 


That sign has helped us considerably. 
People coming in here naturally notice 
it and comment on it. It gives us an 
opportunity to tell more about our vari- 
ous breads and the advantages of plac- 
ing steady orders. You know how some 
people run around for a loaf of bread. 
One day they buy it here, tomorrow 
With such hit-and-miss 
policy, you need little wonder why a bak- 


somewhere else. 


er never knows from one day to the 
next how many batches to bake. It’s 
sheer speculation to bake too many, in 
the hopes of a large turnover, as a baker 
sometimes does. Naturally he finds him- 
self frequently with too many stales. 
“We stress the advantages of placing 
regular orders for all our baked goods, 
Of course, 
this enterprising baker, “no one thing by 
itself will make a baker’s bread popular. 
First of all, you need quality materials; 


” 


so far as possible. observed 


we use the best, most wholesome ingredi- 
ents, and we tell our customers about 
that. Then, too, loaves of bread must be 
baked to have an attractive appetizing 
appearance. That helps a lot. And they 
should be displayed conspicuously, in- 
vitingly. 
window to loaves of bread alone. And 


We frequently devote a whole 


our bread sales are in the forefront be- 
cause we are not backward about pushing 
bread.” 
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BREAD ax. MEAT 


| Will not win the war 
But they will help a lot 


GOOCH’S BEST FLOUR 


Requires No Blending 


FOR PERFECT BREAD 
| QUALITY — UNIFORMITY — _ SERVICE 





GOOCH MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
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ORE than a year ago the Newton 
M (Kansas) Junior Chamber of 

Commerce started a project to 
commemorate the bringing of Turkey 
wheat to the United States from Russia 
by Mennonites late in the last century. 
The memorial pictured herewith, standing 
in the city park at Newton, is the result. 

Four panels at the foot of the memorial 
tell the story in brief of the great part 
Mennonites played in making the area 
around Newton, and the entire hard 
winter wheat belt, the great bread wheat 
producing area it is today. 

One panel represents the Russian Cri- 
this 
Mennonites came with their bags of ‘Tur- 
key seed wheat, finally to settle in the 
area around Newton. 


mea. It was from country the 


Another panel shows the part played 
by the Santa Fe Railroad in bringing 
these people to the United States. New- 
ton now is a major Santa Fe station and 
The third panel depicts the 
ocean voyage to America, and the fourth 


junction. 


shows the new homes of the pioneers in 
Kansas. 

Eight feet high and standing atop a 
pedestal six feet in height, the tall, som- 
ber statue towers 14 feet high in the 
Newton park. 
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BUILT BY WHEAT: A WHEAT MEMORIAL 


Almost as interesting as the pioneer 
story is the account of how the Newton 
young men promoted and financed the 
project. They were looking about for 
a suitable job to do and became more 


and more aware of the great debt New- 











ton and the state of Kansas owed to 
these rugged pioneers. The idea of a 
memorial caught the imagination of the 
group and at once they set about to 
raise funds. Aware of the interest which 
would be aroused among farmers, millers, 
grain men and anyone else close to the 
wheat fields of the state, the young men 
decided to collect their donations in 
wheat. They got wheat from the gov- 
ernor, wheat from the mills and countless 
bushels from wheat raisers all over the 
hard winter wheat area. 

So the memorial was fittingly built 
by wheat, in the center of the hard winter 
wheat belt and in a city where a flour 
mill, Newton Milling & Elevator Co., 
still is owned and operated by descend- 
ants of the Mennonites. Carl B. War- 
kentin, the late president of the Newton 
mill, was the son of the man credited 
with much of the leadership of the early 
Mennonites, and Mrs. Warkentin and her 
sister-in-law still own the controlling in- 
terest in the Newton company. 

Carl B. Hedrick, advertising man in 
Newton, who is well acquainted with 
flour milling in the Southwest, got .up 
with the sun one morning to take this 
picture while the light still shone on the 
front of the statue, which faces north. 





T.C. Weltmer Crowned 
Golf Champion of 
Chicago Bakers Club 


Cuicaco, Inu.—T. C. Weltmer, Schulze 
Baking Co., is the golf champion of the 
Bakers Club of Chicago. He was award- 
ed the president’s trophy for winning 
first low net at the golf tournament held 
at the Medinah Country Club on Aug. 27. 

Despite unfavorable weather conditions 
just before tournament time, 95 bakers 
and allied men played golf and nearly 
150 attended the dinner when prizes were 
awarded. President L. A. Williamson, 
presided and introduced several leading 
members, including W. E. Long, who 
spoke briefly. Mr. Long praised the work 
of the officers of the Bakers Club for 
the remarkable progress and growth of 
this organization and predicted that it 
would be one of the outstanding clubs 
of the country. 

L. E. Caster, Rockford, IL, and a 
director of the club, told the bakers that 
they had been presented with a wonder- 
ful program with enriched bread. He 
urged all to put in a little more effort to 
make the plan a real success. 

Other prize winners in addition to Mr. 
Weltmer, were: L. Marcucci, Gonnella 
Baking Co.; G. N. Bruce, Durkee Famous 
Foods; J. J. Kelly, Jr., Kelly Flour Co.; 
M. Marcucci, and N. Cortesi, Gonnella 
Baking Co.; R. Ross, American Maize 
Products Co.; H. bakers 
union; R. L. Lloyd, American Maize 
Products Co.; S. J. Joss, A. H. Piper 
Co.; G. Widen, Widen’s Bakery; N. G. 
Anderson, Bay State Milling Co.; I. Fer- 
rill, Mid West Wax Paper Co.; R. 
Skarin, Petersen Oven Co.; E. Weber, 
retail baker; J. H. Debs, Chicago Metal- 
lic Mfg. Co.; L. Waldron, Thomas E. 
O'Neill Co.; N. R. Swartwout, Bakers 
Helper; G. Marcucci, Gonnella Baking 
Co.; Jack Schaefer, Peter Pan Bakeries, 
Kalamazoo, Mich.; C. Grennan, Jersey 
Farm Baking Co.; C. J. Burny, Burny 


Safstrom, 


Bros., Inc.; J. M. Langer, Anheuser- 
Busch, Ine.; R. C. Drury, American Maize 
Products Co.; George Nelson, Eagle 
Baking Co.; Tom Ahern, Edw. Katzinger 
Co.; L. Dourlain, Burny Bros., Inc. 

V. Christianson, Bowman Dairy Co., 
distinguished himself by getting a hole 
in one on the sixteenth hole. He was 


awarded a prize for the accomplishment. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MRS. B. A. ECKHART DEAD 
—~<>-- 
Wife of Late Milling Leader Almost 
Reaches Ninetieth Birthday— 
Two Sons Survive 





Cuicaco, Itn1.—Mrs. B. A. Eckhart, 
wife of the late B. A. Eckhart, for many 
years one of the country’s leading mill- 
ers, died the morning of Aug. 26. Mrs. 
Eckhart would have been 90 years of 
age in November. Mr. Eckhart died in 
May, 1931. 

Mrs. Eckhart is survived by two sons, 
Percy B. Eckhart, chairman of the board 
of the B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., and 
Carlos K. Eckhart, treasurer of the 
company, and two daughters. 


PRICE PROTECTION 


Wicuita, Kansas.—The Consoli- 
dated Flour Mills Co., Wichita, an- 
nounces that it is adopting an idea 
gained from one of its customers of 
printing the following on the back of 
its voucher checks: 

“By endorsement of this check the 
payee certifies that the prices shown 
on any invoices covered by this check 
are not in excess of maximum price 
permitted by applicable regulations 
of the Office of Price Administration 
or any other duly authorized govern- 
mental authority and the payee agrees 
to refund any amount in excess of 
such maximum prices.” 





Campaign to End 
Loss in Man Power 
Launched 


New York, N. Y. —The initial step in 
a national campaign to prevent loss in 
man power through industrial and other 
accidents was launched recently with an 
appropriation of $250,000 by the National 
Safety Council at a meeting here. 

Funds for the campaign, which will 
start in war production areas and reach 
into every community in the country, will 
come from a $5,000,000 safety fund be- 
ing raised by the War Production Fund 
to conserve man power, formed by the 
council at the request of President Roose- 
velt. Funds for the campaign will be ob- 


tin 
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tained from commerce and 
throughout the nation. 

The council estimates that unless there 
is some check to the present accident 
trend 52,000 workers will be killed be- 
fore the end of 1942, and 4,168,000 in- 
jured. Unless accidents are reduced, 500,- 
000,000 man days of labor will be lost 
by the end of the year, the announce- 
ment estimated. William A. Irwin, former 
president of U. S. Steel Corp. and chair- 
man of the fund stated that “in war 
production the time lost will exceed that 
necessary to build 20 battleships, 1,000 
destroyers, 9,000 bombers and 40,000 
tanks.” 

A sum of $70,000 of the initial appro- 
priation will be devoted to work toward 
industrial safety, while an additional $45,- 
000 will start a fight on accidents in the 
home and $35,000 will go to work of local 
safety councils and campaigns in traffic 
safety and the prevention of accidents 
among agricultural workers. 

Thomas W. Lamont is treasurer of the 
fund and Winthrop W. Aldrich is chair- 
man of the board of trustees of the Na- 
tional Safety Council. 


industry 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF Lfre— 
ODT OPENS DULUTH OFFICE 
Dututu, Minn.—J. E. Collins, former- 
ly of the Great Lakes Transit Co. and 
the Minnesota-Atlantic Transit Co., has 
opened an office in the Sellwood Build- 
ing, Duluth, for the Office of Defense 
Transportation. F. S. Keiser, former 
traffic commissioner of the Duluth Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and now deputy asso- 
ciate director of the ODT in Chicago, 
announced the appointment. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
EXPORT SHIPMENTS EXPEDITED 
New York, N. Y.—Shipments to the 

least congested ports in Latin America 
and the United Nations will be given 
priority by the Board of Economic War- 
fare, in order to minimize as much as 
possible the congestion created by con- 
voys. Arrival of these large units taxes 
the facilities of many of the large ports, 
and American exporters are advised to 
make arrangements with their buyers to 
meet the added costs of overland hauls 
wherever the government finds it neces- 
sary to re-route goods to other areas. 





Crop PATTERNS 


By A. W. ERICKSON 


LMOST every year the climatic con- 
ditions governing crop develop- 
ment form a pattern which close- 

ly resembles the weather and progress 
pattern of some preceding year. Some- 
times the crop reporter finds this pat- 
tern within a few years, sometimes it is 
20, 30 and even 50 years back. When he 
finds it he begins to make comparisons 
and asks the old timers questions about 
what happened. He does not dare to use 
it as an infallible guide to what is going 
to happen because often, though the pat- 
terns match very closely, Mother Nature 
flips her coin and changes her mind over- 
night. 

Willis C. Helm, of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., once told me about the fear- 
ful frost year of 1888. He was a young 
man at Jamestown, N. D., in that year. 


The wheat crop was as fine a prospect ° 


as the country had ever seen. It was, 
however, a cool, wet summer and the 


crop was late. The common variety then 
was the old Fife which was slow to 
mature. At Jamestown, N. D., it was 
grass ‘green on the evening of Aug. 14. 
A killing frost fell and the crop even this 
far south was practically ruined. 

This summer, while visiting with Carl 
Nordhaugen of Leeds, N. D., I asked him 
if he remembered the frost of 1888. He 
did. At Hatton, N. D., he was up all 
night kindling smudge fires in the wheat 
fields. D. G. Mackay of Indian Head, 
Sask., also remembered the night of Aug. 
14. He helped kindle smudge fires around 
the test plots on the Experiment Station 
at Indian Head. The fires did no good. 
Though the air seemed calm there was 
enough movement that the smoke was 
wafted away as soon as it seemed to 
blanket the wheat. The green wheat froze 
from Indian Head to Jamestown. 

As this, the most severe of early frosts, 
had been preceded by early frosts in 
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1885 and 1886 what was then the northern 
edge of the North American spring wheat 
belt was establishing a bad reputation as 
a wheat producer. Seed that would germ- 
inate was often difficult to obtain. The 
Fife variety was late maturing and 
though a good milling wheat did not seem 
able to meet the requirements of the 
north. 

Dr. Cora Hind, veteran crop reporter 
of the Winnipeg Free Press, recalls Can- 
ada’s wonderful wheat crop of 1915. That 
year she tried to match crop patterns 
and 1888 stood out in her mind. The 
crop situation of 1915 seemed identical. 
She covered Alberta, Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba in late August and much of the 
wheat was green. The stands were mag- 
nificent, with heavy “six-rowed” heads, 
but late in coming to full maturity. Wea- 
ther was cool and retarding. Talking to 
a farmer near Moose Jaw late in August 
about his green wheat she did not have 
heart to tell him what she was afraid 
would happen. The following year she 
saw him and asked about the 1915 crop. 
Yes, it had matured and he harvested 37 
bus per acre average on his whole farm. 
It tested 63 lbs bu and was the finest 
crop he had ever produced. 

What happened in 1915? What was Na- 
ture’s solution to an apparently impos- 
sible situation? 

Immediately after the series of early 
frosts which came to climax in 1888 sev- 
eral men began to select and develop 
earliness in plants by crossing varieties. 
Dr. Saunders had developed the mighty 
Marquis by crossing the late maturing 
Fife with the early maturing Red Cal- 
cutta of India. Segar Wheeler of Rost- 
hern, Sask., had by selection developed 
the earlier maturing Red Bobs. Both 
varieties were, many days earlier than 
Fife and had spread over the Canadian 
prairies like a blanket—Red Bobs to the 
north and Marquis more to the south. 
But more important was the caprice of 
Nature. Instead of sending down chilling 
blasts from the Arctic in late August no 
frosts fell that month. Day after day in 
September and no frost. The whole month 
went by and no general killing frosts. 
The earlier maturing varieties made good 
use of every day and before the dreaded 
low temperatures arrived Canada had 
matured a marvelous crop both as to 
quantity and quality. 

None of Canada’s bumper crops has 
ever been produced without creating 
some uneasiness regarding its maturity. 
It is Nature’s way. To produce maxi- 
mum yields ample moisture must fall. 
This in itself makes the crop take more 
time to develop in its fullness. Rainy 
weather means cool weather with more 
cloudy days. Even in the south we have 
found it is not possible to produce maxi- 
mum yields with too much cloudy wea- 
ther. 

In matching patterns to me it seems 
the 1942 crop more closely resembles the 
crop of 1928 than any other pattern I 
can find. That year Canada produced 
over 500,000,000 bus in the three prairie 
provinces and Saskatchewan’s share in 
this volume was 321,000,000 bus. Frosts 
fell early that year. On Aug. 22 a series 
of frosts began to fall. They did not 
blanket the whole country at once. Some 
stations show two to five degrees of 
frost on the 22nd, some the 23rd, others 
the 24th, 25th, and on to the 30th of 
August. At the end of this period frosts 
in varying degrees had fallen over most 
of the three provinces. They did untold 





damage to the quality of the wheat over 
large areas but despite the damage to 
grades the volume was there. It was one 
of Canada’s bumper crops. 

This year (1942) Canada has produced 
a wheat crop that will rival any of her 
preceding crops in bushels. This crop has 
been produced on a_ small acreage. 
Through government control of acreages 
the total for the three provinces is just 
above 20,000,000. Yet estimates of this 
year’s production range from 475,000,000 
to 540,000,000 bus. To produce the latter 
amount the average will have to be be- 
tween 26 and 27 bus per acre. This seems 
high, but I have seen miles of 30 and 35- 
bu wheat this year. There are no holes 
in the Canadian crop in 1942. It is uni- 
formly good and frequently the lighter 
and poorer soils carry the best matured 
and most promising prospects. However, 
there are still large areas of green wheat 
in Canada. In this respect the pattern 
very closely resembles that of 1928. Up 
to the last minute on Aug. 24 it was 
identical. On the 19th and 20th the wea- 
ther was hot and forcing. It was push- 
ing the wheat towards maturity, but in 
the Regina area the barometer hung low 
both days. On the morning of the 21st 
a cold drizzling rain began to fall. The 
wind was high in the northwest and the 
thermometer was dropping. At noon the 
temperature ranged from 50° to 55° over 
the territory I covered. The wind was 
strong, the clouds blew away. The sky 
was clear and by 10 o’clock that night 
the air was calm, clear and chilly with 
the thermometer at 43°. What would hap- 
pen about daybreak? 

Nothing happened. Instead of the 
wheat freezing the thermometer appar- 
ently froze at 40° and went no lower. 
Though it appeared all day the 22nd that 
the crop pattern of 1928 would match 
almost to the hour, Nature for this per- 
iod pulled her chestnuts out of the fire. 
A few scattered frosts in the higher alti- 
tudes around Riding Mountain in Mani- 
toba were reported. The wheat south of 
there was practically past the damage 
stage had frosts fallen but the wheat 
acreage lies at a little lower altitude and 
no damage was done. 

Will all of Canada’s green wheat ma- 
ture? I doubt that all of it will escape 
some damage but it is my opinion the 
volume of the crop is well established and 
it is huge. Not only is this true of wheat 
but of oats and barley as well. Canada’s 
oats crop will rival her wheat crop in 
bushels and her barley crop will exceed 
200,000,000 bus. 

While guessing weather and wind in 
Canada, especially at this the critical per- 
iod, is interesting and exciting I consider 
it a hazardous occupation for any well 
established prophet. It is much safer to 
report what has happened to date. Match- 
ing crop patterns is safer but not an in- 
fallible guide. 

I believe to date the volume of Can- 
ada’s cereal crops is firmly established. I 
also believe the volume of well matured 
wheat, far enough advanced so that it 
cannot be seriously damaged by frosts, 
is much larger than it was in 1928. From 
now on every 24 hours that pass with- 
out frost will add millions of bushels of 
matured grains to the higher classifica- 
tion. I also believe Canada will have more 
frost damaged wheat than we have seen 
for some time because there are large 
districts that are still very green. To 
mature all-of it will require a fall sea- 
son like 1915. This is asking much, but 
who knows what Nature will do? 
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New Fleischmann Division 


Formed by Standard Brands 


The formation of The Fleisch- 
mann Division within Standard 
Brands, Inc.,has been announced 
by James S. Adams, president, to 
handle the sale of all Fleisch- 
mann bakery products. In- 
creased emphasis is thus placed 
on bakery products sales meth- 
ods, promotion and services. 

The officers and department 
heads of the new division are all 
well known in the baking field 
and all were associated with the 
Fleischmann company before it 
became a part of Standard 
Brands. Their combined period 
of service with the two compa- 
nies totals over 120 years. The 
new division will be headed by 
Joseph A. Lee, as vice president 
and director, and Albert R. 
Fleischmann as vice president in 
charge of sales. Russell W. Var- 
ney will be director of sales pro- 
motion and Robert Griggs will 
be sales manager. Robert W. 
Brooks will be manager of bak- 
ery service. 
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BRITAIN REDUCES BREAD SUBSIDY TO BAKERS 


Eno.—A_ reduction in the 
bread subsidy was foreshadowed for some 
weeks. Now it is an accomplished fact, 
the temporary graded subsidy of 4s 
(96c), 3s (72c) and 2s (48c) per sack 
of 280 lbs, according to output of bread, 
having been reduced from June 20 to 
2s per 280 lbs for the first eight sacks, 
only, used in bread production. This 
is 2s in addition to the basic subsidy of 
%s 9d ($1.86) on all flour used in bread 
production which is allowed all licensed 


Lonbon, 


bread bakers, to enable them to produce 
and sell bread at 8d (16c) per 4 lbs in 
view of the price of home milled flour 
being 33s 3d per 280 lbs and imported, 
34s per 280 Ibs delivered. The additional 
subsidy of 2s per 280 lbs is being allowed 
only until the end of September, when 
its ultimate withdrawal, retention or re- 
vision will be announced by the govern- 
ment after it has completed further in- 
vestigations into bread production costs. 

Last September, when the Ministry 


of Food raised the price of flour and 
decided to take from the bakers part of 
the subsidy which they had been granted 
when the price of flour was fixed at 25s 
6d per 280 lbs, a mass meeting of the 
bakers was held in London. At this 
meeting such a storm of protest was 
raised that the ministry conceded a 
temporary additional subsidy to the basic 
subsidy of 7s 9d per 280 lbs, ranging 
from 4s per 280 lbs on the first 100 
sacks of flour used per week for bread 





The World’s Finest Army 
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best brecatd 


@ When Napoleon said “an army marches on its stomach,” he hardly 
dreamed of the rich and varied fare the American soldier enjoys. A bal- 
anced diet, yes; but equally important is the emphasis on good eating. 


Take his bread, for example. Whether it comes from commercial bakers 
serving the camps or is made in the cantonment bakeries, it meets ex- 









acting standards of nutrition and taste. 


It's enriched with vitamins and minerals. It contains liberal quantities 
of milk, shortening and sugar. And the boys like it—to the tune of 
eight ounces per day per man! 


Much of this good bread is made with the same modern Dextrose sugar 
so many bakers have used. We're proud of the fact that CERELOSE 


has been enlisted to play its part for Victory. 


* *& CERELOSE IS PURE DEXTROSE SUGAR x * 


Perfected first for bakers, now accepted by a wide range of food industries, CERELOSE is 
pure, white and crystalline Dextrose sugar. Dextrose is one of the most valuable sugars 
found in nature; its nutritive value is r 
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baking, to 2s per 280 lbs on any quan- 
tity over and above 200 sacks per week. 

This concession was qualified by a 
stipulation that statements of costings 
were to be submitted by bakers for two 
separate weeks to be selected by the 
Minister of Food. These would be ex- 
amined by the ministry, and the Min- 
ister of Food would then decide what 
was to be done regarding the continua- 
tion, reduction or withdrawal of the 
subsidy. The statements were completed 
and duly submitted to the Ministry of 
Food and the National Association of 
Master Bakers, Confectioners and Cater- 
ers (which had appointed a special com- 
mittee to deal with the matter known as 
the Trades Joint Bread Price Com- 
mittee), each employing a firm of char- 
tered accountants to investigate the cost- 
ings statements. In the closing days of 
May the baking trade representatives 
were called to the ministry and told to 
expect an adverse decision. 

On June 19 the ministry announced 
that the temporary subsidy would be 
withdrawn on the following day, but by 
way of consolation to the very small 
bakers and pending the result of fur 
ther costings investigations, a reduced 
subsidy of 2s per 280 lbs would be al 
lowed on the first eight sacks of flour 
used by each baker weekly for bread 
baking. It was stated by the ministry’s 
account that the highest cost submitted 
was 42s lld ($10.30 at par rate of ex 
change) per sack of 280 Ibs, while the 
lowest was 29s 11d ($7.18) per sack. 
This, he said, gave an average of 34s 
1ld ($8.38) per sack. Included in these 
figures was the cost of the flour (33s 3d 
per 280 lbs delivered, less the subsidy), 
plus the proportionate cost of the yeast 
and other ingredients, wages, fuel, rent, 
rates and other overhead expenses, 
worked out on the per sack basis. The 
bakers simply had to submit their weekly 
costs, for the two weeks specified, to the 
Ministry of Food and the National Asso- 
ciation, the accountants doing the rest. 
Unfortunately, only a small percentage 
of the total number of bakers in the 
country submitted their costings, thus 
showing a lack of unanimity which un- 
doubtedly has reacted to the disadvan- 
tage of the trade as a whole. It is evi- 
dent, by the bakers’ vigorous criticism 
of the ministry’s decision, at local asso- 
ciation meetings, and the mass meeting 
held in London, that a considerable num- 
ber of the small bakers will be left with 
insufficient profit—if any at all—to con- 
tinue in business. However, a fact that 
greatly impressed the Ministry of Food, 
but actually proved unfavorable to the 
trade as a whole, was that about 5,50( 
bakers had not even claimed the basic 
subsidy of 7s 9d per 280 lbs from the 
government, which, no doubt, contributed, 
in part, to the adverse decision in re- 
gard to the subsidy. Various reasons 
were advanced for not claiming the sub- 
sidy, some good, some futile, such as the 
dislike of filling in forms, but the selfish- 
ness of apathy of the few hit back at the 
whole trade. 

The baking trade of Great Britain is 
largely composed of small bakers and it 
is they who will feel the reduction in 
the subsidy most keenly. A man whc 
has followed the situation very closely. 
says: 

“The rule of the convoy system is that 
the speed of all the ships must be that 
of the slowest vessel. There is no more 
reason why the small eight-sack baker 
(Continued on page 48.) 
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You contribute to National health and strength 
when your enriched white bread is on the table 
or packed in lunch boxes. The responsibility of 
Standard Milling Company is to supply you with 
good flours like Ceresota, Aristos and Heckers. 

GENERAL OFFICES They help you hold your production costs down... 


309 WEST JACKSON BLVD. they keep the quality of your enriched bread wp. 
CHICAGO 


" STANDARD conrany 


SRUFFALO BAKERY FLOURS 
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aday & Yesterday 


IN THE WESTERN DESERT 

It is a long, tedious, hazardous road 
that leads into the heart of the Western 
Desert. An occasional oasis breaks the 
monotony of the seemingly endless bar- 
ren brown. Relief comes dropping slow. 
But it comes generously when unex- 
pectedly after a plateau of proportions 
is circumnavigated there is exposed to 
view a compact building with all sorts 
of activity about it. This is no other 
than an R.A.S.C. bakery, manned by 
British personnel functioning in the 
Western Desert. Here it is that the 
golden-brown encrusted loaves of bread 
are made for our brave sons who fight 
in the forward areas. In the bakery 
are craftsmen from widely scattered 
parts of the British Isles, Englishmen, 
Irishmen, Welshmen and Scotsmen are 
there. 

These are the young men who play 
their part in the vital work of bread 
production, and sometimes under condi- 
tions and a pressure almost insupport- 
able. There is little glamor about this 
job. Rifles are always close to hand. 
Steel helmets and respirators are easily 
accessible. Bakers though they be they 
are soldiers first and always. Produc- 
tion must not flag. The troops must be 
supplied. And it is the proud boast 
of our soldier bakers that production 
does not flag. We wish these young 
friends well and a safe return. May 
they once again tread that long road, but 


this time robbed of its terrors, for the 


boys will be marching home victorious. 
—British Baker. 


HISTORICAL CELLAR BAKERY 
You've all heard about the bakery in 
the basement of the Capitol in Wash- 
ington, D. C., of course? Seldom, how- 
ever, has the story been so engagingly 
told as in Margaret Leech’s “Reveille 
in Washington.” There she _ pictures 
vividly the jitters of the Union capital 
as the Civil War started; the frenzied 
effort to arm the city against invasion; 
the pitifully inadequate initial arrange- 
ments for supplying and feeding troops; 
the near famine of the first few days 
after the fall of Sumter. Soldiers were 
billeted in the Capitol, then unfinished. 
They broiled their bacon over the furnace 
fires. And shortly, since there was vir- 
tually no other place available for such 
an establishment, a huge army bakery 
was developed in the Capitol basement. 
Now, to revert to Miss Leech’s account: 





“T allow.” said Old Dad Fetchit, of the Fish River Roller 
Mills, “‘they’s powerful few men has got more trouble than 
, ne? Stone up to the grocery. The 

uv ment’s lee © bearin’ down on 

Pap to sell substitutes along with 
ti=s*Fetchit’s Pride’ but they ain’t 
1 Inobody got any substitutes to 
+= sell an’ he’s worried dang near 
\ sick lookin’ for substitutes for 
IZ" substitutes. Last aie Pap 
dreamed he'd fell heir to a undred 

‘million tons of cassava flour an’ 





















cae | was sailin’ along nice an’ easy when 
Nh his houn’ dawg treed a coon some- 
iNi-wheres off in the timber an’ 
= cold sweat an’ without so much as a teaspoonful 
of feterita to open the store with this mornin’.” 


Pap come to in a 








From the Northwestern Miller of Food Administration Days in World War I 


“Smoke belched from queer little chim- 

neys that dotted the west terrace. Sol- 
diers lost themselves in the caves and 
crypts, with barrels of flour in every one 
of them. Even after taps had sounded 
the basement of the Capitol was lively. 
Men in paper caps moved around the 
enormous troughs and ovens. 
Toward morning the smell of fresh bevel 
drifted warmly through the cellar damp. 
The wagons began to back up to receive 
their loads of brown loaves for the regi- 
ments.” 

During the short-lived alarm of famine 
flour jumped from $7.50 to $12 and $15 bbl. 
Thousands of barrels of flour were con- 
fiscated by the government at the George- 
town mills. Ships and warehouses had 
been taken over by the militia, and all 
Sunday afternoon and night of April 20 
carloads of barrels, “trailing fine threads 
of flour,” had been moved to the Capitol, 
the Treasury and the Post Office. 
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Possibly under the influence of this 
situation and the presence of the bakery 
in the Capitol basement, William Howard 
Russell, correspondent of the Times of 
London, wrote of the senators, when they 
began sitting again, that they “reminded 
him of a gathering of bakers or millers 
in ‘slop-coats and light-colored clothing 
and felt wideawakes.’ ” 


Plans are now nearing completion for 
central purchasing of all India and 
Ceylon tea during the coming crop year 
by the British government. According 


to the recently announced tentative 
agreement between the United States 
and Britain, the British Ministry of 
Food will act as the central purchasing 
agent for tea requirements of the United 
Nations. Under this agreement, the 
United States will receive its allotment 
in cargo space to be provided by the 
War Production Board. 

WHY NOT STAY AT HOME? 

Where to hold large conventions, like 
the January food industry conventions 
normally held in Chicago coincident with 
the National Canners Association, is an 
unexpected. problem of war. For now 
that the Army has taken over the Stevens 
and Congress hotels in Chicago and most 
of the larger boardwalk hotel in Atlantic 
City, there are few other places to go. 
Cleveland, with its large municipal con- 
vention hall, lacks adequate hotel capac- 
ity but appears to be the best bet today 
—if, indeed, there are to be any more 
conventions. 

As a matter of fact, however, there is 
no pressing need during the war to hold 
so many conventions simultaneously. A 
staggered program would contribute 
much to better quality and quantity of 
convention work.—Food Industries. 


Of the total land area in the United 
States in farms, one twelfth, or approxi- 
mately 87,000,000 acres, are served by 
organized drainage enterprises, accord- 
ing to the 1940 census. 


A FAR AND FAST MOVING 
MILL PRESIDENT 

When General Mills’ president, D. D. 
Davis, stepped off a train at Minne- 
apolis on Aug. 5 he had completed the 
last leg of a yearly 9,000- or 10,000-mile 
fast-moving circle tour. 

In six weeks Mr. Davis had sat down 
to dinner with branch office people as 
their host in 10 United States cities in 
the climax-to the company’s two biggest 
contests. In the grocery products de- 
partment it’s the president’s annual 
award and in the flour and feed depart- 
ment, the D. D. Davis distinguished serv- 
ice award. The top salesmen in the win- 
ning branch offices in each division re- 
ceived from Mr. Davis certificates of 
General Mills common stock. In past 
years wives have been presented by Mr. 
Davis with a gift—in 1941°a portable 
radio. This year each woman present 
received a war bond. Amusing note at 
some dinners was the fact that the stock 
certificates were presented to the winners’ 
wives, 

The charts for the 1942-43 contest al- 
ready hang on the wall of Mr. Davis’ 
office. Last year’s winners have already 
been challenged by other men and offices 
in the new contest. 

COVENTRY MILL RESTORED 


The City Flour Mills at Coventry, Eng- 
land, owned by Messrs. Robbins and Pow- 
ers, and said to be one of the largest 
flour mills in.the Midlands, has been re- 
stored and is in full work again. It was 
seriously damaged in April last year. 
The Miller, a British trade journal, says 
the mills have a long history in which the 
Robbins and Powers families have shared; 
about 100 years ago they were acquired 
by Francis Robbins, who already owned 
mills at Dunchurch, Baginton, Kenil- 
worth and Stoneleigh, and was latterly 
joined by John Powers. It is related 
that the mill at Stoneleigh had eventual- 
ly to be given up and dismantled be- 
cause the ground landlord, the then Lord 
Leigh, objected to having any manufac- 
turing on his estate. 

TO A STRAWBERRY 

SHORTCAKE 

A shortcake breathes of summer skies 

And dusty roads, and hot sunrise, 

Beneath whose burning rays we found 

The treasured berries on the ground. 
Marion WoOopaALt. 
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AN END TO POLITICAL FAVORITISM? 


HILE it may be too early, but certainly not 

yet too late, to make prophecies, within the past 
fortnight there have been increasing signs and por- 
tents that we are rapidly approaching the time of 
actual, realistic, effective defense against inflation by 
doing those things which must be done, but which 
democratic government, especially our present polit- 
ically-minded government, hates to do. 

In evidence are: (1) visible weakening, under pres- 
sure of public opinion, of labor leader demands for 
further wage increases on top of the 72 per cent 
build-up since 1939, and an equally visible growth in 
administration realization that wage greed must some- 
where come to an end; (2) complete change of admin- 
istration front, émphasized by Secretary Wickard’s 
forthright declaration that an increase of 75 per cent 
in farm income since 1939 is enough and that hog 
prices two dollars above 110 per cent of parity are 
in themselves inflation; and (3) encouraging indica- 
tion that Congress, probably not until after election, 
will go honestly to the root of the business of mop- 
ping up more of the 115 billion dollar national in- 
come by imposing a direct, graduated consumer sales 
tax upon everything save, perhaps, the bare essentials 
of living. 

None of these things is, of course, yet on the 
statute book nor on the agenda of action sure to be 
taken by wavering, uncertain and too often politically 
playful government. Yet they are unquestionably 
much nearer than they have been at any time in the 
three years since the world war multiplied the dangers 
already present in our tottering Babel of experi- 
mental economics, social up-endings and _ incredible 
expenditures of public funds. Furthermore, every day 
is adding to the conviction of all people not them- 
selves beneficiaries of wage and price subsidy briberies 
that there is no other way out and that those who 
delay accomplishment of these three vital policies— 
stopping the two upward spirals in wages and farm 
prices and imposing an over-all sales tax—cannot 
honestly claim to be contributing to the war effort 
or even to being realistically patriotic. 

Confessing to some bias in the matter, we yet 
doubt if any reader of this believes that either Con- 
gress or the administration has at any time in the 
past three years been definitely and _ intelligently 
honest in such provisional measures as have been 
taken against inflation or in distribution of the tax 
burdens created by preparation for war and war 
itself. On the contrary, we have seen in these years 
merely a continuation of the policies of the preceding 
seven years, bending and turning and twisting to meet 
the demand of one or another strong political force, 
appease some faction or attain some political objec- 
tive. Companion to these has been the continuing 
effort to impose, as nearly as possible, all taxes upon 
industry, management and invested savings. 


These policies are not, of course, going to be dis- 
carded overnight. They are far too deeply rooted in 
the philosophy, if it can be called that, of the ever 
changing new deals. They also are too essential to 
the administration’s perpetuation in authority, plans 
for which already are so well advanced as to be 
easily visible. Yet so strong and growing is the 
pressure of public opinion against this whole program 
of harvesting political profits in the name of economic 
and social justice that there now is strong reason 
to hope that the next few months will see the end 
of these “benefits” to agriculture, already blessed with 
an all time peak income of 15 billions of dollars, and 
to labor, already granted a degree of authority so 
great that it does not hesitate to challenge that of 
government itself. 

Are we intentionally omitting mention of the profits 
of industry, of corporate profits inaccurately placed 
by Leon Henderson at four times those of 1939 before 
taxes? By no means. But any current statement 
of any corporation instantly reveals the current pay- 
ment of the overwhelming proportion of all profit to 
government, so that dividends almost have come to 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


be non-existent or so small as virtually to end the 
savings incomes of those who have spent provident 
lifetimes in creating their own fancied security. The 
political formula of taxing only the rich has come 
to its inevitable end. There no longer is anything 
left in the chest. Seizure of the chest itself through 
outright expropriation has not yet been seriously 
suggested, but cannot safely be disregarded as a 
possibility. 

Yet, just now, as we suggested in the beginning, 
the trend is distinctly toward the tempering of group 
favoritism, less from change of heart than because of 
the combination of the rising tide of public opinion 
and of hard wartime necessity. How willingly they 
will “take it,” as the rest of the one hundred and 
thirty millions of us are taking it, remains to be dis 
closed. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LAGGING BREAD CONSUMPTION 


BAKER in whose experienced judgment we have 
much confidence, because he usually 
agrees with us, writes to commend our recent ob- 
servations on the desirability of the adoption of a 
shorter and wider pan for the baking of bread and 
expresses his pleasure that somebody is willing to 
keep “the shorter pan question alive.” Some day, he 
adds, “the bakers will wake up.” 

We share his hopes but not his assurance. Nev- 
ertheless, it seems worth while occasionally to point 
out that the American baking industry, by stretching 
a unit of dough to the uttermost longitudinal dimen- 
sion, blowing it up to the greatest possible height and 
then cutting it into slices thinner than any housewife 
ever would do of her own accord, continues to do its 
earnest best to keep the per capita consumption of 
bread in the world’s richest and best fed nation at, 
or even below, the level of countries where bread, as 
the war years march, is a luxury even when obtainable 
at all. Perhaps, in doing our bit to keep the question 
alive, we merely are engaged in wishful thinking about 
the possibly greater wisdom of a later generation 


perhaps 


of bakers. 

The kind and quality of bread now being eaten by 
all the world’s sorely tried people possibly offers 
greater paradoxes than are associated with any other 
human food. Over most of Europe good white bread, 
of which this country has so gredt a surplus as to 
puzzle our allegedly wise economists, is virtually non- 
existent. Not only have people to be content with 
dark bread, usually with nauseous admixtures, but in 
most countries that too is scarce. Even in Britain, 
where white bread is perhaps more highly esteemed 
than any other where in the world, people have been 
forced, on somewhat debatable claims of shipping 
shortage, to eat a darker loaf primarily on the de- 
mand of nutritional crackpots. 

Still more surprisingly, when we come to our own 
continent with its bursting wheat bins, we find the 
authorities of our neighbor across our northern 
boundary doing their uttermost short of compulsion 
to persuade people that they should eat a half caste 
loaf in faith that it is better for them. The result 
of this is, of course, that they merely eat less bread, 
for the quite simple reason that they neither like to 
be dosed nor like the taste of the dose itself. Mean- 
while, they are being mistakenly educated to believe 
that plain, wholesome white bread is lacking in nutri- 
tional values. 








So, we return to our own land and find the great- 
est food anywhere, 
outside a mining camp, reflected in a demand for 
meats exceeding a production of 21.7 billion pounds— 
as compared with a five-year average of 16.3 billion 
and little or no measurable increase in the 
We make this last statement 


purchasing power ever known 





pounds 
consumption of bread, 
with reserve in absence of any reasonably dependable 
data. Yet current flour production data unquestion- 
ably still the hopes of those who saw in the war 
situation reason to anticipate an increase of fifteen 
per cent or more in the consumption of baked prod- 
ucts of wheat. 

Why is this? We do not know. We can with 
some logic go back to two aphorisms of earlier years, 
the one that bread consumption is greatest in hard 
and least in flush times, and the other that little bread 
is eaten by people who live in brick houses. It is, 
of course, understandable that war workers with in- 
credibly high incomes should turn to sirloin and that 
farmers and other rural dwellers should spend more 
of their doubled incomes for luxury foods. Yet, 
even considered as a carrier food, bread should be to 
some extent sharing in these more generous diets. 

Why does it fail to do so? We do not know. Nor 
has anyone undertaken to fill in the gap of our lack 
of knowledge. So far as our own somewhat casual 
observation goes, it just simply happens that most 
of the people we know say they care little for the 
standard commercial loaf. When we explain that it 
is the all-time highest development of the baker’s 
art, they do not argue but leave it go with the simple 
statement that they do not like it. Yet their folks 
know a-corner bakery where they get so and so and 
they do like that. 

We realize that bakers have the answers to all 
of this and can quote book and page to prove that 
competition forces the long, blown-up loaf, that house- 
wives choose the “soft” loaf and that it is their busi- 
ness to get production volume and they have, therefore, 
to make the kind of loaf that sells. Very likely they 
may be right and we and many other people about 
the land merely are longing less for a different kind 
of bread than for recovery of boyhood appetites. 
Yet, we suspect we might all learn something to our 
advantage if circumstances were to force us to bake 
and eat some kind of hard-times bread,—not a nause- 
ous brown or gray loaf but a white loaf honestly 
constructed with less trimming, less air in it and a 
discernibly greater “bready” taste. 
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A SENATOR’S CRUSADE 
ONTRIBUTING to the discussion of what the 
country most needs, we suggest more Senator 

Bankheads. 

The senator has started a new crusade, or perhaps 
merely put more patriotic fervor into one already 
established as a going concern. His slogan is “211% 
cents a pound for cotton.” His working plan is that 
every cotton grower should put his crop under gov- 
ernment loan and then, with government stocks frozen 
at 110 per cent of parity, keep on holding it until 
processors run out of cotton and are compelled to 
pay through the nose. 
growers will be bound to get “the rightful and legal 


In this way, says the senator, 


and much needed prices,” regardless, we assume, of 
whether the nation’s war or civilian needs are victims 
of the extortion. 

It is the combination of all of these little drops 
of patriotism that helps to produce the mighty ocean 
of our war fervor and insure the future of our 
glorious land. We ourselves were singularly stirred 
by Senator Bankhead’s espousal of the great cause of 
the cotton growers and his pointing out to them how, 
with the aid of government, they could sandbag the 
nation and its people and the future of human free- 
dom in the world. We found ourselves much more 
eager to hurry about doing all of the things the coun- 
try at war wants us to do,—like fun. 
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eight determined-to-win workers, all of them, but 
their output of war materials depends upon their S hss 
strength, health, VIGOR! “oe Wee? COM (ine 
Bread supplies strength and vigor. It is important fue/ iy “Ai 
that is helping to keep the wheels of industry spinning ‘ go Lill 

—helping to speed the day of Victory! You can be proud Z 
of your part in the war effort. Back up your pride 
by baking the best bread you can possibly pro- 
duce— bread made with the yeast that has long been 
famous for its strength, stability and uniformity: 











Anheuser- Busch -Yeast. 
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A BAKER/S DOZEN IN: QUALITY 
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ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 











RUSSIA’S HEARTLANDS.—A spe- 
cial name, the United States News tells 
us, has been given to the Caucasus and 
surrounding country to fit the special 
place being shaped for that general re- 
gion in modern strategy. These lands 
are called “the heartlands” of the world. 
The Ukraine and the Caucasus contain 
more than one fourth of Russia’s crop 
land—that is one of many reasons for 
These areas, before the 
Nazis came, produced a third of Russia’s 
wheat, half her barley, 39% of her corn 
and 70% of her sugar. 


the new name. 


From the Crimea came the wheat called 
Turkey, which is the name most com- 
monly used for the Crimean group of 
hard winter wheats grown in the United 
States. Many accounts of the Turkey 
strain have been written. That of Mark 
A. Carleton is given here, however, as 
he introduced many varieties of it and 
spent much time in an attempt to deter- 
mine accurately the history of the wheat. 
Recently he was honored by the Rotary 
Club of Manhattan, Kansas, as one of the 
greatest men in the history of the wheat 
industry (THe NorrHwesrern MILteEr, 
April 29, 1942.) This is what he wrote: 

“The original home of hard winter 
wheat is in the area of Russia just north 
and east of the Black Sea and north of 
the Caucasus Mountains. The area in- 
cludes chiefly the governments of Tau- 
rida (including the Crimea), Ekaterino- 
slav, Kharkof, and Stavropol, and the 
Don and Kuban territories. In that re- 
gion the wheat is generally called simply 
winter wheat, but is known locally by 
various names as Krimka (Crimean), 
Kharkof, Beloglina, Ulta, Torgova, etc. 

“The history of hard winter wheat in 
the United States is closely associated 
with the movement of Russian Mennonite 
immigrants to the middle great plains. 
These people originally went from west 
Prussia to southern Russia about 1770 
because of certain land grants and civil 
privileges offered by the government un- 
der Empress Catherine. One hundred 
years later their descendants, desiring 
further advantages to be obtained in 
America, emigrated to the middle great 
plains and settled principally in Kansas. 
The greater number were from _ the 
Molochna colonies in northern Taurida, 
but some were from the Crimea proper 
and others from Ekaterinoslav. The first 
settlements in Kansas were made in 
1873, near Newton, Halstead and Mound- 
ridge. Each family brought over a 
bushel or more of Crimean wheat for 
seed, and from this seed was grown the 
first crop of Kansas hard winter wheat. 

“Bernard Warkentin, a miller, who 
erected mills at Newton and Halstead, 
was chiefly instrumental in introducing 
Turkey wheat, but in this pioneer move- 
ment of the Mennonites two other men 
were associated—Christian Krehbiel, first 


a farmer, but who later in_1886 erected 
a mill at Moundridge, and C. B. Schmidt, 
acting as immigration agent for the Santa 
Fe Railroad.” 
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Crimean is the name properly used for 
this whole group of hard red winter 
wheats, the cereal culturists tell us. It 
also has been used as a varietal name for 
separate introductions. The first intro- 
duction of the wheat under this name is 
thought to have been made by Mr. Carle- 
ton in 1900 from Kurman-Kemelchi, in 
central Crimea. 

J. Allen Clark and B. B. Bayles, of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
list in their classification of wheats, pub- 
lished in 1935, several names used for 
wheat similar to Turkey. Kharkof, for 
the most part, is a wheat morphological- 
ly identical with it. Several introduc- 
tions were made which came from a re- 
gion much farther north, and it was, 
therefore, thought to be a much more 
winter hardy wheat than Turkey. Mr. 
Carleton first introduced it into the Unit- 
ed States from Starobelsk, Kharkof, in 
1900. 

Two other strains were obtained in 1901 
through A. Boenicke, president of the 
Kharkof Agricultural Society. The lat- 
ter of these two introductions contained 
a considerable portion of long-beaked 
strains more similar to Beloglina than 
the true Kharkof. A fourth lot of Khar- 
kof consisting of 450 bus, was received in 
1902 from the Starobelsk district through 
KE. A. Bessey. 

For several years these strains of 
Kharkof wheat gave slightly better re- 
sults than the ordinary Turkey wheat of 
Kansas and became quite widely dis- 
tributed in that state, as well as in 
Wyoming and Montana. In recent years, 
however, little difference in hardiness or 
yield has been observed (Clark and 
Bayles speaking), except in northern 
Wyoming and Montana, where it still con- 
sistently yields better than Turkey. 

Malakof is a name under which many 
strains of Crimean wheat have been in- 
troduced and grown. Wheat of this 
name is thought to have been first dis- 
tributed by the Ratekin Seed Co., Shen- 
andoah, Iowa, in the early nineties from 
seed that was said to have come from 
Russia. 

Turkey is thus described: Plant win- 
ter habit, midseason, mid-tall; stem white, 
slender, weak; spike awned, fusiform, 
mid-dense, inclined; glumes glabrous, 
white mid-long, mid-wide; shoulders 
wanting to narrow, oblique; beaks 2 to 
8 mm long; awns 3 to 8 cm long; ker- 
nels dark red, mid-long, hard, ovate 
to elliptical; germ small; crease nar- 
row to mid-wide, mid-deep; cheeks 
rounded; brush small, mid-long. Winter- 
hardy and drought resistant. First 


By Carroll K. Michener 








leaves narrow and of a dark-green color. 
Kernels usually distinguishable because 
of their dark-red color and small germ. 

This is the story of how and why 
Mark Carleton went to Russia for hard 
winter strains: After occupying many 
positions in the field of agricultural sci- 
ence, he became assistant botanist at the 
Kansas Agricultural Experiment Station 
and later a U.S.D.A. assistant plant 
pathologist. In these positions he made 
extensive experiments with black stem 
and orange leaf rusts on wheat. Dur- 
ing two years he had plots at Kansas 
State College for the rust experiments. 

While he was working at Manhattan 
and traveling over the plains area seek- 
ing strong specimens of the wheat plant 
(we are dipping, here, into our own tale 
of last April), he became obsessed with 
the idea of carrying his search to Russia. 
Kansas weather was killing off most of 
his samples, but he studied soils, tempera- 
ture, charts and interviewed farmers, al- 
ways seeking resistant wheat samples. 
He discovered that Mennonite farmers 
raised good wheat crops in spite of hard 
winters and ruin all around them. Ques- 
tioning them, he learned they were rais- 
ing wheat brought over from Russia by 
their fathers and grandfathers. The 
flame in his heart was fanned by the 
desire to go to Russia, and his obsession 
became so great he even began to study 
the Russian language. After months of 
argument, he convinced his superiors his 
idea was good, and they let him go. 

When he was made chief cerealist in 
charge of grain investigations in the 
Bureau of Plant Industry, a_ position 
which he held for 17 years, Mr. Carleton 
again settled down to wheat experiments. 
During this time he introduced many 
new cereal grains and did much to de- 
velop dry farming practices. He died 
in 1925 after many another botanical 
adventure. 


The job of enriched bread pro- 
motion is still far from done. In evi- 
dence is this note from the diary of an 
ad man, in Advertising Age, which calls 
the writer thereof “one of America’s 
most prominent and widely known ad- 
vertising men”: July 24. Shopping 
around a large “fancy” grocery store, 
with its own bakery, I noticed that not 
a single loaf on the bread rack had the 
word Enriched on it. And this was in a 
store patronized by what might be 
thought to be the most intelligent part 
of the population. When I asked the 
grocer why this lack his laconic answer 
was: “No demand.” 


John D. Rafert, president of the 


Rafert Baking Co., Minneapolis, feels 
like passing up conventions this year. 


Presumably he wouldn’t have planned to 
attend the 1942 convention of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Association in Chicago even 
if it hadn’t been abandoned. The rea- 
son, he tells a local newspaper colum- 
nist, is that he think he 
could take the ribbing that always comes 
along with his being voted the “best 
dressed” baker in the industry, an honor 
that first came to him three or four years 
ago when he attended the national asso- 
ciation meeting with 11 separate and dis- 
tinct outfits in his trunks and managed 
to wear every one of them during the 
He always has his 
tailor save enough of the original material 
of a suit to make a hat band, but maybe 
this is out now for the duration, along 
with trouser cuffs. 


doesn’t 


three-day session. 
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In 1928 “Deacon” Wiggin then central 
states manager of THE NORTHWESTERN 
MILLER, put Howard M. Rudeaux on the 
correspondence staff of this journal, and 
Mr. Rudeaux has stayed put so hard that he 
has the record of never letting a week 
go by ever since without sending in a 
letter of news and market reports. One 
letter, ’tis true, went astray—he absent- 
mindedly wrote Indianapolis, his -home 
city, on the envelope. As for his cor- 
respondence for THE NORTHWESTERN 





Feep- 


MILLER’s companion publication, 
STUFFS, his record is unmarred even by 
such a slight accident as that. 


Mr. Rudeaux has a string of trade 
journals in various fields. He began this 
sort of work back in 1898 and has been 
at it ever since. Before that he was a 
school teacher in rural sections of Ohio 
and Indiana. He prefers country life, and 


_ would like to escape entirely from the 


city. As things are, he is able to spend 
his week-ends in a little log cabin in 
Brown County, Indiana. This retreat was 
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inherited, he says, from an old aunt, who 
also left him a ruby ring minus two of 
the rubies. He was in hopes the govern- 
ment would include the 60 acres on which 
the cabin stands in one of its proving 
ground projects, but no such luck. The 
surveyors came within a road’s width of 
his land, that’s all. But perhaps this was 
fortunate, for if they had taken his land 
he might have lost his cabin. 

There’s been a marked change in trade 
journal writing in the past 10 years, Mr. 
Rudeaux finds. 

“Today,” he says, “the editor wants 
short, meaty stories. Not too much filler. 
Years ago, the contributor could get away 
with a lot of filler, but not now. I find 
I must make my stuff interesting, full of 
facts, something that will benefit the 
reader.” 

Mr. Rudeaux’s hobby is photography. 
He has won national prizes. Has a yen 
for taking pictures of old mills, he says, 
and delving into their histories. Also he 
has a failing for moving pictures. He has 
served on boards of indorsers of photo- 
plays for about 15 years. Part of his job 
is to attend all screenings or previews of 
films released in Indianapolis. There are 
times when this bores him, he says, but 
he does the best he can to see something 
good in a picture—if any. 
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HEADQUARTERS IN PITTSBURGH 

New York, N. Y.—Effective Sept. 1, 
the executive sales office of the Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co., Columbia Chemi- 
cal Division, was transferred to the com- 
pany’s general offices in the Grant Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, Pa. Eli Winkler will 
maintain his New York office as execu- 
tive consultant, and the district sales of- 





fice will also be retained at 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York. 

W. I. Galliher, director of sales of the 
Columbia Chemical Division, has an- 
nounced the appointment of K. C. Fra- 
zier as New York district sales manager 
of the division. Mr. Frazier has been 
manager of the Southern Alkali Corp., 
an affiliate of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co., for the last 10 years. 
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BAKING PLANT SOLD 

Linpen, N. J.—The former Rice Bak- 
ing Co. plant at Park and Linden ave- 
nues has been purchased by the To- 
bacco Machine Supply Co. from the 
McDonald Baking Co., an affiliate of the 
Rice Bakeries. The structure is one 
story high on a plot of 114 acres and 
affords 20,000 sq ft of daylight space. 
Duane Rice represented the seller. 
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FEED PLANT BURNS 

Scapproose, Orecon.—Fire of undeter- 
mined origin destroyed the year-old plant 
of Scappoose Feed Mill recently and 
caused loss which the owner, Phil Hol- 
sheimer, estimated at $40,000. Only a 
fraction of the big building and its con- 
tents was covered by insurance. Con- 
siderable loss was sustained by the mill 
machinery and the feeds stored in the 
building. 
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CHEMICAL CORP. INCOME UP 

Ricumonp, Va.—The Virginia Caro- 
lina Chemical Corp. announces a_ net 
profit of $1,345,703, equal to $6.31 a 6% 
cumulative participating preferred share, 
for the fiscal year ended June 30. This 
compares with a net profit of $359,936, 
or $1.69 a share, for the preceding year. 
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Scientists in Wisconsin Grow 
Chickens on Chemical Feeds 


Mapison, W1s.—Composition of a poul- 
try ration entirely of purified ingredients 
with the exception of liver extract rich 
in folic acid is announced by George 
Briggs, Jr., Russel Mills, C. A. Elvehjem 
and E. B. Hart, of the Wisconsin State 
College of Agriculture. Trials conducted 
by these scientists prove that chickens 
can successfully be grown by feeding 
them chemicals much as a botanist grows 
plants without soil. 

Although not practical for general 
farm use, the synthetic ration is highly 
valuable in the laboratory, as it enables 
research workers to add or subtract spe- 
cific chemical constituents at will, noting 
the effects of each quantity. 

With information thus obtained, scien- 
tists are better able to check back on 
various natural feedstuffs to see which 
are the best and cheapest sources of the 
necessary constituents, and to determine 
whether it would be advantageous to 
fortify them with synthetic materials. 
This is considered a more thoroughgoing 
and economical way than the “cut and 
try, then try again” approach that neces- 
sarily characterized early-day research on 
rations, it was stressed. 

The purified ration which the Wiscon- 
sin researchers have found adequate for 
the growth of chicks is made up of these 
ingredients: sucrose, casein, salt mixture, 
fat, fat-soluble, vitamins, thiamin, ribo- 


flavin, pantothenic acid, pyridoxine, cho- 
line, biotin, niacin, inositol, arginine, 
glycine, cystine, chondrotin and a liver 
fraction. 

For some time Wisconsin investigators 
found it necessary to include another 
natural material, cartilage, in order to 
get the chicks to thrive. The workers 
observed that the cartilage contributed 
arginine, glycine, cystine and chondroitin, 
and that if these specific compounds are 
included in the ration, then cartilage was 
unnecessary. 

Arginine and glycine—which are among 
the amino acids, constituents of protein 
—have proved essential for normal 
growth and feathering, and to prevent 
a type of paralysis. Leghorns have been 
found to require more arginine and gly- 
cine than Plymouth Rocks, apparently 
because of the former’s quick-feathering 
habit. The paralysis these amino acids 
prevent may be the same as the disease 
called “vitamin B4 deficiency” back in the 
days before scientists had made so much 
progress in taking rations apart to see 
what made them “tick.” 

Mr. Hart and his associates are of the 
opinion that chicks require cystine, an- 
other amino acid, to the extent of 0.38% 
of the ration for maximum growth 
and healthy gizzards. It appears that 
this level of cystine is required—along 
with arginine, glycine and perhaps chon- 
droitin—to- prevent the gizzard lesions 
that have occasionally been found in farm 
flocks. 
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Monsanto Chemical Co. Given 
Army-Navy “E’’ Award Burgee 





HE highest industrial award with- 


in the granting of the army and the 

navy for achievement in the pro- 
duction of essential war materials was 
given to Monsanto Chemical Co. in three 
military-naval ceremonies held simulta- 
neously at the executive headquarters of 
the company in St. Louis, and at the 
plants in Monsanto, Tenn., and Anniston, 
Ala. 

In St. Louis, Colonel Merle H. Davis, 
commanding officer of the St. Louis ord- 
nance district, and Commander F. E. 
Deam, naval materiel inspector in the 
St. Louis naval procurement district, as 
representatives of Secretary of War 
Henry L. Stimson and Secretary of the 
Navy Frank Knox, presented to Edgar 
M. Queeny, president of Monsanto, the 
colorful army-navy joint award burgee 
carrying the “E” for “excellence in pro- 
duction of vital war materials.” 

The ceremony was held on the lawn 
in front of the company’s main office 
building. Several hundred of the com- 
pany’s headquarters staff witnessed the 
presentation. Colonel Davis handed Mr. 
Queeny the burgee that was immediately 
hauled up the flagstaff in place of the 
all-navy “E” burgee awarded to Mon- 
santo Dec. 31, 1941. Commander Dean 
pinned on Mr. Queeny’s lapel the red, 
white and blue army-navy production 
award pin in which the “E” stands out 
in silver. This pin also will be awarded 
to all employees of the Alabama and 
Tennessee plants and to the members 
of the executive departments of the com- 
pany in St. Louis. 

Monsanto was one of the first com- 
panies in the nation to win the new joint 
army-navy award. The company is more 
than 90% converted to war materials. 

In the picture company officials and 
military officers attending the presenta- 
tion display the burgee. Left to right 
are Lee Warner, Monsanto plant police- 
man; Edgar M. Queeny; Gaston DuBois, 
vice president and member of the execu- 
tive committee; Commander F. E. Deam; 
R. R. Cole, vice president and general 
manager of the phosphate division of 
Monsanto; Lieutenant Colonel E. H. 


Sager, chief of the industrial division, 
St. Louis ordnance district, and Colonel 
Merle H. Davis. 

The burgee is a swallow-tailed flag hav- 
ing a vertically split field of red and 
blue. The “E” is circled by a wreath 
of oak and laurel leaves, and the word 
“army” is on a field of red, the word 
“navy” on a field of blue. The pennant 
has a white border, and the star in the 
blue field over “navy” signifies that the 
company had previously been awarded 
the navy “E.” 
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ELEVATOR INTERESTS ASK 
OPA FOR HIGHER RATES 


PortTLaANb, Orercon—The Office of Price 
Administration held a hearing in Port- 
land, Aug. 25, on the petition of grain 





elevator and warehousemen that they be 
permitted to their storage 
charges to conform with tariffs filed with 
the public utilities commissions in Oregon, 
Washington and Idaho. Larry Smith, 
chairman of the warehouse committee of 


advance 


the Pacific Northwest Grain Dealers As- 
sociation, presented factual information 
to the OPA and pointed out that storage 
charges have been the lowest of any sec- 
tion of the country. His statements were 
borne out by Earl Corey, Regional Man- 
ager of the Commodity Credit Corp. 

It was pointed out at the hearing, also 
that the Commodity Credit Corp. has 
paid more for storage and, if the peti- 
tion is granted, will still be paying more 
than the warehousemen asked. An in- 
crease from 10 to 15c per month is being 
asked. 

Final decision on the warehousemen’s 
plea rests with Washington, D. C. 
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ALBERT FLANAGAN IN NEW POSITION 

Mitwavkeg, W1s.—Albert L. Flanagan, 
manager of the Fraser-Smith Co. office 
here, has resigned this position, effective 
Sept. 1, to join the staff of the Schlitz 
Brewing Co., as associate barley buyer. 
He has managed the Fraser-Smith con- 
cern for 27 years. The accounts of the 
Fraser-Smith Co. will be taken over by 
A. L. Johnstone, of Johnstone-Templeton 
Co. 
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Bread Subsidy 


































(Continued from page 40.) 
should be allowed to drop out of business 
than that the eight-knot freighter should 
be allowed to drop out of the convoy. 
One gets sick and tired of this perpetual 
tilting at the men who provide the nation 
with its bread. The fact of the matter 
is, bread is cheap and to make it cheap 
has become a veritable obsession with the 
government here. 
to pay increased prices for their milk 


The people have had 
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but bread is cheaper on average than 
early in the war period.” 

The following are some points in the 
memorandum on the costs investigation 
submitted, in the nature of an appeal, 
to the Ministry of Food by the Trades 
Joint Bread Price Committee of the 
National Association of Master Bakers, 
Confectioners and Caterers, and which 
secured the temporary modification in 
respect to the bread subsidy: 

“Under the present conditions of war 
it is generally agreed that all problems 
must be viewed from the angle of na- 
tional security. Two illustrations of the 





application of this principle may be 
given. Prices for agricultural produce 
have been fixed at figures which will 
insure that the less remunerative farms 
continue in production. Also, margins 
on articles retailed by groccrs have been 
arranged to secure the continuance of 
the smaller units. The fact that the 
larger units in both cases may make con- 
siderable profits has been disregarded. 
The extension of the principle to the 
supply of bread, in our opinion, does not 
call for much elaboration. 

“As far as can be judged the country 
has reached a critical stage in the war. 
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another advantage 
of enrichment with 


BECAUSE ““B-E-T-S’’ are dependably 
uniform in potency of all three nu- 
trients—vitamin Bj, niacin and iron— 
they provide accurate enrichment— 
save bakers’ time and money. 


And enrichment with these tablets 
is aS easy as it is exact. Involves no 
change of formula or procedure; no 
weighing or waste of precious en- 
richment nutrients. Simply drop 
‘“B-E-T-S’’ into water and add to 
sponge or dough. Adding one tablet 
for each 100 pounds of patent flour 
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ETS 


WINTHROP’S BRAND OF BREAD-ENRICHMENT TABLETS 


enriches bread safely above the recom- 
mended levels—puts authority behind 
““enriched’’ bread labels. 


“B-E-T-S"" assure minimum enrich- 
ment losses in baking and retain uniform 
potency well over a year when stored under 
normal conditions. Use of ‘*B-E-T-S’’ 
allows bakers to vary the amount of 
leavening-agent in bread as needed 
to produce the best loaf. 


£ . 








FOR YOUR FLOUR-ENRICHMENT USE 
“CRYSTALLINE B, WINTHROP” 


Supplies of ‘‘B-E-T-S”—also of ‘‘CRYS- 
TALLINE Bi WINTHROP”, crystalline 
thiamine hydrochloride, U.S.P., and Nia- 
cin—are ready for quick delivery, at New 
York, Chicago, Denver, San Francisco, 
Dallas and Atlanta. For help with enrich- 
ment problems, consult our ‘*TECH- 
NICAL SALES SERVICE”; no cost or 
obligation. For new, low prices and free 
copy of the new booklet, “‘Quick Facts 
about Enriched Bread,’ write TODAY. 











ADDRESS INQUIRIES TO— 


Markets Division — 
WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


170 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


September 2, 1942 


It is, therefore, more than ever essential 
that action be taken to insure the main 
tenance of bread supplies in all parts of 
the country. This is emphasized by the 
risk of renewed aerial attack which may 
follow the large scale raids of the RAF. 
The emergency bread organization of the 
Ministry of Food is in a position to sup 
port the statement that at the present 
time, with the depleted staffs, it is neces 
sary for every bakery to be kept in 
production if supplies are to be available 
for the population after an air raid. Ii 
would be a national misfortune if any 
steps were taken which would result in 
the closing of any of the 26,658 licensed 
bread bakeries which are spread through 
out the country. For this reason we 
appeal to the ministry to reconsider the 
proposal to withdraw the whole of th« 
additional subsidy. 

“The statements of costs submitted 
give an average result derived from re 
turns received from a cross section o! 
the trade and disclose wide difference: 
In using the 
figures it must be borne in mind that the 
standard costs so arrived at represent 
merely an arithmetical average of the 
costs per sack for different businesses 
Such a standard, in our opinion, cannoi 
reflect all the varying costs of bakers 
in different parts of the country and in 
different circumstances. Through condi 
tions over which owners have no contro! 
there are businesses which cannot be run 
as economically as others. The follow- 
ing are items which appear under the 
heading of ‘Costs of Production and 
Distribution’ which vary from business 
to business and in the cost of which it 
is impossible for the owners, in many 


of margins in all areas. 


cases, to effect any economy: The con 
struction of the premises, rental, rates, 
position—such as town and the particular 
position in a town, or rural district, 
whether the surrounding country is flat 
or hilly—machinery or ovens installed 
in bakehouse, method of delivery, staf 
employed (whether young and efficient. 
or old and less capable), the incidenc« 
of population. 

“Other points which require considera 
tion are such as low average profits made 
in some areas; the withdrawal of per 
mission to charge 814d per 4-lb loaf in 
certain cases where returns were based 
on this price; the two revolutionary 
changes that have taken place in_ the 
type of bread made and the method of 
delivery. These new methods have caused 
a material reduction in the number of 
1-lb loaves made, which, in the case ot 
the smaller bakers contributed thre 
tenths of the profits margin. Many bak 
ers have suffered a reduction in the tota 
output of bread. 

“On the assumption that the return: 
came from a representative cross-sectio1 
of the trade, 4,650 bakers or 19.6% ari 
making a loss, and a further 5,337 bakers 
or 22.5%, are making less than 4s pe! 
sack (280 lbs) profit. We submit thai 
these 9,987 bakers would be working 01 
an insufficient margin if the subsidy wer« 
withdrawn.” 

As already mentioned, this appeal me! 
with some temporary concessions by th« 
Ministry of Food, namely, the 2s pe 
280 lbs additional subsidy on the firs‘ 
eight sacks of flour used per week i: 
bread production; an additional charge 01 
%d per 4 lbs of bread delivered ir 
sparsely populated areas, but not sol« 
over the counter; and permission tv 
bakers to charge an extra 1d if situ- 


(Continued on page 67.) 
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Home laundering completely removes 
BEMIS WASHOUT INKS 
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WE have proved, time and again in our labo- 
ratories, that every trace of Bemis Washout Inks 
comes out of flour and feed bags in half the 
time it takes to wash the remaining flour or 
feed from the bag and remove the sizing from 
the cloth. Now we offer positive proof that 
these inks can be removed by ordinary home 
laundering without extra fuss or bother. The 


proof is in letters from over 400 housewives ~ 


who express their appreciation for the ease with 

which Bemis Washout Inks vanish in the tub. 

We shall appreciate the opportunity of giving 
~ you full details about Bemis Washout Inks. 
The coupon is for your convenience. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


600 So. Fourth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Offices: Boston + Brooklyn + Buffalo - Chicago 
Denver - Detroit - East Pepperell - Houston 
Indianapolis - Kansas City - Los Angeles: Louis- 
ville - Memphis - Minneapolis - New Orleans 
New York City - Norfolk - Oklahoma City 
Omaha - Peoria - Pittsburgh « Salina - Salt 
Lake City - San Francisco + Seattle - Wichita 

























| BEMIS BRO. BAG CO..,600 So. Fourth St.,St. Louis,Mo. t 
i Please send more facts about Bemis Washout Inks. & 
: Name : 
§ Company i 

Street pe : 
‘ City State i 
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Canadian Millers Sift Rumors 
on Changes in Trade Practices 


Toronto, Ont.—Rumors as to probable 
courses of action on the part of control 
authorities in Canada in regard to future 
supplies of flour for domestic use are in 
circulation. With wheat prices on a stable 
basis for current crop year there is wide- 
spread conjecture as to possible regula- 
tion of grades, brands and distribution 
of flour to consumers. The vast extent 
of the country, its geographical barriers, 
high cost of freight services in some parts 
and the uneven nature of its milling pic- 
ture, much of which is based on export 
rather than domestic requirements, all 
suggest possible economies in the fore- 
going respects which it has taken a ma- 
jor war to bring within reach of the in- 
dustry. 

One possible saving now under con- 


<> 


sideration is in the field of distribution. 
While it would be impossible to eliminate 
back-hauling entirely, especially in the 
west, there is no doubt that wartime con- 
trol will find ways and means of cutting 
down waste in haulage. To some extent 
this has already been done. Packaging 
and brands are other departments in 
which economies may be enforced. 

In pressing reforms of this kind Otta- 
wa will be doing the milling industry a 
definitely valuable service. For years the 
more co-operatively minded millers have 
been trying to do some of these things 
for themselves—without much success. If 
desirable changes are now brought about 
by wartime price and distribution con- 
trol this industry will derive substantial 
benefit from what is otherwise a tragic 
disaster. 





WESTERN GRAIN EXPORTERS 
SEEK TRANSPORT OUTLETS 


Vancouver, B. C.—Western Canadian 
grain exporters, surveying the packed 
elevators both at prairie points and at 
the seaboard and the very limited pros- 
pects of any substantial movement out 
of this port for the early fall at least, 
have decided to see if some proposals 
cannot be placed before those in charge 
of overseas transportation looking to a 
greater movement of wheat from Van- 
couver. 

Most of the Canadian crop is under 
control of the Canada Wheat Board, 
which in turn represents the British 
Cereal Import Board of Great Britain. 
While fairly substantial amounts of 
wheat have been moving from the At- 
lantic seaboard, only very small amounts 
have been going from Vancouver and 
these are chiefly parcels for ships’ deep 
tanks. 

The position that Vancouver grain ex- 
porters take is that since the metal 
which moves as ballast is far more val- 
uable to the war effort and is very much 
longer in transit via the Pacific Coast, 
efforts should be made to ship the metal 
from Atlantic ports and ship the wheat 
from here instead. Since the metal is 
much more valuable to the war effort 
now, the plan would have a double bene- 
fit. First, the metal would get overseas 
quicker and by a much less hazardous 
route. Secondly, the wheat, not needed 
so urgently, could be much more easily 
replaced even if the ship carrying it 
chanced to be sunk by enemy submarines. 

Vancouver elevators along with those 
at New Westminster, Victoria and 
Prince Rupert are filled almost to capac- 
ity and unless some of the wheat can 
be cleared, there will be little hope of 
moving any of the new crop to the coast. 
In the case of Prince Rupert, the ele- 
vator there, holding more than a million 
bushels, has been packed full for over 
two years with nothing cleared. 


BUMPER CROPS EXPECTED 
IN ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND 


Lonpnon, Enc.—The fine condition of 
the grain crops in most parts of England 
and Scotland this season gives promise 
of a bumper crop. Commenting on the 
prospects a leading farming paper says 
that on some of the newly plowed land, 
that is to say, land that has hitherto 
been under grass, a big yield is prom- 
ised without the use of much fertilizer. 
There has been a fair amount of mois- 
ture, but what is needed is more sun to 
ripen the grain both in England and 
Scotland. 

The question of labor is rather a 
serious one this year, so many men from 
the farms having been drafted into the 
fighting forces, but their places are be- 
ing taken to a large extent by members 
of the Women’s Land Army. 

The Women’s Land Army has risen in 
number from 14,000 a year ago to 40,000 
and is expected to reach the 50,000 
mark by the autumn. At first farmers 
were rather shy of utilizing the services 
of the “land girls,” but they have found 
that the girls work well and efficiently, 
so they are increasingly in demand. In 
some cases land girls live in the farm- 
house with the family, but in other dis- 
tricts they live in hostels, which are 
better liked by the girls, who often find 
farm life dull. The hostels, which are 
under government supervision, charge a 
very moderate amount for board, and 
many amenities are provided, including 
comfortable and healthy sleeping ac- 
commodations. 

Many students have offered their serv- 
ices to farmers. As a rule school boys 
live in camps, under the supervision of 
their tutors. 

Farmers have been advised by the au- 
thorities to make the greatest possible 
use of tractors in their harvesting. All 
classes of machines can be obtained from 
the Ministry of Agriculture through the 
county war agricultural committees, nu- 
merous depots having been set up all 


over the country. If a farmer does not 
possess the necessary and most up-to- 
date machinery he can hire it, with the 
personnel to work it. It is estimated 
that there are now over 100,000 tractors 
on British farms. 
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MANITOBA FARMERS FACE 
WHEAT STORAGE PROBLEM 


Wiynirec, Man.—Farmers in Mani- 
toba will have to provide more farm 





storage or put on the ground more than 
25,000,000 bus of the 1942 crop, accord- 
ing to a survey made by the Manitoba 
Pool Elevators, Ltd. Total country ele- 
vator space in the province will allow de- 
liveries of some 25,000,000 bus on the first 
quota. The survey indicates a total Mani- 
toba production of wheat, oats, barley, 
rye and flax in excess of 200,000,000 bus, 
and reports from more than 100 points 
and covering over 1,000 farms indicate 
that there is sufficient storage space on 
the farms to house approximately 150,- 
000,000 bus. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
HEADS VANCOUVER EXCHANGE 
Vancouver, B. C.—H. H. Smith, local 
manager for Earl, Stoddart, Ltd., will 
act as president of the Vancouver Grain 
Exchange this year. He was unanimously 
elected at the first meeting of the new 
exchange council, succeeding Robert M. 
Bryan, regional feeds controller for War- 
time Prices and Trade Board. Mr. Bry- 
an did not stand for re-election. The 
office of vice president went to Vernon 
Lester, manager here for Kerr, Gifford 
& Co., Ltd. J. H. Hamilton, who has 
acted as secretary-manager since the ex- 
change was formed, was returned again. 


LABOR SUPPLY IS SCARCE 
ON CANADIAN FARMS 


WINNIPEG, MAn.—A survey of the 





farm labor situation in Canada indi- 
cates quite clearly that the farmer’s 
son and the hired man have left the 
farms in surprising numbers. A great 
many have joined the armed forces, 
while others are engaged in wartime 
industries. 

Figures released in Ottawa show 
that male family help on farms be- 
tween Jan. 1, 1940, and March 15, 
1942, decreased by 13.2%, while male 
hired help on farms decreased by 
slightly more than 40%. 

¥ ¥ 
U. S. HARVEST CREWS 
FOR CANADA 


WINNIPEG, MAN.—Harvest equip- 
ment and men to operate whatever 
machines are needed will be allowed 
entry from the United States to Can- 
ada free of duty and with a minimum 
of restrictions. Passports will not be 
needed. 


C. PUCKERING TO HEAD 
SASKATCHEWAN MILLERS 


At the annual convention of the Sas- 
katchewan Flour Millers’ Association 
held in Saskatoon recently, the following 
officers for the ensuing year were elected: 
president, C. Puckering, Moose Jaw; vice 
president, J. L. Patterson, Humboldt; 
secretary-treasurer, B. J. Allbright, 
Prince Albert; members of the executive 
committee: D. McLean, H. Klaehn, R. 
Barkman, M. Cozseur and F. L. Bishop. 
Twenty-two mills were represented. 

A resolution unanimously passed was 
to the effect that a request should be 
made to the Wheat Board to allow farm- 
ers to grist their family requirements of 
flour outside of the wheat quota. Gov- 
ernment regulations regarding trucking, 
sacks, wages and other subjects also 
came in for considerable discussion. 

Canada Packers, Ltd., entertained the 
millers to dinner and showed moving pic- 
tures on hog, poultry and cattle produc- 
tion using certain methods of feeding. 
Frank Eliason, secretary of the United 
Grain Growers, was the guest speaker. 
His subject was the community mill and 
its service to the farming community. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADA ISSUES PERMITS 
FOR FEED GRAIN EXPORTS 


Winnirec, Man.—Early last week the 
Dominion government took steps to fa- 





cilitate the movement of feed grains to 
the United States by announcing that 
“permits will be issued freely for ex- 
port. of western-grown barley, oats and 
rye.” 

The announcement was made by the 
Agricultural Supplies Board. All per- 
mits must be made use of before Nov. 
30, the announcement said. 

Already one or two small cargoes of 
oats have been loaded and shipped from 
the Canadian Lakehead for shipment to 
Buffalo. Most of the oats will apparent- 
ly go to the New England states. 
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United States Expected 
to Take Considerable 
Feed From Canada 


Toronto, Can apa—Indications present- 
ly apparent lead to a common belief that 
the United States will take a lot of feed 
from Canada during this crop year. Ca- 
nadian dealers are prepared to handle 
business for export if the authorities in 
both countries do not find it necessary to 
curtail such a movement. It will suit 
Canada very well to have these exports 
continue since the proceeds will help the 
exchange situation. The Canadian dol- 
lar is still officially at a discount of 10% 
to sellers of United States money in Can- 
ada. Large expenditures by the United 
States government have eased the outlook 
but no change has been made in official 
rates. This exchange advantage helps 
the sale of Canadian feed to buyers 
across the border. 
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HEAD OF BRITISH MILLING 
ENGINEERING FIRM IS DEAD 


Lonpon, Eno.—The death occurred 
on Aug. 12 of Charles John Robinson, 
of Thomas Robinson & Son, Ltd., Roch- 
dale, England, at his home at Newport, 
Shropshire. Mr. Robinson was 82 years 
of age and had been a managing di- 
rector of Thomas Robinson & Son, Ltd., 
since its conversion into a limited com- 
pany some 50 years ago. He is survived 
by his wife, three sons and two daugh- 
ters, his eldest son, J. C. Robinson, be- 
ing the present chairman of Thomas 
Robinson & Son, Ltd. 

The late Charles John. Robinson was 
born on Dec. 21, 1859, and on leaving 
school entered the family firm. He was 
one of five members of the third gen- 
eration of the Robinson family who were 
responsible for building up the interna- 
tional reputation of the firm by their 
initiative, ability and skill. Thomas 
Robinson, the grandfather, was the 
founder of the firm. He was succeeded 
by his son, John Robinson, as sole pro- 
prietor, and on his death in 1877 by 
his sons, one of whom was the late 
Charles John Robinson. 

The firm was converted into a public 
limited company in 1893, the first chair- 
man being Thomas Nield Robinson, who, 
on his death in 1909, was succeeded by 
Charles John Robinson, who continued 
to hold the office until. 1937, remaining 
a managing director until his death. 

Mr. Robinson had traveled extensively 
in the interests of his firm, having been 
four times to South Africa, three to 
Australia and twice to India. He was 
very fond of horses and hunting and in 
his younger days used to take part in 
steeplechases. He also took a great in- 
terest in church and local affairs and 
secured for himself a host of friends by 
his delightful personality. 

In 1940 Charles Steward, of Thomas 
Robinson & Son, Ltd., made an extended 
tour of the United States and Canada 
in the interests of his firm, thus per- 
petuating the expansive spirit and policy 
initiated and fostered by the late Charles 
John Robinson. Foundations were laid 
by Mr. Steward for extensive business in 
Robinson milling machinery when the 
export ban is lifted. Meanwhile, Thomas 
Robinson & Son, Ltd., is building up an 
important business in bolting silk, which 
it is permitted to export to the United 
States and Canada, no limit being placed 
on quantity. The firm’s agent for the 
United States and Canada is Kipp- 
Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. 
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BRITISH ARMY RATIONS ARE 
RESULT OF WIDE RESEARCH 
Lonpon, Eno.—A demonstration was 
held in London recently showing how the 
British army is fed, not only in this 
country, but wherever it may be sta- 
tioned the world over. Scientific and in- 
dustrial research have been harnessed for 
the task and the organization is run by 
business men in civil life together with 
administrative staff officers with a wide 


knowledge of the army’s needs in all 
parts of the world. 

During training it is the army’s policy 
to give the soldier the fullest and most 
varied ration which war conditions in the 
United Kingdom permit. He is deliber- 
ately allowed increased allowances of ra- 
tioned food by the government in order 
to build up his physique to withstand 
the strain of hard training and to pre- 
pare him for the greater strain of active 
service. 

The “dog biscuit” of the last war has 
gone forever. The biscuit now supplied 
contains more sugar and fat and has a 
high calorie value and keeps for a good 
time. The soldier of today is also given 
a variety of jams, including gooseberry, 
raspberry, black currant, mixed fruits 
and marmalade. Experiments are being 
made with dried foods for shipment 
abroad in large quantities and also for 
use in this country, in order to save 
shipping and storage space. On active 
service the ration must be adequate, yet 
limited in weight, palatable, sustaining 
and immediately ready to eat after 
months of storage. There is a ration 
for the armored fighting vehicle, designed 
to be carried in the mess tin and yet to 
be adequate to maintain a man for 48 
hours. Another is suitable for men fight- 
ing in Arctic regions. Where a man is 
for the time being cut off from supplies 
he can use his emergency ration, which 
is composed of cocoa powder, milk pro- 
tein, cocoa butter and icing sugar. 

Alongside the British soldiers’ rations 
were displayed some enemy rations, taken 
from Germans captured in Libya. Com- 
pared with these the British are more 
palatable. Analyses showed that in the 
process of dehydration the Germans 
failed to retain vitamin C. The German 
sausage is one of the few things in the 
German soldier’s ration which is not 
“ersatz.” Neither the bread (rye) nor 
the biscuits are comparable with the 
British product. 
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POWER ALCOHOL FROM 
WHEAT MADE IN AUSTRALIA 


Lonpon, Enc.—It is reported from 
Canberra, Australia, that J. A. Beasley, 
minister of supply and development, 
inaugurated in New South Wales, on 
July 25, the first of four distilleries for 
the production of power alcohol from 
wheat. The plant is expected to be in 
operation early in 1943. 

It is stated that this is the first sub- 
stantial attempt to produce alcohol from 
wheat in any country in the world. 
The three other plants will be situated 
in Victoria, South Australia and West- 
ern Australia, and the total output will 
be 12,000,000 gallons a year from nearly 
5,000,000 bus of wheat. 

The Colonial Sugar Refining Co., which 
has long been distilling alcohol from 
sugar, will build and operate the distil- 
leries as agent for the government, which 
has the option of taking them over after 
five years. Stock feed will be among 
the by-products of the distilleries. 





Better Co-operation After War 
Is British Flour Millers’ Aim 


Lonpon, Eno.—At the recent annual 
general meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of British and Irish Millers, held 
in London, L. Hector Read, of R. J. 
Read, Ltd., Norwich, was elected presi- 
dent in succession to James V. Rank, 
of Ranks, Ltd., London, who has served 
in that capacity for the last three years. 
C. A. Loombe, of Reckitt & Colman, 
Ltd., also of Norwich, was_ re-elected 
vice president. Usually, when the presi- 
dent retires, the vice president succeeds 
to the office, but Mr. Loombe holds an 
important office with the Ministry of 
Food which prevented this arrangement. 

Mr. Rank, in his farewell address, 
spoke of the importance of the British 
flour milling industry’s maintaining its 
present spirit of unity and of his re- 
sponsibility in bringing about the ration- 
alization scheme. He said certain things 
going on in the industry were of a dis- 
integrating kind and he pleaded with his 
fellow members not to forget the past. 
Referring to the import flour trade, 
with which at present he is closely con- 
nected as director of the imported 
cereals division of the Ministry of Food, 
Mr. Rank indicated that in the future 
there might be some form of co-opera- 
tion between millers and flour importers 
that had not existed hitherto. 

Mr. Read, assuming the chair, re- 
ferred to the twofold reasons that had 
caused him to accept the office of presi- 
dent for the second time (Mr. Read 
served as president some years ago). 
He said it was sometimes suggested that 
the association was run as an autocracy; 
on the contrary, he was anxious that 
everyone should come forward and help. 
There had been a tendency on the part 
of members of the trade to paddle their 
own canoes again. A lot of their prob- 
lems would be capable of solution if 
they would realize how far the associa- 
tion was prepared to go in planning for 
the future. He did not suggest setting 
up a reconstruction committee, but they 
had to realize the probability that dur- 
ing the next one or two years their trade 
might become completely disorganized 
through sheer force of circumstances. If 
they pulled 100%, they would help the 
nation through, but they would have to 
let go a lot of that nebulous matter at 
present referred to as good will. He 
did not mean that they would have to 
give it up, but they had to assume con- 
ditions which would demand high states- 
manship when the war was over. There 
might be state ‘control for many years 
of a type they had not yet visualized; 
and unless they realized that it would 
be only a temporary expedient, and not 
something to upset the trade, there 
would be chaos; if they were honest, one 
with another, in their dealings, they 
would come through that period safely. 

Milling, of Liverpool, in referring to 
this meeting and the addresses by Mr. 


Rank and Mr. Read, makes the following 
interesting comments editorially on the 
subject of unity in the flour milling 
trade: 

“It was remarked at the meeting that 
flour millers have not been given the 
credit to which they are entitled. We 
agree. It may be due to a lack of mili- 
tancy on their own part. It was de- 
cided that it was wise to remain out- 
side the controversy that has _ been 
raging, and it was stated, without prom- 
ise, that the leaders of the industry are 
considering whether any action can be 
usefully taken. Much must be left to 
the judgment of the leaders, and we see 
no reason for calling it into question in 
this respect, since they are acquainted 
with circumstances that cannot very well 
be broadcast, with the reservation, how- 
ever, that pride is a poor substitute for 
publicity. Whether the attacks which 
have been made or encouraged by cer- 
tain national newspapers bear any rela- 
tion to the discontinuance of the Millers’ 
Mutual Association’s publicity campaign, 
millers must decide for themselves, but it 
is not without significance. 

“We have, again and again, called at- 
tention to the future, and several emi- 
nent contributors have done likewise. It 
is felt commonly that so long as_ the 
trade remains progressive and united, it 
will be one of the first to be re!eased 
from control, but if it is otherwise, it 
may look forward to something more 
than ‘temporary expedients.’ With in- 
dustry on its mettle to establish terms 
of confidence with the state, and the 
state determined to secure a fair deal 
for all, there should be no question of 
permanent official interference, but it will 
depend largely on the insight or fore- 
sight of employers themselves. A healthy 
mind is prerequisite to a healthy body, 
and that does not exclude plain speak- 
ing. 

“While it can be said that the indus- 
try is well organized at present, that 
does not necessarily mean that all has 
been done that can be done or that must 
be done eventually. There are still gaps 
to the repair of which attention is cer- 
tain to be directed, and any disruption 
within the industry will only render it 
the less capable of dealing with these 
questions as and when they arise. As it 
is, the national emergency is grave 
enough, and the effort that will be re- 
quired to emerge from it safely and 
successfully, is exactly the kind of effort 
that industry will be required to display 
in order to make itself worthy of the 
speediest possible restoration of its free- 
dom.” 

The Millers’ Mutual Association re- 
ferred to by Milling is the holding com- 
pany controlling the rationalization 
scheme of the British milling industry, 
adopted in 1929 and continued until the 
outbreak of war, when the state as- 
sumed control of the industry. 
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VITAMIN ASSAYS ACME 


ENRICHED FLOUR, BREAD AND OTHER PRODUCTS TESTED 


ACCORDING TO CHEMICAL, BIOLOGICAL AND MICROBIO- 

LOGICAL METHODS OF ASSAY. BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
LABORATORY OF VITAMIN TECHNOLOGY FLOUR 
1411 East 60th Street Chicago, Illinois 


HOWARD J. CANNON, Direct - 
cue A great flour for volume, loaf production, 


flavor, all-around performance. 
Another Good One 


“GOLD DRIFT” 
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* 5S sounp REASONS * 


FOR BAKERS USING 


“WINGOLD RY-DO” 


READY MIXED RYE-WHEAT FLOUR 


1—SCIENTIFIC BLEND OF QUALITY RYE AND WHEAT FLOURS 
2.—CAN BE USED WITHOUT THE ADMIXTURE OF OTHER FLOURS 
3—NO BLENDING—NO GUESSWORK WHEN USING “WINGOLD RY-DO” 
4.—ABSOLUTE UNIFORM BLEND OF FLOURS OF SAME BAKING CHARACTERISTICS 
5.—PRODUCES A UNIFORM LOAF—FULL OF DEEP RICH RYE FLAVOR 


WIRE OR WRITE FOR PRICES BAY STATE M ILLIN G Co. Samples Gladly Furnished Upon Request 


WINONA, MINNESOTA. 
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MILLING COMPANY OF ALTON, 


¢ Shop economy is more vital today than ever. 
The dollars and cents that must go into De- 
fense mean that every baker, in striving to 
maintain low prices, must shrewdly cut every 
bit of waste. 


¢ That’s one reason why the trend is to high- 
quality flours—for their exceptional tolerance. 
Tried and true Russell-Miller flours give you 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. HEADQUARTERS: MINNEAPOLIS, 
AND DALLAS, TEXAS, MILLERS OF AMERICAN BEAUTY FLOURS. 
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uniform tolerance time after time ... and the 
high quality of flavor, nutrition and texture 
can be counted on. 


¢ It’s all due to the kind of wheat that goes 
into the flour. Careful selection in the growing 
country hews Russell-Miller quality strictly to 
the line. And what a difference real quality 
always makes! 





OCCIDENT « PRODUCER + SUNBURST « POWERFUL 


MINN. AFFILIATES: STANARD-TILTON 
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Distinguishing Features of Bread Control in World War I: 





Voluntary Regulation Under Trusted Leadership 


NLY in its general outlines, and 
() particularly in its underlying 

problems of material scarcities, 
does the food control of World War II 
resemble that of World War I so far 
as the breadstuffs industries are con- 
cerned. Two striking differences pre- 
sent themselves. Whereas the success of 
today’s emergency measures in support 


of the war effort, as was the case 25 
years ago, depends to a large degree 
upon industry co-operation with the gov- 
ernment, the World War I set-up was 
much more of a voluntary affair. Legal 
powers backed up the 1917-18 program, 
but it was enforced largely by moral 
The other great difference lies 
Then the industry was 


suasion. 
in leadership. 


poorly organized, but found in Herbert 
Hoover a leader who inspired confidence. 
Its own key men were given large meas- 
ures of authority. Today the industry is 
completely and powerfully organized, but 
controls are all centered in Washington 
and there is virtually no assignment of 
authority to industry leadership. 

One of the baking industry’s great 








IMPROVES 
PRODUCTION 


N “IDEAL 


mooth running, long lasting American ‘‘Ideal"’ 
Dividers will hold scaling weights to within a 
fraction of one per cent. Their exceptional, unfailing 
accuracy eliminates unnecessary losses caused by over- 
weights, yet assures uniform value in every loaf. 
Savings in time, in labor, in the conservation of 
essential foods, are vital to everyone today. You'll 
find American ‘‘Ideal’’ Dividers accomplish all these, 
and more, and at the same time produce better breads 
regardless of production demands. 
American make-up equipment has a long and proven 
record of dependability throughout years and years 
of the heaviest type of service. Yet, should essential 


" DIVIDER 


repairs become necessary, a complete stock of parts 


is available for prompt ship- 
ment. Remember, too, that 
whenever needed, our skilled 
engineering and maintenance 
staff is always at your service. 


1600 SOUTH KINGSHIGHWAY BOULEVARD ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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men, looking back to the days of 1917-18, 
describes the commercial baking fra- 
ternity as unorganized and incoherent. 

“But,” he adds, “it did have a leader 
to follow, and I believe it did follow 
Mr. Hoover willingly and loyally. Cer- 
tainly this was true of bread consumers 
everywhere—they were willing to eat 
any sort of bread that they could ob- 
tain. As I recall it, the Food Admin- 
istration (at least the part of it that 
had to do with the baking industry) 
was not anything like as fully organized 
as it is today, but there was a leader, 
and that is the chief difference between 
those days and these. Today we have 
a group of men carefully selected and 
fully trained who are handling the bak- 
ers’ problems in Washington. I know 
they are doing a splendid job under 
difficult conditions. But when I think 
of the men with whom we worked 25 
years ago—Win Campbell, Alex. Tag- 
gart, Jay Burns, Ed Long, George Ward, 
William Deininger, and a host of others 
—TI believe the baking industry, then just 
beginning to realize its importance, was 
as honestly and helpfully led as it is 
today.” 

THEN AND NOW 

In the “host of others” who figured 
prominently in the affairs of the baking 
industry a quarter of a century ago 
and afterward was Dr. H. E. Barnard, 
first director of the American Institute 
of Baking. During World War I he 
was head of the Indiana food adminis- 
tration, but had much to do with the 
national control program. He makes 
these interesting contrasts between then 
and now: 

“The baking industry today faces a 
very different situation from that of the 
first World War. Then we had little 


wheat. Now we have too much. Then 
we used simple formulas. Now the 


formulas are intricate. Then we were 
short of almost everything which entered 
into the loaf. Now, in spite of certain 
limitations, we know that the material 
out of which bread is made is abun- 
dant. Then, but little 
wrapped and none was sliced. Now, 
most of it is both wrapped and sliced. 
Then, the baking industry was not close- 
ly organized. Today, both in the states 


bread was 


and nationally, its organization is all 
but perfect.” 

Dr. Barnard, who is now a member 
of WPB’s chemical section, materials 
division, recalls the great organization 
meetings of the baking industry held in 
Chicago at the opening of the World 
War I control program. 

“Out of these meetings,’ he says, 
“grew an appreciation of the need for 
sound research and education and about 
a year after the war closed we organized 
the American Institute of Baking. That 
perhaps was the most significant thing 
to come out of wartime control; that 
and the effort to stop the return of 
stale bread.” 

Writing in February, 1920, of the for- 
mation of the American Institute of 
Baking, Robert T. Beatty, then and now 
of the editorial staff of THe Norrn- 
WESTERN MItter and THe AMERICAN 
Baker, spoke of the impetus that was 
given to the institute project by the 
lessons of food control. The industry 
was stumped by the necessity for using 
substitutes as a means of conserving 
wheat. 

“Just how to mix and use these so 
as to get the best results,” he said, “no 
one knew. There was no standard to 
go by, and no one to whom the baker 
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could turn for advice. The result was 
that each had to do his own experiment- 
ing. The truth will probably never be 
known as to the actual quantity of good 
foodstuffs that was lost during the first 
few months of the substitute period be- 
cause of this lack of knowledge and ex- 
perimentation. And it will be a good 
many years before America forgets the 
daily bread it was offered then, much of 
which eventually found its way to the 
furnace or garbage can.” 


VOLUNTARY MEASURES WORKED 


The elements of industry and govern- 
ment co-operation apparent in the food 
control effort of the first World War 
are appreciatively recalled by W. E. 
Long, president of the W. E. Long Co., 
Chicago. He says: 

“The need for drastic conservation 
brought a call for the leaders of our 
industry to meet with Mr. Hoover and 
other members of the Food Administra- 
tion, to discuss ways and means by 
which we could stretch our food sup- 
plies to cover our domestic needs and 
give the greatest measure of assistance 
to the impoverished nations in Europe. 
Mr. Hoover asked the committee of bak- 
ers frankly for suggestions and a plan 
by which 25% of our wheat might be 
spared for our army and navy and our 
allies. 

“After several days conferring to- 
gether, this committee suggested the use 
of substitutes by which a maximum of 
35% might be saved. This list of substi- 
tutes available and usable was agreed 
upon and our committee was told to go 
ahead in our own way to see that this 
regulation was carried fully into effect 
in the shortest space of time by our 
industry. We were given certain pow- 
ers for the enforcement of these regu- 
lations by moral suasion rather than by 
legal authority, with the assurance that 
the Food Administration would back the 
committee in every way in forcing com- 
pliance with the regulations set up for 
the industry. Mr. Hoover asked only 
that the job be done and gave the com- 
mittee his fullest confidence. by saying: 
‘I leave the job to you and I know 
you can, and will, do it.’ 

“No finer job was ever done so well, 
so expeditiously, or so thoroughly, any- 
where. The committee did a fine job 
of finding sources of these most suitable 
substitutes and of imparting informa- 
tion on the technical use of them, to all 
bakers in the country. Members of the 
committee traveled across the country, 
addressing groups of bakers, explaining 
the regulations, and stating bluntly the 
penalties for noncompliance. Within 90 
days this committee was able to report 
to the Food Administration that their 
objective had been substantially reached. 
The committee did a fine work, also, in 
getting the housewives to accept the 
bakers’ products in the spirit of true 
patriotism. 

“This was a fine example of how best 
an industry can work out its own prob- 
lems and effectively co-operate in a 
common cause, if given the full respon- 
sibility and the confidence of govern- 
ment officials. 

“Rules and regulations made by an 
industry can be effectively interpreted 
and compliance quickly secured, where- 
as rules and regulations formulated by 
officials who are unfamiliar with indus- 
try practices, are confusing and work 
unnecessary hardships if full and ready 
compliance is at all attainable. 

“If the government will tell us the 
objective it seeks in any given regula- 


tion, I am sure the bakers of America 
will do the job willingly and in the 
shortest space of time, for the baking 
industry will match its patriotic loyalty 
and co-operation with any group, wheth- 
er they be politicians for the moment 
in authority, labor leaders, farmers or 
industrialists. Our record in World War 
I stands as evidence of this outstanding 
fact.” 
THE SAME IN PRINCIPLE 

Jay Burns, now president of the 
Bryo Co., Chicago, was another of the 
baking industry’s most useful and _ in- 
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fluential leaders in the days of the other 
world conflict. He sees in today’s crisis 
the same factors in principle, though 
materially differing in detail, as were 
operative a quarter of a century ago. 

“Primarily,” he says, “it is a case of 
co-operation with and co-ordination of 
government and industry activities. 

“Then, as now, the industry was rep- 
resented by a committee whose function 
was, and is, to contact various govern- 
ment agencies having to do with industry 
operations. 

“Then, as now, much confusion pre- 
vailed in Washington and there were 
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the same conflicts of authority and over- 
lapping of responsibilities. 

“Then, as now, final authority was in 
the hands of bureaus and individuals 
entirely unfamiliar with the practical 
workings of the industry. 

“However, this is almost invariably 
the case whenever a crisis arises. Per- 
haps this is fortunate, because most in- 
dustries are ‘chock-a-block’ with indi- 
viduals so completely absorbed in the 
problems of their own group that they 
are unreceptive to radical or drastic 
changes. They know too many things 
that ‘can’t be done,’ only to learn, when 
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PACKAGE BE 


MOISTURE-PROOF 
MOISTURE-RESISTANT 
ODORLESS 
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HE “Bag-in-Box” is not new, but under the 


stress of war-time shortages, this packaging 


method has probably condensed twenty years 


of technical progress into as many weeks. 


Through this accomplishment, the members of 


the Folding Paper Box Manufacturers Associa- 


vious standards. 
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tion, in conjunction with their suppliers, can 
now offer you a Bag-in-Box to meet almost any 
protective requirement. 


These improved forms are much more than 
temporary substitutes. Most of them will remain 
long after the war is over, for they are not only 
attractive, practical and economical—but their 
protective qualities frequently exceed all pre- 


Many Riegel Papers, new and old, have con- 
tributed to this rapid technical progress of the 
Bag-in-Box, and you will find your folding car- 
ton manufacturer thoroughly familiar with 
their qualities. Call him in now and present 
your requirements, or write us direct if you 
wish. Riegel Paper Corporation, 342 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


RIEGEL PAPERS 
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“HEAT ENDURANCE!” 


Covo stays sweet, clear, stable, after inferior fats 
have broken down and developed off-flavors that are 


tasted in the finished donuts. 


Remember, double-refining gives COVO extra heat 
endurance—the ability to stand up and stay sweet under 
repeated fryings. Don’t risk uncertain and uneven re- 
sults from cheap fats. As COVO gives more fryings per 
pound, frying with Covo actually costs less— and be- 
sides, with COVO you maintain top quality. 


LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY 
General Offices— Cambridge, Mass. 


© A properly fried 
donut is 20% ab- 
sorbed fat. So it bet- 
ter be good fat! 
Order COVO in 400- 
Ib. steel bbls., 100-Ib. 
drums, 50-lb. tins. 

























Jay Burns, as President of the.Jay Burns Baking Co., Omaha, Neb., in 1917 











Dr. H. E. Barnard, as Indiana’s Food Administrator in the Days of World War I 
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forced to undertake them by some out- 
side authority, that many things not only 
‘can be done,’ but can be done easily 
and produce important industrial bene- 
fits. 

“The crucial problem in 1917 was the 
necessity for conservation of wheat, and 
the working out of substitutes for wheat 
flour in making a loaf of white bread 
acceptable to the American consumer. 
Today the crucial problem is rubber. 
We have an abundance of wheat and 
are trying frantically to increase its con- 
sumption. But, due to the shortage of 
rubber, so vital in the distribution of 
wheat products, our industry is being 
forced to curtail many of its activities. 

“With the inauguration of the substi- 
tute program and the production diffi- 
culties which it entailed, the custom of 
baking bread at home was almost en- 
tirely discontinued. The bakers of 
America literally had thrown into their 
laps over night a tremendous volume of 
new business. Their problem suddenly 
one of producing what they 
rather than, as now, sel‘ing 


became 
could sell 
what they can produce. 

“Even before the organization of the 
Food Administration, the Council of 
National Defense, through the commit- 
tee on waste headed by publisher Shaw, 
sent an order to some 600 bakers arbi- 
trarily requiring the discontinuance of 
the practice of exchanging bread. This 
order was to become effective 10 days 
from its date. 

“After four days of very strenuous 
effort by the bakers’ committee the offi- 
cials were convinced that the order 
could not be made effective without cre- 
ating a large policing organization. The 
order was then withdrawn. The bakers’ 
committee was given 20 days within 
which to accomplish the purpose through 
voluntary action. Within the allotted 
time the Council of National Defense 
was flooded. with more than 20,000 vol- 
untary pledges, from all classes of bak- 
ers, which really made the outlawing of 
that wasteful custom 100% effective. 

“This is a beautiful illustration of 
the .democratic way of doing things 
when an emergency exists. 

“Following the organization of the 
Food Administration, a ceiling was 
placed on wheat prices. Formulas were 
fairly well standardized, with maximums 
fixed for fat, sugar and milk content. 
These maximums, incidentally, were 
much below the present averages. These 
formulas, in my opinion, produced more 
satisfactory~- bread, notwithstanding the 
use of 20% to 25% substitute flours, 
than the average over-size, over-rich and 
super-soft loaf of today. 


BACK TO THE BAD HABITS 
“Unfortunately for the industry re- 
version to many of its old competitive 
habits, which were wasteful and _ ineffi- 
cient, took place after the crisis was 
over. This nullified many of the im- 
portant gains which had been made. 

“In the 25 years since the last war 
the baking industry has acquired a lot 
of extravagant and inefficient habits, 
chiefly in the sale and distribution of its 
products. Naturally, its present price 
structure is predicated upon the contin- 
uance of these ultra-extravagant prac- 
tices, many of which could be eliminated 
to the great advantage of all concerned. 

“The Office of Price Administration 
has directed its attention to the elim- 
ination of many of these extravagant 
practices, such as the slicing and twist- 
ing of bread, long delivery routes, dou- 
ble and triple deliveries, duplication of 








delivery service, extravagance in pack- 
aging, waste incurred in the ‘exchange 
of bread’ policy, etc. They are contend- 
ing that the simplification of distribu- 
tion services would effect sufficient econ- 
omies to make further increase in bread 
price unnecessary. 

“Of course, there are a lot of men in 
the industry who say now ‘it cannot be 
done,’ but many of these things can be 
done and would prove of great advan- 
tage in the long run. The public is 
really entitled to the Staff of Life at 
the lowest price consistent with good 
and thoroughly wholesome bread, and 
without having to pay for a lot of frills. 
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“Enriched bread offers a new oppor- 
tunity. Perhaps this opportunity is 
fraught with as great potential value to 
our industry as was the enforced dis- 
continuance of home baking 25 years 
If the bakers grasp this oppor- 
tunity with intelligence and enthusiasm 
it can mean as much to the industry. 


ago. 


“The enriching program is going for- 
ward and will be really effective in spite 
of the fact that its initial 
much confusion and 


handling 
caused misunder- 
standing and no little resentment from 
a large group in the industry. Whole- 
hearted and enthusiastic co-operation of 


all bakers will aid tremendously in real- 
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izing its full benefits. It is to be hoped 
that the good things developed during 
this crisis will be retained after it has 
passed, in greater degree than was true 
25 years ago. 

“In our democratic social organization 


the greatest achievements are made 
through co-operative voluntary effort 
rather than through drastic coercion. 


Too often when crises pass we lose our 
disposition to co-operate and reversion 
to the dog-eat-dog practices occurs. 
“As was the case 25 years ago, the 
bakers 
bring many valuable 
changes in our industry. It is to be 


whole-hearted co-operation of 
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ee 
A Petersen Oven Service Engineer will te glad to make 
a thorough inspection of your Petersen Oven. He will 
help keep your ovens baking at top efficiency. Write to 





















300 WEST ADAMS STREET 





"THE PETERSEN OVEN COMPANY 





¢ CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


— 
ee 


AMBER MILLING CO. 


Chamber of Commerce - MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: ‘'AMBERMILCO” 





* SCIENTIFIC TRAINING * 


A tive-million dollar institute conducted 
without profit offers instruction § in 
Bread and Rolls (4 months) and Cakes 
and Pastries (4 months). 

Training on large and small batches is 
carried on in large bake shops, smaller 
experimental bake shops and in an ex- 
perimental laboratory. 

New groups start the first of each 
month, 

Special study and shop work is given 
on variable control factors. Write for 
free catalog and description of courses. 
Four months course $150. 


DUNWOODY INSTITUTE 


Minneapolis, Minn, 

















HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 


Executive Offices: 
Chanin Bldg., N.Y.C. 
Home Offices: 
800° Mill ad Belleville, N. J. 
Chicago Sales Office: 
415 N. Damen Ave., Chi. Ill, 
New York Sales OGees 
45-54 37th St., L, 1.C.,N.Y. 


NATIONAL 
GRAIN YEAST 


CORPORATION 
Frank J. Hale 


Pres 











. . . 

King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 


ROGERS BROS. 
PURE IDAHO POTATO FLOUR 


Food Products Division 
ROGERS BROS. SEED CO., 
308 W. Washington St., Chicago 











BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 


1863-1941 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 


Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbls OKLA. *“Washita”’ 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 


Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








NEW ULM ROLLER 
MILL CO. 


Red Jacket Patent 
Double Seven High Gluten 
NEW ULM MINNESOTA 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 


“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Exns Miturne Co., Inman, Kan. 











PROMPT “» ACCURATE 
LABORATORY SERVICE 








Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 





Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DaILy 
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BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING. CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 














hoped that such agreement will be ac- 

complished without too much friction.” 
BIRTH OF THE INSTITUTE 

Taking its place almost immediately 

of the major fruits of World 

War I food conservation, the American 


as one 


Institute of Baking deserves in this con- 
nection a few historical paragraphs. 

In May, 1918, at a conference in Wash- 
ington of bakers who were working in 
co-operation with the United States Food 
Administration, Win M. Campbell, of 
Kansas City, chairman of the National 
Bakers’ Service Committee, advocated 
immediate procedure toward realization 
of plans for an institute which had been 
proposed some years before. He sug- 
gested that when the eampaign for the 
fourth Liberty loan was started, the fol- 
lowing autumn, individual bakers should 
subscribe for at least $250 worth of the 
bonds and turn them over to a board 
of trustees to help found the American 
Institute. It was figured that approxi- 
mately $1,000,000 could be raised in this 
way, and that the interest upon this 
sum would pay for the operation of the 
institute. 

Mr. Campbell’s plan contemplated the 
purchase of a baking establishment at 
some central point in the United States; 
combined with this would be technical 
and research laboratories where investi- 
gation and experiments might be carried 
on. By securing a bakery that was a 
going concern, it was figured out that the 
sale of the goods produced in same 
would help to pay its running expenses. 
The plan in detail was much the same as 
that advocated by Jay Burns, of Omaha, 
in his presidential address at the national 
convention in Salt Lake City in 1916. 

A temporary organization committee 
was at once appointed to carry out the 


plan outlined by Mr. Campbell, sectional 


committees selected and the necessary 
subscription blanks prepared. It looked 
for a while as though this scheme to 
finance the proposed 
prove successful. As 
nationally 


institute would 
usual, the more 
known bakers subscribed lib- 
erally, far in excess of the quota ex- 
pected of them, but notwithstanding this, 
their generosity was of no avail because 
the rank and file of the trade, the very 
men who should benefit most from the 
institute, did not rally to the call as 
expected. Upwards of a quarter of a 
million dollars was raised, but it was 
deemed inadvisable to go forward with 
the plan unless the full million was sub- 
scribed, as originally planned. This 
scheme of financing the institute, there- 
fore, was regretfully abandoned. 

Mr. Campbell realized that the launch- 
ing of the institute was too great an un- 
dertaking to carry through on its orig- 
inal plan, and that it could be better 
handled by the American Association of 
the Baking Industry as a whole. 


DUNWOODY OFFER CONSIDERED 

At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the American Association in New Or- 
leans in April, 1919, it was announced 
that an offer had been submitted for con- 
sideration from the Dunwoody Institute, 
Minneapolis, to enter into an agreement 
with it whereby it should supply the 
American Institute with the physical use 
of its plant for a limited period in re- 
turn for the moral support given to the 
Dunwoody Institute by the American 
Association of the Baking Industry. 

In May, 1919, George S. Ward, of 
New York, president of the American 
Association of the Baking Industry, with 


a committee composed of Win M. Camp- 
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DAIRYLEA 


DRY MILK SOLIDS 
NOT OVER 14% FAT 
ROLLER PROCESS 


NET WEIGHT. 
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DAIRYLEA 
Inspected Protected 
DRIED SKIM MILK 


a 
A Quality Product 
for 


Quality Bakers 


DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE 


CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
11 W. 42nd St., New York City 











BAKERY 
MACHINES 
& OVENS 








BAMACO 


FOODS, INC. 150 Bay st. 


Jersey City, N. J. 








For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 








ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


Mill Agent 


FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 


Oorrespondence Solicited 
447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y. 











LABORATORY SERVICE 


Exclusively a Cereal Consulting 
and Control Laboratory for the 


Flour, Feed and Grain Industries. 


ST. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES, Inc. 
Corby Bidg. St. Joseph, Mo. 





MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 








PAGE’S 
FLOURS 
THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


Topeka, Kansas 











MK ¢ x INE 
GENUINE 
GLUTEN FLOUR 
Guaranteed to rai in all respects to standard 
. fequirements of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Manufactured by 


The Farwell & Rhines Co. 
Watertown, N.Y., U.S.A. 
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bell, of Kansas City, Edward L. Strain, 
of Battle Creek, Mich., Harry W. Zins- 
of Duluth, David P. 
Chindblom, then field organizer of the 


master, Minn., 
American Association, and William M. 
Regan, of Minneapolis, conferred with 
the officials of the Dunwoody Institute in 
Minneapolis. A tentative agreement was 
entered into at that time, and later rati- 
fied by the directors of Dunwoody In- 
stitute, under which the facilities of 
Dunwoody would be placed at the dis- 
posal of the American Institute of Bak- 
ing. 

The plan in its entirety was submitted 
to the members of the American Associa- 
tion, both at and prior to its annual con- 
1919. 


before them 


vention 
With 
and with the fruition of their hopes in 
bakers took hold whole- 
George S. Ward asked that 
$100,000 be subscribed, and he made a 


in Chicago in October, 


something tangible 


sight, the 
heartedly. 


subscription on behalf of his own com- 
pany of $10,000. Several others followed 
with $1,000 to $6,000 subscriptions, and 
before the meeting was over about $75,- 
000 had been raised, the remainder of 
the desired amount being subscribed 
later. 

In 1921 the institute purchased the 
of the Wahl- 


Henius Institute in Chicago, to which its 


building and _ facilities 
work was subsequently transferred and 
where it has since remained. 

Dr. Barnard was head of the insti- 
tute until 1927, and from 1921 to 1925 
he was secretary of the American Bak- 
From 1931 to 1934 he 
was director of the Corn Industries Re- 
search Foundation, and until he went to 
Washington with the War Production 
Board he had been for many years 
director of the Farm Chemurgic Coun- 
cil. 


ers Association. 


YY 


Epiror’s Note.—A detailed account of 
Food Administration control, as it af- 
fected the baking industry, was published 
in the Aug. 5 issue of this journal. 





Warehouses 











(Continued from page 24.) 
waste warden makes his report to the 
branch chief waste warden at the end 
of the two-week service period. 
Key 
ployees include: 


instructions for warehouse em- 

“1. Oil, grease, clean and inspect all 
equipment regularly. Replacements will 
be impossible to buy until war is over. 
This includes warehouse trucks, hand lift 
trucks, scales, stacking machines, eleva- 
tors, conveyors and balers. 

“2. Our present stock of containers 
and supplies must last through the emer- 
gency. This 
includes bread boxes, banana boxes, prod- 


Handle with utmost care. 


uce boxes, grocery repack boxes and 
boxes for repackaged items, pallets and 
skids. Report damaged items for quick 
repair. 

“3. Do not use bread cartons, coffee 
cartons, cracker and cooky cartons, etc., 
for any other purpose than originally 
intended. In loading trucks, don’t use 
usable cartons of any kind as separators, 
such as cardboard that is good only for 
salvage. 

“4. Turn out all unnecessary lights. 


Bulbs will be scarce and electric power 
is needed for war production . . . it 
comes first . . civilian needs second. 

“5. Keep cooler doors closed. In win- 
ter keep warehouse doors closed as much 
as possible—to conserve heat. 
and fuel oil are 
dustries. 

“6. Don’t damage merchandise by 
bumping into it with warehouse trucks, 
skids or stacking machines. 
sacks should be sent to repack room as 
soon as damaged to hold loss to a mini- 
mum. 


“un 


7. Be careful in loading. Avoid plac- 


Coal, gas 


needed in defense in- 


Broken flour 


ing heavy items on fragile ones—glass- 
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ware, cookies, crackers or other items 
that might be crushed. 

“8. Do not delay unloading of hired 
trucks after arrival. It deprives the 
public of needed transportation facilities. 

“9. Order hired trucks for loading at 
time merchandise will be ready for ship- 
ment. Don’t order too soon and waste 


needed transportation.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


VICTORY WINDOW 
DISPLAY 


A complete display set, consisting of 





a large pictorial panel in five colors, 
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patriotic streamer, shield signs, side col- 
umns and pedestals, has been developed 
for retail bakery windows by the Sher- 
Products Corp., Newton 
Upper Falls, Mass. The set has been 


man Paper 
developed to meet the needs of many 
retailers who do not maintain a window 
decorator, yet desire a custom-made 
means of participating in the national 
program to bonds and 


promote war 


stamps through the medium of store 
windows. 

The set is low in cost, and the indi- 
vidual units have been designed so that 
they may be reused separately or with 


other display themes. 

















because it comes to 


mediate use. Atkinson Milling Co., 
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“Since we started using bin-aged* flour, they all want 


to go to work for us.” 


*Produetion always goes smoothly with BIN-AGED flour 
you fully aged, 
Minneapolis, 


ready for im- 
Minn. 
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ARKANSAS 
A new cake doughnut machine has 
been installed in Koberlein’s Bakery, 


Pine Bluff. The new machine doubles 
the plant’s capacity of this type of 
equipment. 
CANADA 
Lt. Col. George B. McLeod has been 


appointed managing director of the Ed- 


monton (Alta.) City Bakery, Ltd. He 
acquired the interests of one of the re- 
tiring directors, and has already taken 
over active management of the plant. 
FLORIDA 

F. N. Robb and Mrs. Wegener, for- 
merly of Rockford, Ill, have purchased 
Hesse’s Home Bakery, Sanford, and will 
operate as Robb’s Home Bakery. 


GEORGIA 
Sam Novak, of the Manhattan Bak- 
ery in Atlanta, and A. J. Cline, for- 
merly of the Duval Bakeries in New 
York, recently opened the Broadway 
Bakery and Pastry Shop, Atlanta. 
ILLINOIS 
The employees of Hawkins Bakery, 
Mount Vernon, were guests at a din- 











Get a long-range viewpoint on this bread business. Sooner or 





SIGHTS! 


later we will all settle down to the fact that vitamins are only part 


of the nutrition story. The enrichment of bread with thiamin, 


niacin and iron has a purpose quite distinct from that of incor- 


porating non-fat milk solids and cannot substitute for it. 


Dry milk solids has what it takes to make a superior loaf, as proven by carefully con- 


trolled feeding tests. The best breads contain at least 6 per cent non-fat solids of milk. 


Enriched or not enriched, modern bread, made with at least 6 per cent dry milk solids, 


is an important contribution to National Nutrition today. If you are concerned for tomor- 


row while meeting today’s needs, spot your objective with the highly nutritious, tasty and 


attractive “6 per cent loaf” that always wins Mrs. America’s favor. 





AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE, Inc., 221 N. La Salle St., Chicago 





ner recently in celebration of the forty- 
ninth anniversary of the founding of the 
bakery. G. B. Hawkins, owner of the 
bakery, is still in active management. 

Open house was held recently at the 
plant of Johnson’s Swedish Home Bak- 
ery, Moline, the occasion being the sev- 
enth anniversary of the establishment of 
the business. When Carl Johnson 
opened the bakery he had two em- 
ployees. He now has 14, and a con- 
stantly expanding business. 

Sam Martin, owner of the Martin 
Bakery, Murphysboro, has purchased a 
fine black draft horse and an old-time 
panel bread truck and will make part 
of his bread deliveries by horse and 
wagon. Under normal conditions Mr. 
Martin operates three trucks. 

Fredin’s Bakery, Rockford, suffered 
considerable fire damage when an over- 
heated oven caused flames to eat their 
way into the insulation of a large new 
electric refrigerator. 

The plant of Schulze Baking Co., 
Peoria, a unit of the Interstate Bak- 
eries Corp., is undergoing extensive al- 
terations. Connection has been made 
between the plant and the garage, add- 
ing 90x126 ft to the operating depart- 
ment, including a new wrapping room. 
A new garage has been built on the 
same lot as the bakery, providing space 
for six trucks, which are used exclu- 
sively for cake deliveries. A new con- 
veyor system has been installed. Charles 
Ludwig is manager of the Peoria plant. 

J. R. Wood, whose bakery plant at 
Oblong was destroyed by fire last No- 
vember, has completed his new building 
and reopened for business. Open house 
was held recently for friends and _ busi- 
ness associates. 


INDIANA 

John B. Johnson, baker of Sheridan, 
will close his place of business until the 
war is over because of the shortage of 
labor and inability to get materials. The 
concern, which has three routes out of 
the city, has been operating in Sheridan 
for 37 years. Normally 11 persons are 
employed. Current stock will be sold. 

A new bakery was opened in Monon 
recently by Albert Stinemetz, formerly 
of Cincinnati, Ohio. The shop is on 
Market Street next to Bargain Store, the 
location which was last used as a bak- 
ery by Mr. and Mrs. Faulkner, of Peru. 

Quaker Pies, Inc., 2202 South Calhoun 
Street, Fort Wayne, is a recently or- 
ganized bakery business. Incorporators 
are Albert Hendeles, Forest Malone and 
Charles Z. Bond. 


IOWA 

An ultraviolet ray air-conditioning 
unit designed to kill mold and bacteria 
has been installed by the Alstadt & 
Langlas Baking Co., Waterloo. 

The Kennard Bake Shop, 2715 Beaver 
Avenue, Des Moines, was closed for a 
short time recently while its equipment 
was reconditioned. According to plans, 
the baking of bread will be discontinued 
and operations of the concern will be 
confined to the baking of pies, sweet 
rolls, eakes and other pastries. 

Ed Wiley has installed a new bread 
molder in his shop at What Cheer. 

Ole Dotseth, operator of a bakery at 
Decorah for the past 40 years, has 
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VER the years of the present century, the busi- 
O ness of baking bread has grown to a billion 
dollar industry. 


And during these years, the Fleischmann organ- 
ization has sought to work with bakers in many 
ways. 


It has seemed important to provide a trouble- 
shooting service for bakers who ran into mys- 
terious difficulties with their product. 


It has seemed important to provide a service 
which could step in and help find ways of im- 
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The greatest thing we can do for bakers 


proving operating methods and earnings. 


It has seemed important to back up bakers with 
merchandising ideas—or advertising which would 
encourage the public to buy more bread. 


But all of these are less important than something 
else which goes right to the heart of the baking 
business. ‘ 


Our first duty is to provide the best yeast—and we 
never allow ourselves to forget it. 


To this end we have maintained for years the 
finest yeast laboratories in America. 


Most good bread is made with 


More than 400 different strains of yeast, selected 
from thousands gathered all over the world, are 
kept under constant culture and study in Fleisch- 
mann’s laboratories. This assures bakers of the 
yeast best suited to American flours, methods and 
conditions year after year. 


We have triple-checked each day’s production of 
yeast to make sure of its standard. 


And we firmly believe that the greatest thing we 
can do for bakers is to deserve their confidence 
year after year by seeking to give them the finest 
yeast in the world. 


ANNON “U)ALLEY 


is manufacturing one of the outstand- 
ing flours made in Minnesota. A per- 
fect flour, laboratory controlled. Many 
of our old customers and some of our 
new connections have written us vol- 
untarily that they have never had so 
many favorable comments. We can 
please the most exacting. 

CANNON VALLEY MILLING CO., 


Chamber of Commerce, 
Minneapolis. 


Leading Parents 
VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 
MARITIME 


Laboratory Controlled 































Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 


BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 




















Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 





The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 


Sis Mr OE CRON 6 ogc ea kare h ea'sdeeaaea as $4,904,187 
pe Ae rere 500,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 2,930,199 





ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 





CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
Insurance on Flour 
Policies of this Company are 


held by all leading millers Hurt Building 








90 John Street - - New York 
Insurance Exchange - Chicago 


e «© A 
Royal Bank Building - - Montreal 











MINNEAPOLIS 





Van Dusen Harrington Co. 


¢ Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 








DULUTH 
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turned over the concern to his son, 
Henry, and will retire. The younger 
Mr. Dotseth is also an experienced baker. 
He plans to make some improvements in 
equipment and surroundings of the bak- 
ery. 

Lester Hite, who operates bakeries at 
Hospers, Newkirk and Orange City, has 
purchased the bakery at Alton formerly 
operated by Larry Richmond. 

C. H. Baker, owner of Baker’s Food 
Mart, Marshalltown, has begun a re- 
modeling program. After being closed 
for two days, the Mart opened with 
self-service in all departments. 

A. O. Guy has purchased the interest 
of John Argill in the bakery they for- 
merly operated in partnership at Tama. 
Mr. Guy will continue to operate in the 
same location. 


KANSAS 

A new bakery has been opened at 
Pratt by J. S. Dillon & Sons, who also 
operate bakeries at Hutchinson and 
Wichita. 

A. B. Zilar, formerly of Cripes Bak- 
ery, Pittsburg, and more recently asso- 
ciated with the Columbia (Mo.) Baking 
Co., has returned to the former bakery 
as manager. 

KENTUCKY 

Owners of the Golden Donut Ranch, 
Inc., 414 W. Walnut Street, Louisville, 
have been declared bankrupt. Three 
creditors filed a petition throwing the 
corporation into involuntary bankruptcy. 
The bills of the creditors totaled $901. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

The Klink Bakery at 192 Cabot Street, 
Beverly, passed its fiftieth anniversary 
recently. Carl F. Klink now operates 
the concern which his father, Carl E. 
Klink, established in 1892. The elder 
Mr. Klink, 81 years old, retired from 
active jiarticipation in the business two 
years ago. The bakery has progressed 
with the advancement of the industry. 
It has occupied several different loca- 
tions, bit it has always been somewhere 
on Cabot Street. Of its 11 employees, 
three hive been with the company for 
over 25 years, and one has worked with 
the orginization for more than 40 years. 


MICHIGAN 
Mr. and Mrs. John Brieve have sold 
the Biunner Bakery, 200 River Avenue, 
Holland, to William Gerritsen. 


MINNESOTA 

Howard Carey, who has operated a 
restaurant and bakery in Easton for 
nearly seven years, has closed his estab- 
lishnent and will go East into defense 
work. Mr. Carey has stored his bakery 
equipment, but will sell his restaurant 
fixtures. 

Alteration work is being done at the 
Continental Baking Co. plant at 1200 
Third Avenue S, Minneapolis. 

The Zinsmaster Baking Co. plant at 
97 Sherburne Avenue, St. Paul, is un- 
dergoing alterations. 

Mrs. Harriet Janashak, former oper- 
ator of the Day Old Bakery, 229 N. 
Concord Street, South St. Paul, has 
announced that the bakery store will 
be reopened. Sugar rationing, tighten- 
ing of deliveries and smaller returns of 
bakery goods to the big bakeries caused 
her to close the business a short time 
ago, but she has made arrangements for 
supplies and has decided to reopen. 


MONTANA 
Difficulty of obtaining necessary re- 
pairs for its steam boiler and plant has 
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At The Center Of 


Mjor' Attractions 


A distinctive hotel—located in 
the heart of New York’s finest 
shopping district—near the best 
theatres and gayest night clubs. 
In the hub of the City’s social 
and cultural district, it offers an 
unusually central place, to stay 
while in town. Here, spacious 
rooms, superb service, a quiet and 
refined atmosphere, and excellent 
cuisine, make for dignified living. 


A. S. KIRKEBY, Managing Director 


The Gotham 


5th Avenue at 55th Street 
NEW. YORK CITY 
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The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 











UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City, Missouri 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 
FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 

WHEAT RYE 


FLOUR mitts At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 








THE QUAKER LINE 


Flour — Cornmeal 
Commercial Feeds 


THE QUAKER OATS CO. 








St. Joseph, Mo. 
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caused the closing of Siegel’s Bakery. 
Kalispell. Al and Hanna Siegel were 
the proprietors. 


NEBRASKA 

The Cambridge (Neb.) Bakery has 
changed management. 

The Bi-Lo Market, Mitchell, has dis- 
continued its bakery. The equipment 
has been sold. 

An addition is being built to the Omar 
Baking Co.’s plant at Forty-fifth and 
Nicholas Omaha. The boiler 
room and garage also have been re- 
modeled. 

R. M. Hartsock has opened a new 
bakery at Ogalalla. He purchased the 
bakery fixtures of the Busy Bee Bakery 
at Ogalalla, owned by A. F. Kerr. 

Lloyd True has discontinued his True 
Pastry Shop in Lincoln. 


streets, 


NEVADA 

The Perfection Bakery, Elko, has been 
returned by Ermon Stone to its former 
owners, M. B. Johnson and his daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Elizabeth Griswold. The bak- 
ery, then called the Purity Bakery, was 
sold to Mr. Stone, formerly of Los 
Angeles, several months ago. 


NEW YORK 

Goldor Specialties, Inc., has been char- 
tered to conduct a business in bakers’ 
supplies, including flavors and extracts, 
in Queens County. Directors are Henry 
and Julia Ogez, 147 105th Avenue, Paul 
Pettit, 145 Liberty Avenue, Jamaica. 

The Riverside Doughnut Shop, Inc., 
New York, has been dissolved. 

A newly chartered concern in Kings 
County is Suncrest Bakeries, Inc., of 
which Ralph D. Ward and Edward C. 
Balcke, 77 Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn, 
and Robert L. Grennan, 21 Forty-fourth 
Avenue, Long Island City, are directors. 
A newly chartered concern in Queens 
County is J. Hasson, Ine., of which Jack 
and Marie Hasson, 4717 39th Street, 
Long Island City, and Solomon Alha- 
deff, 240 New Lots Avenue, Brooklyn, 
are directors. 

Granrose Bakery, Inc., has been char- 
tered to conduct business in the Bronx. 
Directors are Margaret T. Mitchell, 95 
Lexington Avenue, New York City; 
Elizabeth Knapp, 493 10th Street, Brook- 
lyn, and Evelyn Kreymborg, 465 Kim- 
ball Avenue, Yonkers. 

The Home Made Strudel Corp. has 
been chartered to conduct a bakery busi- 
ness in New York. Directors are George 
Kittner, Jack C. Brill and Max Rosen- 
berg, 55 West 42d Street, New York 
City. 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Fire damaged the Golden Crust Bak- 
ery in the Chain Food Market Building, 
505 Second Street N.W., Minot, recently. 
Henry Jellum is manager. 

C. B. Gardner will reopen the Bak- 
ery Boy Shop in Crosby. Jerry Buck 
will be his assistant. 


OHIO 

Fischer’s Bakery recently celebrated 
its twenty-ninth year of service to Cin- 
cinnati with a grand opening of its new 
plant at 1000 East Ross Avenue, St. 
Bernard. The bakery is complete with 
the most modern machinery and equip- 
ment. 

John Sabath, who operated a bakery 
at 1900 Racem near Findlay Street, 
Cincinnati, has sold his equipment and 
closed his store. 

Albert Yochum has sold his bakery at 
Delphos to A. R. Dawson, of Dayton, 
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who has taken charge. Mr. Dawson was 
once cake and pastry production man- 
ager at the plant. The business will be 
wholesale and retail. 


OKLAHOMA 

The Rex Baking Co., Tulsa, has added 
a new truck to its delivery equipment. 

The Mabry Bakery, Wilson, owned by 
John and Walter Mabry, has been closed 
and its equipment sold. The proprietors 
have been called into active military 
service. 

The Humpty-Dumpty Markets, Okla- 
homa City, has opened a wholesale and 


retail bakery at Sixteenth and Indiana 
streets. Henry Wolpert will have charge 
of the bakery. 

A new bread slicer has been installed 
in the plant of Fischers Bakery, Pawnee. 

The interior of Blake’s Bakery, Shat- 
tuck, has been redecorated. 

Harvey A. Roberts, former owner of 
the Purity Baking Co., Stillwater, has 
sold the bakery to Les McGaugh. 

Boynton’s Pastry Shop, Oklahoma City, 
has been bought by Bill Killam, owner of 
a group of bakeries called Bill’s Fine 
Pastries, all located in Oklahoma City. 


The newly acquired bakery will be 
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changed to Bill’s Fine Pastries, and will 
be the fifth unit of the chain. James 
Boynton and Lynn Weldon, former own- 
ers of Boynton’s, have joined the armed 
forces. 

Scott Story, proprietor of the El Reno 
(Okla.) Bakery, has anounced his deci- 
sion to close his bakery for the war’s 
duration because of the present difficul- 
ties of finding employees. 

OREGON 
The former Patterson & Son Drug 


Store Building will be remodeled and 
fitted to house the Heppner (Oregon) 
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Your Flour!... : 


A Modern Mill to which has now been added 
10,000 BARRELS Bulk FLOUR STORAGE 
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Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y. 





To give our customers even better service in shipping, and in 
properly aging flour, we have just added the 10,000 barrels bulk 
flour storage shown at the extreme right of the mill. 


This is in addition to one third million bushels wheat storage 
which assures ample supplies of the type of wheat needed for 


your flour. 


All is under control of one of the best equipped laboratories 


in the industry. 


Safeguarding Performance in Your Bakery 


FEDERAL MILL 














INCORPORATED 
LOCKPORT, 





N-.-- Y. 
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ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 








For the baker who cares 


CHEROKEE 


..... exceptional flours 
made only from 


selected hard 


spring wheat 


SHORT PATENT 
BAKER'S PATENT 
STRAIGHT GRADE 





CAPITAL FLourn MILLS, inc. 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS MILLS: ST. PAUL 











Coast To Coast Grain Service 


ARGILL 


INCORPORATED 


WHEAT 


“WINTER 
SPRING 
DURUM 


By the 
TRUCK-LOAD 
CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 


Any Where 
Any Time 














Minneapolis and 
All Principal Grain Markets 











“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


. FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








MELLOW CREAM CAKE FLOUR 


Made from SELECTED PURE SOFT WHEATS 


NORTHWESTERN ELEVATOR & MILL COMPANY 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
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Bakery, operated by Mr. and Mrs. G. 
A. Sanders and now located in the Gil- 
man Building on Willow Street. 

John Emery has leased Swan’s Bakery 
in Nyssa from A. Swan and will op- 
erate it under the name of the Sugar 
City Bakery. Mr. Emery, who came to 
Nyssa from Boise, had been doing the 
baking for Mr. Swan for several months. 
Mr. and Mrs. Swan will return soon to 
Silver City, Idaho, where they operate 
mining property. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Samuel Greenwald, trading as _ the 
Modern Baking Co., Donora, filed a 
voluntary petition In bankruptcy in the 
federal court at Pittsburgh and was 
declared bankrupt. Robert C. Sproul 
was appointed receiver. His bond was 
fixed at $1,500. 

Joseph Garbien, doing business as the 
O K Bakery, 82 Spruce Street, Oil City, 
filed a voluntary petition in bankruptcy 
in the federal court at Pittsburgh. 
Schedules show liabilities of $1,907.51 and 
assets of $1,017.65. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Bud’s Bakery, Lake Preston, formerly 
operated by B. H. Bartz, has been sold 
to Leo Hines. 


TEXAS 

A tray-type oven and a heavy duty 
combination slicer-wrapper machine have 
been installed by the Alamo Baking Co., 
San Antonio. 

A full automatic pie machine and 
oven equipment have been installed by 
the Martin Bakery, San Antonio. 

New dough troughs, as well as other 
equipment, have been purchased by the 
Ideal Baking Co., Tyler. 

The Golman Co., Dallas, recently in- 
stalled a heavy duty extender and a 
loaf molder. 

Craig’s Bakery, Coleman, is enlarging 
its plant and adding a new salesroom. 

The recent installation of a high speed 
inixer has been announced by the Los 
Gallos Bakery, San Antonio. 

A horse-drawn wagon is being utilized 
by Mr. and Mrs. Foy Wade, operators 
of the Wade’s Bakery, Snyder, to effect 
deliveries. 

The Butternut Bakery, Mount Pleas- 
ant, has installed a new bake oven. 

A new bakery has been opened in 
Moody by I. N. Baker. 

W. E. Brown has opened a new bak- 
ery in Mason, to be known as Brown’s 
Donut & Pie Shop. 


WASHINGTON 

Roy Judkins has opened the Golden 
Rule Bakery in Auburn where the Van 
de Kamp Bakery was formerly located. 
Mr. Judkins had been associated with 
the Golden Rule Bakery in Seattle for 
13 years. He is continuing his bakery 
route, and Mrs. Leila Engstrom is man- 
ager of the store. 


WISCONSIN 

Myrtle Richards, who purchased the 
Brodhead (Wis.) Bakery in 1941, has 
sold it to H. J. Haagensen, Madison. 
Miss Richards, who came here from 
Janesville, is remaining for a short time 
to assist the new owner. 

The Osceola (Wis.) Bakery recently 
held its grand opening in new quar- 
ters in the Hillskotter Building. 

The Strand Baking Co. has opened a 
new shop on the corner of Monroe and 
Twenty-fifth streets, Madison. 


H. N. Rasch will open a bakery at 


5921 W. North Avenue, Milwaukee, and 
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Theodore E. Witt will open one at 2133 
W. Hopkins Street in the same city. 

Mrs. Clara Wagner has been placed 
in charge of Comer’s bakery branch at 
248 West Main Street, Waukesha. Com- 
er’s also operates a branch at 736 Grand 
Avenue. The main store is at 508 Lin- 
coln Avenue. 

The White House Bakery, 1430 South 
Twelfth Street, Sheboygan, has _ been 
reopened for business by Carl Kahl. 
Ill health of the proprietor forced closing 
of the shop some months ago. 

The Sturgeon Bay (Wis.) Bakery, for- 
merly owned and operated by Mr. and 
Mrs. Max Johnson, has been sold to 
Mr. and Mrs. John Kress, who came to 
Sturgeon Bay from Stevens Point. 

Max Beck has moved his bakery equip- 
ment to a new location in Baraboo. The 
retail store will be operated at the old 
location. 

The Tasty Bakery has been opened at 
310 North Barstow Street, Eau Claire. 
Mr. Milly, formerly with the De Luxe 
Bakery, is in charge. 

The Community Bakery, Bayfield, 
which was “washed out” in the “flash 
flood” some weeks ago, is being reopened 
in the Kransfelder Building, which Emil 
Kallerud, owner of the bakery, expects 
to purchase shortly. The shop will have 
all new equipment, since none of that 
washed away could be salvaged. The 
flood water had gutted the entire store, 
taking away the interior and leaving 
only the two side walls. 

J. W. Wilkinson has purchased the 
bakery formerly operated by G. M. 
Braun at 416 East Grand Avenue, Be- 
loit. 

WYOMING 

The Manewal Bakery, operated by Mr. 
and Mrs. John Manewal at Cheyenne, 
was featured in a Pioneer edition of 
the Cheyenne papers during the recent 
Pioneer Day’s celebration as the oldest 
bakery in the state. The concern was 
founded by Mr. Manewal’s father, the 
late Louis Manewal, about the time 
Wyoming was admitted to statehood. 
John Manewal has owned and managed 
the bakery for 27 years. 
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R. F. Poff Tops New 
York Bakers at Golf 


New York, N. Y.—R. F. Poff won first 
prize in the Bakers Club golf tournament, 
held at the Scarsdale Golf Club, Harts- 
dale, N. Y., Aug. 11. Second prize was 
won by J. P. Bryant, third by E. B. 
Cox and fourth by B. C. Black. The 
blind bogey prize was won by Grant Van 
Sant, and Andrew Christy won a set 
of woods which were raffled off. The 
prizes were awarded by J. A. Lee, chair- 
man of the golf committee. 

Daniel P. Woolley, Commissioner of 
Markets of New York and widely known 
in the baking industry through his pre- 
vious connection with Standard Brands, 
Inc., spoke briefly regarding food condi- 
tions in this city. He said there is a 
definite shortage of meat, and added that 
bakers have never had a better oppor- 
tunity to press the sale of their products 
than they now have. 

Dwight K. Yerxa, Commander-Larabee 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, Minn., was 
unanimously reinstated as a nonresident 
member of the club. 

The next golf tournament is tenta- 
tively scheduled for the Winged Foot 
Golf Club, Mamaroneck, N. Y., some 
time in September. 
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TOPPER © 


Likes best to be baked alone. Yet does 


not mind carrying a heavy burden of weaker 


















3 flour when asked to do so. 


It never requires building up with a blend 
of any other flour,—no matter how fine, how 


strong or how expensive. 

% 
But,—again,—it likes best to be baked 
alone in the interest of the baker's economy, 


the baker's quality products and the bak- 


7 
ers purse. 





AT NO EXTRA COST 


Capacity, 2,000 Barrels (Mills at Coffeyville, Kansas) KANSAS CITY, MO. 


THE MOORE-LOWRY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
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DEPENDABILITY 


Almost all of our limited production of this 
fine flour goes regularly to month in and 
month out, year in and year out bakery 
users who know its dependable uniformity 
through their own experience. 


© No saving in wheat costs. 


e Every economy in production 
and selling. 


WILLIS NORTON COMPANY 


Quality CHillers Since 1879 


WICHITA, KANSAS 1,500 Bbls. Daily 



























Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 
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- WALLDEROGAL Sey Y IMILLING CO 


* MEPHERSON, 











A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 


“D— iamo nd D” ent. Milled under Laborator —_ 


trol from Montana Spring 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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35% Sugar Output 
Gain Forecast by 
U.S. Crop Board 


With the nation under strict sugar 
rationing, the Federal Crop Reporting 
Board has forecast that domestic pro- 
duction would jump far above 1941 pro- 
duction figures. 

The board said the Aug. 1 condition 
indicates that 1942 production of sugar 
cane for sugar and seed would reach 
7,379,000 tons or 35% greater than in 
1941 and 56% greater than the average. 

Sugar beet production was estimated 
at 12,967,000 tons, a figure exceeding the 
July 1 estimate by 510,000 tons and 
about 26% greater than last year’s crop. 

Production of sugar cane for sugar 
was estimated at 6,721,000 tons, com- 
pared with 4,926,000 last year, with 
Louisiana production jumping from 3,- 
978,000 to 5,586,000 tons. Florida showed 
an increase of 948,000 tons to 1,135,000 
tons. The estimated yields were 21 tons 
an acre for Louisiana and 33 for Florida. 

Prospective yields of sugar beets were 
higher than a month earlier in all im- 
portant states except Idaho and Colo- 
rado, where no change was indicated. 

Indicated yield an acre and production 
of sugar beets for principal producing 
states: Ohio 11 and 528,000 tons, Michi- 
gan 9 and 1,107,000, Nebraska 14 and 
1,078,000, Montana 12.5 and _ 950,000, 
Idaho 14 and 1,120,000, Wyoming 14 and 
644,000, Colorado 13.5 and 2,498,000, 
Utah 14 and 672,000, California 16 and 
2,848,000, other states 11.9 and 1,522,000. 
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KENTUCKY BAKERS CANCEL 
CONVENTION, BUY WAR BOND 


LovisvittE, Ky.—The Kentucky Mas- 
ter Bakers Association, through Jacob 
Nill, treasurer, Louisville, has announced 
that the annual convention of the organi- 
zation slated for this fall has been can- 
celed because of wartime restrictions on 
traveling. At a meeting of the executive 
committee in Louisville, Aug. 12, it was 
decided to invest convention funds in a 
$500 war bond instead. 
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Wartime Conservation 
in the Office 


One way to help in the present war 
effort is by concentrating on the con- 
servation of office supplies and equip- 
ment. Many familiar supplies used in 
every day office operation are becoming 
increasingly scarce and costly. Many 
types of office machinery and equipment 
are not procurable, and at the same time, 
record work resulting from wartime pro- 
duction has increased in volume. These 
conditions stress the importance of elim- 
inating all possible waste in the office. 
The procedures employed by a number 
of companies to inaugurate or intensify 
existing waste reduction programs are 
outlined in a report recently issued by 
the Policyholders Service Bureau of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. The 
report is called “Wartime Conservation 
in the Office” and is available to execu- 
tives who address the bureau on their 
business stationery. Address: Policy- 
holders Service Bureau, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co., One Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


An Independent Nill 
WOLF MILLING CO 


ELLINWOOD, KANSA 
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FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


High Ratio Cake Flours 


J. C. 1. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 











ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 








It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
’ pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 





VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 














The Moundridge Milling Co. 
Operating Mills in Kansas and Missouri 
BAKERY FLOUR - CRACKER FLOUR 
FAMILY FLOUR 
General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 








Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








We are always ready - fill your 
requirements o: 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


ating K (fanene City 
Rak Kansas City, Mo. 








UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina— Whole 

. Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. ,Chelsea,Mich. 
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Bread Subsidy 








(Continued from page 48.) 
ated in districts where the population 
is 60% or less than the pre-war figure. 

Some of the points raised in the min- 
istry’s letter in reply to the memorandum 
submitted by the association, are inter- 
esting and instructive. It is stated that 
the result of the costings investigation 
shows, without question, that the industry 
as a whole could supply the nation with 
bread upon the terms suggested last 
year by the ministry, and make a satis- 
factory trading profit. It also disclosed 
that the rate of profit earned by large 
and small bakers is almost identical. 
The ministry were quite aware that there 
were some exceptional cases in which 
bakers would not have derived during 
recent months an adequate profit from 
the baking of bread if there had been 
no subsidy. These cases, however, are 
relatively small as compared with the 
whole industry and, moreover, these men 
are not entirely dependent on the baking 
of bread for their livelihood. 

The letter went on to say that the min- 
ister did not consider, from the facts laid 
before him, that: the payment of an addi- 
tional subsidy was justified beyond June 
20. Nevertheless, in view of the conten- 
tion put forward by the industry that 
conditions governing the manufacture 
and distribution of bread had not been 
static during recent months, he was pre- 
pared to pay a reduced subsidy of 2s 
per sack on the first eight sacks of flour 
used by each baker weekly in the manu- 
facture of bread sold at a price not ex- 
ceeding 8d per quartern (4 lbs) or such 
higher price as may be authorized in 
special cases, and that fresh costings 
investigations should be made based upon 
experience during the month of July. The 
continuance of the additional subsidy 
beyond the end of September would be 
dependent on the results disclosed by 
this investigation. 

It is contended that the mistake that is 
being made by the Ministry of Food is to 
apply flat rules and regulations to the 
baking trade throughout the country in- 
stead of making allowance for local con- 
ditions, such as is done as regards other 
industries and agriculture. It wiil be 
noted that this failure on the part of the 
ministry was pointed out in the memo- 
randum from the National Association of 
Master Bakers, Confectioners and Ca- 
terers. It undoubtedly would tend to 
much smoother working of the industry 
if the localized principle could be ap- 
plied. 

The fifty-fifth annual meeting of the 
National Association of Master Bakers, 
Confectioners and Caterers was held in 
London on June 16, at which there was 
a good attendance. The refiring presi- 
dent, W. H. Bamford, reterred in his 
farewell address to the disappointment 
experienced by them all at the latest re- 
action to the bread price problem. There 
never had been a trade more difficult to 
administer than the baking industry. 
They heard so much talk of the minis- 
ter’s ideal—and it could only be an ideal 
—of a national price of bread for the 
whole country. The national association 
had told him over and over again that 
it was impracticable. 

The new president, A. Bostock, of Man- 
chester, said the ideal he had set before 






him during his term of office was to start 
a fund for scientific research in the bread 
industry, which he was sure would have 
government encouragement and support. 
His suggestion met with the hearty ap- 
proval of all present. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Pie Praised as Favorite 
Dessert, Nutritious Food 


“Wherever an American may go he 
takes along a natural craving for apple 
pie,” writes Dr. James A. Tobey in the 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





August, 1942, issue of Hygeia, the health 
magazine of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. “This delectable dish,” continues 
Dr. Tobey, “is the favorite dessert of the 
American soldier in Ireland and Iceland, 
in Trinidad and Australia, in the myriad 
camps and posts in the United States.” 
For civilian use, American bakers now 
produce more than a billion pies a year, 
with apple pie well in the lead, according 
to Dr. Tobey, who states that this popu- 
larity is deserved because most pies are 
as nourishing as they are palatable. Not 
only are pies excellent sources of neces- 
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sary food energy, but they also contain 
body building proteins as well as impor- 
tant vitamins and food minerals. Some 
types of pies, such as fruit, custard, 
cream and pumpkin, are richer in vita- 
mins than are others. 

Reporting that the average four and 
a half inch slab of pie yields from 225 
to 450 calories, or units of food energy, 
Dr. Tobey says that pie is not fattening 
when properly included in a well con- 
structed daily diet. Pie should be a part 
of the meal, rather than a mere addition 
to it, he advises. 





Silk Floss flour is our reply to the demand 


SILK FLOSS FLOUR 


Defend 





of a 


FAITH 


There still are people—now as 
hundreds of years ago—with the 
courage and vision that it takes 
to defend the Right. 

We will do our utmost to fulfill 
our duty by striving in every way 
open to us to assist our country in 
the one big job we have to do. 


To this end we pledge our best 
endeavor. 


Tue Kansas MILLING Co. 


Ward Masgill, President. 


of the baking industry for a uniform, 


dependable flour at the lowest price consistent with our quality standards. 
We pledge our continued adherence to high quality standards to the baking industry. 





THE KANSAS MILLING CO. 


Elevator Storage—3,500,000 bushels 


Daily Capacity—4,500 barrels 


WICHITA 


Since 1894 


KANSAS 


Supplementary Plant—-MARION, OHIO 
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‘Its Better Flour 
~for Baker 
Grocer, Jobber” 








baking mishaps. 


Inexpensive quality insurance against 
Strong, uniform, de- 
pendable under all conditions. 


All flours enriched for customers 


who prefer it. 


W.A. Chain, Mana ger, 


SECURITY FLOUR | MILLS CO. 


OPERATING 


SECURITY MILLS & MIDWEST MILLS 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


COMBINEDS™>p 
DAILY CAPACITY 
6) 1700 BARRELS 


WHEAT STORAGE 
500,000 BUSHELS 
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Est. 1852 





Stocks Maintained in 
Principal Markets 


INQUIRE 


Boonville Mills Co. 
BOONVILLE, MISSOURI 
500 Bbis. Daily 



















TERMINAL ELEVATORS 


Chicago Columbus 
Peoria Portland 
St. Louis Galveston 
Kansas City Enid 
Omaha 


CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. 


New York Nashville 
Chicago 


MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 
* DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


OFFICES 
Gooey Rapids 
eoria 


Enid 
ag nee eg Export = 


Omaha 
Columbus Buffalo 


0., Minneapolis Portland 
Davenport San Francisco 
Vancouver, B. C. 






















LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buttato, N. y. 



















344 DELAWARE AVENUE 


A.E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 


and Feed Mills 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 























RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 











WISCONSIN BAKERS CUT 
OFF ONE CONVENTION DAY 


MitwavukeEE, Wis.—Fred Laufenberg, 
secretary of the Wisconsin Bakers Asso- 
ciation, has announced that the 1942 
state convention, scheduled for Hotel 
Plankinton, Sept. 14-16, will be cut to 
a two-day meeting instead of the usual 
three-day event, with dates being Sept. 
14-15. 
the bakers’ participation in the all-out 
war efforts. 


The curtailment is in line with 


The convention this year will feature a 
program of up-to-the-minute presenta- 
tions of rules, regulations, laws, etc., as 
affecting the baking industry. 
of the usual number of “set talks,” the 
program will bring to bakers authorities 


Instead 


on matters of taxation, priorities, ration- 
ing and other matters arising from the 
war. Because of the rapidly changing 
picture, no set program will be arranged 
until a few weeks before the convention 
is held, Mr. Laufenberg said. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





OPA to Investigate Price 
Violation Charges 


v. Y.—Reported violations 
of the General Maximum Price Regula- 


New York, } 


tion by wholesale grocers will be investi- 
gated by local OPA officials, following 
complaint lodged by the New York State 
Food Merchants Association at the con- 
clusion of its forty-first annual conven- 
tion. The association has offered to pro- 
vide evidence of specific violations, but 
it is not believed that the larger and 
more reputable firms will be found guilty 
The protest took the 
form of a letter to the regional OPA 


of such charges. 


administrator asking for a sweeping in- 
vestigation of the pricing policies and 
practices of wholesalers in this region. 

Both retailers and manufacturers at 
the convention criticized the inequities 
of certain of the: food regulations issued 
by the OPA and warned that if they 
were not rectified, confidence in the gov- 
ernment agency might break down and 
co-operative enforcement of the rules be 
weakened. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


THIRTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 
Marking their thirty-fifth wedding an- 
niversary, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Zotter, 
of McKeesport, Pa., were hosts to a 
group of their friends at an informal 
dinner at the Hotel on 
Aug. 4. Covers were laid for 70 persons, 
the dinner plans being supervised by their 
Helen Zotter Hyland. 
Mr. Zotter was engaged in the baking 


Jacktown 


daughter, Mrs. 


business on the Northside, Pittsburgh, 
when he was married, and for the past 
26 years has owned and operated a bak- 
ery in McKeesport. For the past 12 
years he has been financial secretary of 
the Retail Master Bakers 
of Western Pennsylvania. 


Association 
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RAPID PROGRESS 


Jules F. Segal, formerly in the adver- 
tising department of the Doughnut Corp. 
of America, New York, entered the army 
last October and shortly after the first 
of the year he sailed for Australia with 
one of the first groups of soldiers leav- 
ing for that country. His office has just 
received word from him that he is now 
a staff sergeant, and is married to an 


Australian. girl_ si 








Made from a carefully selected 
blend of Dark Hard Winter and 
choice Northern Spring wheats— 
DIASTATICALLY BALANCED 


STRONG— 
UNIFORM— 
EVENLY PERFORMING— 
FLOUR FOR BAKERS 


Milled for Perféection 
—Not Price! 


rested 
saben ake 
for 


Lexington Mill 
& Elevator Co. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 
SINCE 1884 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


LIGONIER, IND. 
WAUSEON, OHIO NORFOLK, VA. 











A Real Gem in Flour 
KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbis 








AS 8 TT | BAG & COTTON Fs Ara" 


Minncapolis MILLS_ ~ Wew Orleans 
KansasCity, Kan. 
(WAS wagagagas area 











‘“*“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 














SEARCHLIGHT 
SHORT PATENT FLOUR 


Only highest grades spring wheat used; 
produces excellent bread of fine flavor. 
Ask for samples. 


WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 


Menomonie, Wis. 











Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 93rd year 
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Use of White Flour in British 
Bread Is Reduced by One-Halj 


Lonpon, Enoc.—The percentage of 
white flour allowed in bread and confec- 
tionery was reduced from 25 to 1214%, 
by order of the Ministry of Food, on 
July 18. Until their present stocks of 
white flour are exhausted, however, bak- 
ers may continue on the 25% basis. 
Flour acquired thereafter must be mixed 
at the rate of one bag of white to 
seven of 85% extraction. 

Importers fear that the next step in 
this process of elimination of white flour 
may be total. Meantime, there appears 
to have been no reduction in the amount 
of white flour bought by the government 
from the Canadian mills, the purpose of 
which is apparently for building up se- 
curity stocks or for supplying the fight- 
Here at home the 
bread is of the same type throughout the 
country, whether eaten by the public or 
the fighting forces. No white bread is 
allowed, even for invalids and those suf- 
fering from intestinal troubles. 

It is reported that inquiries have been 
made officially of Canadian mills in re- 
spect to their supplying the 85% extrac- 
tion national wheatmeal flour and they 
naturally have .replied that they could 
do so. The big question is, however, is it 
expedient? In the first place it will 
be impossible to store it for any length 
of time, as it quickly goes out of condi- 
tion. In the second place, the argument 


ing forces abroad. 


is why import bran, a large proportion 
of which remains in this flour, and take 
up the precious shipping space which the 
introduction of the national wheatmeal 
loaf is designed to obviate? 

Much is heard about the wastage of 
bread by the public, large quantities be- 
ing found in the refuse bins and so 
forth. This undoubtedly points to the 
unpopularity of the bread, which unless 
eaten fresh is very unpalatable. Its 
much larger water content makes it dry 
out very quickly and become chaff-like. 
The working classes have always been 
large eaters of white bread and _ they 
do not take kindly to “this brown stuff.” 

We are being told a lot about the de- 
hydration of foodstuffs that are being 
sent us from the United States, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand and South America, 
such as dehydrated meat, cabbage, pota- 
toes, butter, etc., of which say, a 9-lb 
can, when resupplied with moisture, be- 
comes 70 lbs or more on the dinner 
table. This is a wonderful invention 
calculated to save much space in shipping 
and yet provide us with large quantities 
of nourishing food, but, unfortunately, 
most of us do not appreciate our de- 
hydrated national wheatmeal bread when 
it is a day or two old. 

An argument advanced by some for 
the present wastage of bread is that it is 
not appreciated because it is too cheap 
and, therefore, its price ought to be in- 
creased, or that it should be rationed. 
Either one of these expedients would be 
distressing, for bread is the only cheap, 
unrationed food available of which one 
really can partake liberally without fear 
of depriving others in the household of 
their share of the food. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—< 
BAKING MANUAL FOR THE ARMY CcooK 

When a man enters the army -he brings 
his appetite with him, say army. officials. 
Records show that the average: soldier in 
Uncle: Sam’s -armed forces: eats. about 





25% more than he did in civil life. With 
the constant expansion of the army, the 
task of serving our soldiers daily with 
nourishing and appetizing meals has be- 
come a colossal one. . That this task is 
being handled well is shown by the fact 
that our army is recognized as the world’s 
best fed. Manuals, charts and other 
teaching aids are being used extensively 
in the thorough training of mess per- 
sonnel. Of especial interest to the bak- 
ing industry is a new 96-page publica- 
tion titled, “Baking Manual for the Army 
Cook.” This new manual which gives 
detailed instruction on the preparation 
of a wide variety of baked goods and 
fried foods is unique in that it is the 
first publication of its kind ever pro- 
duced. It was published recently by the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board, 
with the co-operation of the Office of the 
Quartermaster General, and is_ being 
placed in every army mess hall and bak- 
ers’ and cooks’ school in the United 
States. 





** IMPERIAL «« 


FLOUR 


Almost all of the strong wheat used in making 
“Walnut Creek Imperial” grows right around the 
mill. The bulk of it reaches us quite directly 
from the grower. It is all-Kansas, all choice, all 
worthy to be milled into flour bearing this brand, 
—a guarantee of goodness for more than sixty- 
five years. 


WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


Established 1877 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS T. H. SHERWOOD, 


Vice-Pres. and General Manager 











J. F. IMBS MILLING Co. §* 2U; 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 























We Have No 


New Crop 
Flour 


Our customers never ask for a 
“new model” flour. They ask us 
to mill it the same as the last time. 


That is why we never have “new 
crop flour.” 


We simply keep on making the 
same flour, month in and month 
out, because it has stood every test, 
satisfied every demand. 


Anyway, if we wanted to put out 
some new-fangled flour, we 
wouldn’t know what to do to make 
it better. 


So we keep on making— 


Debry's Best 
and 
_ Best of the West 


DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 
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SUNNY 
KANSAS 


“Good Morning— 


we are pleased but 








not at all surprised 

to learn that you liked 
your first car of 
‘Sunny Kansas’ 

even better than we 


promised you would.” 


* * 


The Wichita Flour Mills Co. § 


2,500 Barrels Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA . . KANSAS iNstituTe 






























Wisconsin Rye Flour 


Performance and Satisfaction 
Distinctive Quality and Flavor 


EXCLUSIVE MILLERS OF RYE FLOUR 
GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 


or 





















“WONDERSACK” 


An exceptionally fine, country-milled 
patent flour 


Every barrel ground from selected northern 
and Central Kansas prime, strong wheat. 


MID-KANSAS MILLING CO. 


Capacity 700 Barrels CLAY CENTER, KANSAS 




















Quick ACTION QUESTIONS 





Question.—What is the effect of using 
from 6 to 10% of egg whites in a pie 
crust formula?—W. C., Indiana. 

Answer.—By using egg whites in pie 
crusts there will be less tendnecy for the 
baked pie crust to become soggy and 
rubbery. This is especially true during 
the summer months when the humidity 
is high. 

¥ ¥ 

Question.—What is the difference be- 
tween seedless raisins and Muscats?—J. 
P., Nebraska. 


Answer.—Seedless raisins are grown 
without seeds. They are quite sweet and 
are mostly used for general bakeshop 
purposes. Muscats are raisins from which 
the seeds have been removed. They are 
large, heavy in sugar content and rich 
in flavor. They are ideally suited for 
pies, cakes and bread where their dis- 
tinctive flavor is desired. 

¥ ¥ 

Question.—When making cheese bread 
using dehydrated cheese, at what stage 
of mixing should the cheese be added to 
the dough?—R. E., Missouri. 

Answer.—While some formulas call for 
adding the cheese to the dough when it 
is about two thirds mixed, we prefer 
adding it with the salt, sugar, etc., in 
order to allow it to absorb as much water 
as possible. 

¥ ¥ 


Question.—What kind of a solution is 
used for washing the blades on the slic- 
ing machine in order to decrease mold 
trouble?—L. P., Michigan. 

Answer.—A sodium hypochlorite solu- 
tion is used. This can be obtained from 
your supply house. After the blades are 
washed, they should be wiped with a 
sterile cloth. 

¥ ¥ 

Question.—We are having quite a bit 
of trouble with the meringue on our pies 
shrinking. What can you suggest that 
will overcome this condition?—M. A., 
Louisiana. 

Answer.—We would suggest that you 
purchase a stabilizer from your supply 
house. You will find that by using it 
properly the shrinkage and weeping will 
be greatly reduced. 

¥ ¥ 


Question—Why is potassium bromate 
used in yeast food?—G. R., Massachu- 
setts. 

Answer.—Potassium bromate exerts an 
influence upon the gluten.in the dough, 
producing much the same effect as fer- 
mentation. The effect produced is that 
the dough appears to be aged. This 
aging effect upon the dough is a con- 
tributing factor in decreasing the fer- 
mentation time when yeast food is used. 

¥ ¥ 


Question.—We are having trouble with 
our macaroons becoming hard, a day or 
two after they are baked. Can you sug- 
gest anything that will help keep them 
softer?—O. F., North Dakota. 

Answer.—You will find that if you re- 
place about 10 to 20% of the sugar con- 
tent with invert syrup they will re- 
main soft for a longer period of time. 

¥ ¥ 
Question.—How do vegetable fats com- 








pare with animal fats in digestibility ?— 
R. S., Tennessee. 

Answer.—Studies by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture found that 33 
vegetable fats gave an average digesti- 
bility of 97.1% and 18 animal fats gave 
a digestibility of 96.1%. 

¥ ¥ 


Question—When making twist bread, 
should a stronger flour be used than when 
making round top bread?—N. E., Cali- 
fornia. 

Answer.—A flour somewhat lower in 
protein is usually recommended for the 
making of twist bread. 

v ¥ 


Question.—What are the disadvantages 
of not having humidity and temperature 
control in the dough room?—J. T., Mon- 
tana. . 

Answer.—One disadvantage is that the 
fermentation loss will be high due to 
evaporation. Another is that the doughs 
will crust, resulting in streaks or lumps 
in the finished loaves. 

¥ ¥ 


Question—We recently visited a bak- 
ery where the milk powder was added 
with the flour when making bread doughs. 
Do you think that this is a good pro- 
cedure?—J. P., Nebraska. 

Answer.—There is some difference of 
opinion on this procedure. Personally, 
we prefer to add the milk powder with 
the sugar, salt, etc., and then the water. 
Then mixing this slightly before adding 
the flour. 

¥ ¥ 


Question.—Can you tell me how much 
the average sponge heats up during fer- 
mentation?—M. I., New Hampshire. 

Answer.—Under normal fermentation 
conditions, the sponge will heat up about 
2° F. per hour. 

¥ ¥ 

Question.—What is the objection to 
mixing the yeast, malt and water to- 
gether before adding it to the dough 
during the mixing process?—R. T., Min- 
nesota. 

Answer.—This procedure is not satis- 
factory as it is more difficult to produce 
a uniform loaf of bread. Some years 
ago the general opinion was that the 
best results were obtained by using this 
procedure. Proof to the contrary has 
just about eliminated this practice. 

¥ ¥ 


Question.—When making cherry pies 
we find that the filling boils out quite 
a bit. What can we do to overcome 
this trouble?—C. McN., Colorado. 

Answer—This condition is probably 
due to the acid in the fruit liquefying 
the starch used in the filling. It is our 
suggestion that you increase the starch 
content somewhat and also bake the pies 
at a higher temperature. 


¥ ¥ 


Question—We are having trouble with 
our banana cream pies in that the sliced 
bananas turn dark very rapidly. What 
can we do to slow down this darkening? 
—T. McN., Tennessee. 

Answer.—You will find the following 
suggestions helpful: (1) Use good 
ripened bananas. (2) Do not use warm 
or hot cream filling, but have it cold. 
(8) Place the sliced bananas on the 
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cream as soon as they are cut and then 
cover them at once with a layer of cream 
filling so that they will not be exposed 
to the air any longer than absolutely 
necessary. 

¥ ¥ 


Question—The icing on our rolls that 
are packaged sweats and sticks to the 
wrappers. How can we decrease this 
trouble?—W. A., Louisiana. 

Answer—You might try adding some 
shortening and powdered skim milk to 
your icing formulas. This usually works 
out very satisfactorily. 

¥ ¥ 


Question.—Is bread containing high 
percentages of milk solids more suscep- 
tible to mold than bread containing little 
or no milk solids?—R. A., Minnesota. 

Answer.—If both loaves are properly 
baked and cooled, there would be no 
practical difference in the susceptibility 
to mold. Bread containing liberal quan- 
tities of milk solids colors faster during 
baking and the crust is also more moist. 
Bakers sometimes underbake the loaves 
high in milk solids, which undoubtedly 
causes the loaves to mold faster. 


¥ ¥ 


Question.—What is the best procedure 
to thaw out frozen eggs?—J. P., Illinois. 

Answer.—The best procedure to thaw 
frozen eggs is to place them in a tank 
in cold running water. It will take nine 
hours for a 30-lb can to thaw out com- 
pletely. They should be _ thoroughly 
stirred before being used. 

¥v ¥ 


Question.—Is it true that cakes made 
with egg whites mold more quickly than 
cakes made with whole eggs? If so, 
what is the reason?—J. S., Pennsylvania. 

Answer.—There is absolutely no foun- 
dation for this idea. When cakes are 
removed from the oven, they are sterile 
as far as mold spores are concerned. 

¥ ¥ 

Question—Why are cheese cakes so 
hard to make? Sometimes they come out 
just perfect and at other times they fall. 
We use the same formula and procedure 
at all times.—J. R., New York. 

Answer.—Taking for granted that you 
use the same oven temperature, we be- 
lieve that the cheese is causing the diffi- 
culty. The acid content of the cheese 
is very important and you should buy 
it from a source that will furnish you 
with a uniform product. 

¥ ¥ 

Question.—We are having trouble with 
our hard rolls. In the winter time they 
stay crisp, but in the summer they be- 
come soggy shortly after they are cool. 
How can we prevent this condition?— 
J. S., Iowa. 

Answer.—The sogginess is undoubtedly 
due to the higher humidity during the 
summer months. The crust absorbs the 
moisture in the air and becomes soggy. 
As far as we know, about the only thing 
to do is to serve the rolls-as soon as 
possible after they are baked. 

: ¥ ¥ 

Question.— When making French bread, 
we find that some of the loaves are 
cupped on the bottom when they come 
out of the oven. Have you any sug- 
gestions on how to eliminate this?—C. 
F., Minnesota. 

Answer—We recently had some ex- 
perience with this trouble. We eliminat- 
ed it by decreasing the quantity of yeast 
food in the formula. In another case 
we found that by giving the dough more 
floor time after it was mixed, this trouble 


disappeared. In both cases, sponge 

doughs were used. We increased the 

floor tine from 20 minutes to 45 minutes. 
¥ ¥ 

QuestionHow much should a dough 
for Danish pastry be mixed?—F. L., 
Missouri. 

Answer—A Danish pastry dough 
should be mixed as little as possible in 
order to produce the most tender prod- 
uct. The dough will obtain some devel- 
opment during the rolling and folding. 

¥ ¥ 

Question.—Why is it that when we mix 

our luyer and loaf cakes by machine 
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they shrink considerably after they are 
baked? We do not have this trouble 
when mixing by hand.—M. I., Colorado. 

Answer.—This condition is undoubted- 
ly due to the machine incorporating a 
greater amount of air into the dough than 
is done by hand mixing. Decreasing the 
amount of leavening or decreasing the 
creaming and mixing time should elim- 
inate your difficulty. 

¥ ¥ 

Question.—What causes pie dough to 
be sticky?—A. N., Illinois. 

Answer—If the proper formula is 
used, the stickiness may be due to the 
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flour and shortening being rubbed to- 
gether too much before the water is add- 
ed. The flour becomes too intimately 
mixed with the shortening, preventing the 
absorption of part of the water. 
¥ ¥ 

Question.—In 
bakery, about what should the cost of 
material be when based on the selling 
price?—E. T., Michigan. 


the average wholesale 


Answer.—As a rule, the cost of ma- 


terial should be 40% or less. At one 


time 50% used to be figured, but with 
the present day high cost of labor, high 
taxes, etc., this would be too high. 














GAVE OUTSTANDING FLAVOR 
and GREATER FOOD VALUE TO 


Hard | i ey Oe Sorth 





























































Hubbard Flour. 


spring-wheat loaf. 





HUBBARD FLOURS are milled from the choicest grades of 


this finer wheat. 


Up in our Northwestern hard spring wheat belt, the 
soil and the climate, virile and tough, grow bread wheats 
that are tops in bread-making quality. Flours made from 
these wheats have a superior flavor—the full nut-like 
flavor of the wheat berry. 


Hubbard Flours made from selected grades of this 
wheat have a superior flavor—the full, delicious, rich, 
wheaty flavor. 


Bread made from Hubbard Flours has the qualities 
that bring profits—qualities that make customers enthu- 
siastic— qualities that bring repeat business and new trade. 


If you want to see sales spurt — build a loaf with Mother 
Feature it as the Northwestern hard 
Watch people go for it. 


For bakers who want their flours to come to their 
plants already enriched, we offer for shipment 
at once any HUBBARD FLOURS—ENRICHED. 








Hubbar 


EASTERN BRANCH: 


410 ELEVENTH STREET, AMBRIDGE, PA. 






Milling Co. 


MANKATO, MINA. 
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ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 


Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waltsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 3,000 Bois 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 











Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BLDG., SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC and EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 














MILLS AT TACOMA ¢ SPOKANE * WENATCHEE « RITZVILLE * PORTLAND 


"THE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATILE, U.s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, NEw York Crty 








COLLINS FLOUR MILLS, Ince. 


PENDLETON, OREGON 


Millers of Export and Domestic Flours 


Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
Correspondence Solicited 















WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 








STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
CHICAGO, ILL. ST. JOSEPH, MO. NEW YORK, N.Y. 














Rye Bread Makes Its 
Bow in England 


@ Licenses Granted Bakers—New 
Product Must Contain at Least 
75% Wheatmeal Flour 


lLonpon, Eno.—Throughout the coun- 
try licensed bakers recently received a 
new general license from the Ministry 
of Food authorizing the manufacture and 
sale of rye bread. The license permits 
them to sell the rye bread at a price 
exceeding the maximum prices authorized 
under the bread order, provided that at 
the time of sale a supply of national 
wheatmeal bread also is available. 

The license explains that by “rye 
bread” was meant bread in which rye 
flour or rye meal constituted not less than 
25% of the total flour content, but that 
at least 75% of the flour content of the 
bread must be wheat flour of 85% ex- 
traction. In other words, the rye flour 
or rye meal was to take the place of the 
25% white flour permitted in the manu- 
ufacture of the national wheatmeal loaf. 

Commenting on the announcement, the 
British Baker says that it is not likely 
to interest a great many bakers, but 
possibly because the demand which the 
average baker is likely to find for rye 
bread is small, the Ministry of Food 
has regarded it as proper to permit the 
charging of a higher price. 

There is, however, a sequel to the an- 
nouncement which explains it. In or- 
der to import less wheat and thus save 
shipping space, the government is plan- 
ning to increase the acreage under rye 
and to use the grain, which hitherto 
mostly has been used for feed purposes, 
for the manufacture of rye flour for a 
rye flour loaf and as a substitute for 
wheat, to a limited extent, in the milling 
of the national wheatmeal flour. The 
new license, therefore, seems to be the 
means to an end of introducing rye 
bread to the general public, to whom it 
is unknown, as the eating of rye bread 
in this country has been confined to a 
very small section. 
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When in Rome, Ete. 


Misses U. S. Pastry 


Lonpvon, Enoe.—In the correspondence 
section of a recent number of The Brit- 
ish Baker the following question was 
asked: “Could you give me a few recipes 
for pastries suitable for American tastes 

-something similar to that which they 
are used to at home?” 





The reply was as follows: “Sorry, but 
it is not easily possible to comply with 
your request. The very sweet types of 
cakes and pastries which Americans are 
used to in the United States do not fit 
in with our ‘austerity’ wartime mode of 
life. The severe rationing of sugar and 
the impossibility of obtaining supplies of 
the special fats and flours necessary in 
the production of American, or as we 
used to call them before the war, ‘Anglo- 
American, cakes, makes it out of the 
question. However, why should not the 
Americans in our midst share with us 
the confectionery we can and do make? 
Probably they will get more kick out of 


eating something different from that. 


which they have always had at home. 
Try them and see what the result is.” 











GROWN 
MILLS 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Millers of High 
Grade Bakers, 
Family and Ex- 





% 


“THE FLOUR SUPREME” 


port Flours. 

















A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 


— and — 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
300 Bbls Capacity 














Stands for 
iy) Vj celia 0 
| 
















“Golden Loaf” mou: 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 








NATIONAL MILLING CO. 


Empress 
High Gluten Patent 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 











Brand Trouble? 


Maybe we can help you. For half 
a century The Northwestern Miller 
has maintained a list of flour trade- 
marks used in the United States and 
Canada. The file is available for the 
use of readers of this journal. Ask 
us—we'll gladly thumb through the 
cards for you. 


The Northwestern Miller 


‘118 South Sixth St. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Baking Industry Gains from Food 
Control Measures of World War I 


HEN the U. S. Food Adminis- 
WL  eation was organized by Her- 

bert Hoover shortly after the 
declaration of war against Germany in 
1917, it found that Minnesota was with- 
out any association of bakers. This 
handicapped somewhat the normal proc- 
esses of clearing information concerning 
rules and regulations to the bakers them- 
selves. The difficulty did not long con- 
tinue, however, since an effective in- 
formal organization known as the Min- 
nesota Bakers Service Board was 
promptly evolved. The chairman of this 
board was Lewis F. Bolser, at that time 
one of the principals of the Excelsior 
Baking Co. of Minneapolis. Mr. Bolser 
did not delay in getting into action, and 
under his chairmanship meetings were 
held to acquaint the bakers of the state 
with their obligations, and with the regu- 
lations under which they must operate. 

The primary functions of the board 
were education and research. The latter 
was directed or conducted through the 
medium of a research committee, of 
which the writer was secretary. It was 
of a practical nature, designed to afford 
prompt information concerning the modi- 
lied baking practices necessitated by re- 
strictions on the use of several basic 
haking ingredients. 

The educational activities were several 
and varied. Speakers of experience were 
brought before the groups of bakers. 
Round tables were held, and thus the 
ideas and knowledge of the skillful mem- 
bers of the group were shared with all. 
A bulletin was printed by the board at 
periodic intervals, in which useful in- 
formation was carried to all the bakers 
of the state. In general, there was a 
sustained effort to aid the bakers in un- 
derstanding what they should or must do, 
and why there was a governmental in- 
terest in, and control of, certain of their 
processes and operations. 

A national Bakers Service Board was 
also organized and operated during this 
same period, with Win M. Campbell as 
its head. This board was very effective 
in relaying to the state boards up-to- 
the-minute information and ideas which 
were gleaned in Washington, D. C., and 
elsewhere. 

Thus it appears that the industry itself 
was largely responsible for its wartime 
organization in these initial stages, at 
least during the first half of the war 
period. The details of developing official 
rules and regulations were growing apace 
during this period, however, and it ulti- 
mately became apparent that the task of 
administration and policing, would pres- 
ently overwhelm the bakers who were 
handling the routine work of the board. 
Consequently, early in 1918, a bakery 
division of the Minnesota Food Adminis- 
tration was created, and in May of that 
year it took over the major responsibility 
of insuring a compliance with the official 
regulations by the bakers of the state. 
The Bakers Service Board continued to 
function, however, to the time of the 
armistice and beyond. 

Prior to the appointment of an offi- 
cial bakery division representative for 
the state, all bakers using more than 


By C.H. Bailey 


three barrels of flour per month had 


This restriction on the use of flour was 
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must purchase nonwheat cereals in an 
amount equal to the purchase of wheat 
flour. 

Also, beginning Feb. 3, 1918, no 
licensed baker was privileged to bake 
any bread and rolls which did not con- 
tain the equivalent of 5 lbs of wheat 
flour substitutes for each 95 lbs of wheat 
flour in the formula. The proportion 
of substitutes was required to be pro- 


been required to secure a_ license to 


much flour and sugar as during the cor- 
responding period of the previous year. 


HE tempo of essential civilian 
supply, like that of war produc- 
tion, has been speeded up, and every 
day brings its new problems in 
bakery operation and management, 
problems for which you must find 
the right answers quickly. 
Most of your problems today re- 
quire highly specialized knowledge 
and handling as never betore. Yet few 


bakery owners or managers can be 


specialists in every branch of the 
baking business. 

So you turn toTheW.E. Long Co. for 
these specialized services in bakery 


rescinded on Sept. 1, 1918, chiefly, no 


tive in that direction, chief among them 
being the requirement that the housewife 


gressively increased until on 


Certain rigorous restrictions doubt, because the consumption of bakers it reached 20:80. In May, 
had also been imposed, including the bread was increasing and home baking was increased to 25% of substitutes but 
privilege of processing only 70%. as decreased. Several factors were opera- on Sept. 1, 1918, it was lowered to 20% 


(Continued on page 75. 


management and operation which 
meet your particular and immediate 
needs. On the Long Company staff 
are men who have specialized in 
every phase of the baking business, 
who are long experienced in just 
such problems as confront you now. 

Whether you want help in materials, 
production, engineering, cost control, 
distribution, advertising, sales, person- 
nel training, or executive planning, 
they are all available through the 
specialized services of The W.E. Long 
Co. Don't delay another day. Present 
your problems now for consideration. 





where it remained until the armistice was 
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* WOMEN TAKE OVER BAKERY ROUTES 2 























Girl driver-salesmen are now being used by Floral Park Bakery, Birming- 
ham, Ala., in its house-to-house delivery business. And the girls are doing a 
good job, better, in fact, than the men, and may be retained permanently, ac- 
cording to Mrs. Robert Killingsworth, manager. War caused the shift over to 
girls. The bakery is now practically an all-feminine operation. It is owned and 
operated by the Marsh family, but Lloyd Marsh, the eldest, is now in the army. 

- That left his young sisters to run the place with Mrs. Killingsworth as manager. 
Three of the sisters, Lois, Wrae and June, themselves drive trucks while an- 
other sister Sari, works in the retail store. The only male in the management 


is Gail, a brother, who looks after production. 


army soon. 


He may be inducted into the 


Mrs. Killingsworth said the women drivers had made quite a hit 


with customers and sometimes are even invited in for lunch. 





PERSONAL & OTHERWISE + ~ 





DAUGHTER A LIEUTENANT 

M. J. Gerrits, field sales manager, 
with headquarters in Philadelphia, for 
Valier & Spies Milling Co., St. Louis, 
was a visitor at the New York offices 
of Tue NorruwesterN Miter during a 
tour of eastern markets. He planned, 
however, to be home before Sept. 1 
when his daughter, Mary Louise Gerrits, 
leaves for Alaska as a second lieutenant, 
army nurse corps. 


MILLERS IN MANHATTAN 

Charles Ritz, vice president in charge 
of sales for the International Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, was a visitor at the 
company’s New York offices for a few 
days recently. 

I. C. Maghran, eastern manager bulk 
products sales at Buffalo for the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
stopped at the New York headquarters 
during the week. 

T. M. Power, sales department, Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., has 
been making an extended eastern busi- 
ness trip, with New York as his head- 
quarters. 

Henry W. Newton, of C. F. & W. H. 
Strickler Milling Co., Lebanon, Pa., was 





introduced on the New York Produce 
Exchange by J. A. MacNair, of H. J. 
Greenbank & Co. 


SON AT DIEPPE 

W. C. Duncan, New York flour broker, 
received a cable from his son, young 
“Bill, Jr.” of the Royal Canadians, 
that he was back in England and all 
right, after the recent raid on Dieppe 
in which he participated. 


CLOSED FOR FUNERAL 

The offices and plant of the B. A. 
Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago, were 
closed the afternoon of Aug. 28 when 
the funeral services of Mrs. B. A. Eck- 
hart were conducted. 


TECHNICAL TEACHER 

Vernon S. Tupper, Jr., of Tupper & 
Tupper, Inc., Nashville flour and feed 
brokerage firm, is teaching a course in 
sheet metal work and riveting at a 
Nashville technical school on five eve- 
nings a week from 4 p.m. until midnight. 


SOLDIERS OF THE AIR 

L. E. Rohrer, of Pittsburgh, for 21 
years associated with the sales depart- 
ment of the Quaker Oats _Co., was com- 


missioned as a captain in the U. S. 
army air corps and will report on Sept. 
4 at Miami Beach. 


Mr. Rohrer was a 
pilot in World War I, experiencing over- 
seas duty with the 90th Aero Squadron. 
His son, Richard Rohrer, aged 20, is an 
air cadet at Maxwell Field, Montgomery, 
Ala., and will shortly be assigned to 
Miami for actual flying. 


IN CHARGE OF PLANT 

W. R. Luby, who has been a miller in 
the Commercial Milling Co. plant at De- 
troit, Mich., under Jess Carter, recently 
became superintendent for the Hanley 
Milling Co., Mansfield, Ohio. He succeeds 
F. L. Latier, who has resigned. 


DAY IN MINNEAPOLIS 

John A. Willis, Jr., vice president and 
general manager of the Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co., Kansas City, visited with old 
friends in Minneapolis, Aug. 31, all of 
whom were delighted at seeing him look 
so fit after his recent serious ailment. 


LEAVES MINAKI 

N. F. Noland, president of the Moore- 
Seaver Grain Co., Kansas City, who has 
been vacationing for the last seven weeks 
at Minaki Lodge, in Ontario, stopped off, 
over the week-end, at Wabasha, Minn., 
for a visit with W. B. Webb, president 
of the Wabasha Roller Mill Co. 


IN CHICAGO 

A. B. Marcy, Commercial Milling Co., 
Detroit, and M. F. Mulroy, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, were 
Chicago visitors last week. 


AT MILLERS’ MEETING 

Herman Steen, vice president Millers 
National Federation, Chicago, attended 
the meeting of the Southeastern Millers 
Association and the Self-Rising Flour 
Institute, Inc, held at Chattanooga, 
Tenn., Aug. 28. 


IN NASHVILLE 

D. H. Wilson, of the Stanard-Tilton 
Division (Russell-Miller Milling Co.), 
Alton, Ill, visited the company’s Nash- 
ville representative, W. W. Morehead. 


SUMMER SPORT SEEKER 

C. H. Williamson, president of C. H. 
Williamson & Co., Ine., St. Louis, left 
last week with his family for Rhine- 
lander, Wis., where he will spend the 
next week or so at his summer cottage 
for some fishing. 


ON VACATION 

Joseph G. Schmitz, Oklahoma City, 
vice president in charge of flour and 
feed sales and merchandising of the 
Southwestern Division of General Mills, 
Inc., has motored with his family to Hot 
Springs, Ark., to enjoy some fishing 
and golfing. 


GOOD FISHING 

Elmo Sleight, assistant director of 
sales for the Acme Flour Mills Co., 
Oklahoma City, has returned from a 
cabin vacation in the Illinois River re- 
gion where the fishing is unusually good. 
AT HOME OFFICE 

Dewey Eblen, Ashland, Ky., sales rep- 
resentative of the William Kelly Milling 


Co., spent the week end at the Hutch- 
inson office. 


VISITS NEW OFFICE 


Edgar Igleheart, president of Igle- 
heart Bros., Inc., Evansville, last week 
visited the new office of the Indiana 
Flour -Co. .in- Atlanta. - John Jennison, 
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manager of the office, recently entered 
St. Joseph’s Infirmary in Atlanta for an 
operation. Mr. Igleheart during his trip 
also called on connections of his com- 
pany in other southeastern markets. 
BACK AT WORK 

William J. Gathof, flour mill repre- 
sentative of Louisville, is again able 
to attend to his business. Mr. Gathof 
suffered a heart attack about two 
months ago. 
HOLDS NEW POSITION 

A. Cairns, who served as secretary of 
the Wheat Advisory Committee, is now 
engaged in the same capacity for the 
recently organized International Wheat 
Council, with offices in the South Agri- 
cultural Building, Washington. 
MINNEAPOLIS VISIT 

Adolph Mayer, manager of the Dallas, 
Texas, branch of the Fulton Bag & Cot- 
ton Mills, is spending a few days in 
Minneapolis. 
MAINE VACATION 

Leo W. Bayles, manager of the Boston 
and Providence plants of Drake Bak- 
eries, Inc. is on a week’s vacation in the 
Maine woods. 
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GRAIN TRADE FIGHTS 
CCC SOYBEAN CONTROL 


Chicago Board of Trade Protests Com- 
mandeering of 1942 Crop by 
Government Agency 

The National Grain Trade Council 
and the Chicago Board of Trade have 
protested vehemently the placing of the 
1942 soybean crop entirely under the 
control of the Commodity Credit Corp. 

Authority for the government pro- 
gram, which also involves other oil seed 
crops such as cottonseed, flaxseed and 
peanuts, was given recently to the CCC 
by the War Production Board. The 
CCC was given the power to “allocate 
to itself the entire production or any 
portion thereof of vegetable oil seeds or 
oil seed products for resale by it on 
such terms as it deems appropriate.” 

The government’s announced purpose 
in taking the drastic step was to stimu- 
late the production of the nation’s oils 
and fats through a system of loans to 
producers and subsidies to processors. 
The program does not provide for the 
use of commission men’s services, but 
would allow for storage fees and han- 
dling charges along the lines of the 
Uniform Storage Agreement. 

Philip R. O’Brien, president of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, in a protest 
filed before a joint committee of the 
CCC and the WPB on Aug. 28, charged 
that the CCC formulated a program 
which established a fixed price for soy- 
beans, cut off normal channels of trade 
for producers, established a pattern for 
government price fixing which eliminates 
commodity exchanges, and has the effect 
of forcing the farmer to subsidize the 
processor by accepting an abnormally 
low fixed price for his products. 

Calling the development “the most 
startling shift in governmental control 
of an agricultural product we have had 
yet,” Mr. O’Brien cited statistics to sup- 
port his contention that the inaugura- 
tion of an open competitive marketing 
system for soybeans by the Chicago 
Board of Trade had benefited farmers 
and resulted in a big decrease in the 
spread between the price of soybeans 
and the value of oil and meal. 
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Gains from Control 











(Continued from page 73.) 


signed. The proportion of wheat flour 
substitutes required in sweet-yeast goods, 
cookies, pies, doughnuts and pastry was 
even greater, reaching 331% when the 
bread and rolls contained 25%. In these 
days of a vast wheat surplus it is diffi- 
cult to imagine a time when wheat flour 
was really so scarce that it had to be con- 
served by mixing it with barley, corn, oat, 
rice, kafir, potato and other flours in 
order to keep up the bread supply of 
ourselves and our allies. 

An elaborate system of reporting was 
also imposed upon all licensed bakers 
during this period. This included a 
weekly report showing inventories of all 
cereal products at the beginning of the 
week, deliveries of cereals, and quantities 
of principal ingredients used during the 
week as well as the weights of various 
baked products manufactured. This 
necessitated an extensive auditing serv- 
since all reports were 
promptly checked to detect any failures 
to conform to the regulations. 


ice, of these 
Several 
volunteer workers were recruited during 
the summer of 1918, including school 
teachers who gave their services gratis 
during their vacation period to aid the 
war effort. 

In looking back over that hectic period, 
it is gratifying to recall how few formal 
hearings were held and what a limited 
number of penalties were imposed. Gen- 
erally, all that was necessary was to 
impress upon all concerned that the Food 
\dministration meant business, and that 
restrictions were imposed upon small and 
large bakers alike without any discrim- 
inations. In a few cases it became neces- 
sary to impose rigid supervision of some 
shops for a time, but in no cases were 
Not in- 
frequently the difficulties were technical 
ones, involving a failure on the part of 


such periods at all extended. 


the man in the bakeshop to surmount 
the trials of using substitutes without 
impairment of quality. 
cases some technical assistance, through 
the research committee, or the loan of 
the services of a skillful specialist, would 
straighten out the trouble more effec- 
tively and permanently than haling the 
miscreant before the administration for 
a hearing. 


In many such 


In a very few cases, indeed, 
bakers were forbidden the privilege of 
purchasing any pure wheat flour and 
were required for a month to buy only 
mixed flour, but these were very excep- 
tional. 

The necessity of working together dur- 
ing a war period served to convince the 
bakers of Minnesota that a permanent 
association would be wholesome and de- 
sirable. One of the last actions of the 
Bakers Service Board some months fol- 
lowing the conclusion of hostilities was 
to lend its efforts to completing the or- 
ganization of a state association, which 
has flourished during the intervening 
period. Dunwoody Institute had been 
so effective in various technical capaci- 
ties during the war, that it was drafted 
into further service to the bakers, and 
presented several short courses for bak- 
ers that were well attended. Also, on 
the national scale, the idea of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking was forming 
in the minds of leaders of the industry 
during the war. These leaders also 
turned to the state and to Dunwoody In- 
stitute for aid, which resulted in locat- 
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ing the newly organized American Insti- 
tute of Baking in the Dunwoody Insti- 
tute Building in Minneapolis where it 
remained for several years. 
period it also fostered fundamental re- 
search in bread production through the 


During that 


medium of research fellowships which it 
maintained in the University of Minne- 
sota near by. So out of the pain and 
travail of a great war grew several in- 
stitutions which have been of large 
service in peace times, and have been 
factors in developing the science and 
technology of a great American industry 


during the past quarter century. 





One of the most gracious and far- 
sighted acts of the Minnesota Bakers 
Service Board, in winding up its affairs 
some months after the end of the war, 
involved the disposition of the balance of 
its funds, then deposited in a Minne- 
apolis bank. By unanimous agreement 
of all concerned this balance was appro- 
priated to a national scientific society 
for promoting the publication of research 
in the field of cereal technology. It is 
difficult to estimate the returns which 
such wise use of funds yielded to the 
industry; certainly they must have been 
large and lasting, and a happy peace- 
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time climax to the efforts of the war 
period. 


¥ ¥ 
Epiror’s Nore.—Dr. Bailey, the writer 
of this article, is dean and director of 
the Department of Agriculture, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. During the food con- 
trol period of which he writes, in World 
War I, he was bakery division represen- 
Food 
A general account of the bak- 
ing industry’s experiences of 25 years 


tative of the Minnesota Adminis- 


tration. 


ago, and its gains from government con- 
trol, appears on pp. 54-59 of this issue. 
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picnics nearer home are the answer for 
many a family that feels the pinch of gas 
rationing and restricted vacation plans. 

Help to make their picnics more en- 
joyable with the satisfying goodness of 
your bread they use for sandwiches. Of 
course it will be made with WYTASE, 
for finer appearance, better color and 
the kind of flavor that makes consumers 


buy your bread month after month and 


year after year. 
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More and more bakers are finding 


WYTASE an A-1 requirement to keep 







their breads at the peak of quality and 
uniformity under the difficulties of war- 
time restrictions. 

Let the WYTASE representative show 
you how WYTASE can give you a lift 


on your production problems. Write to 


J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY, 38th and South May Streets, Chicago, Illinois 


WYTASE is the registered trade mark of 


the J. R. Short Milling C 
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natural enzyme ingredient for whitening the dough. 
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MARKETS IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 
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Shipping directions fair 


Clears unchanged to stronger for the higher 





clear $4.40@ 4.90, 








There still remains ¢ 
flour to be purchased some time between 


buyers begin to order in flour 











Shipping directions on 





bakers patent $6, 
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5.25, hard winter short patent family $64 
6.25 standard patent $5.50@5.75, first clear 
$5@5 5. soft winter patent family $5.75@6, 
standard patent $5.25@5.50, first clear $4.50 
@ 4.75. 
EASTERN STATES 

Buffalo: Sales light, but interest in the 
market and coming developments begin to 
show more activity. The beginning of the 
movement of spring wheat to market has 


stirred up discussions that are expected to 
be reflected in greater sales in a few 
weeks. However, the actual sales are rou- 
tine, with very few developing out of the 
ordinary and they are well’ scattered 
throughout the trade. There also is con- 
siderable more interest displayed in shop 
developments in view of the increasing 
numbers of young bakers being drawn into 
the armed forces and necessity of training 
and installing others in their places. Di- 
rections fair. Clears strong and _ scarce. 
Foreign business light, mostly to Cuba. 

Quotations, Aug. 29: spring fancy patent 
$7.65@7.75 bbl, top bakery patent $6.20@ 
6.30, standard patent $6.10@6.20, spring 
straights $5.90@6, spring first clear $5.50 
@5.60, soft winter short patent $6.60@6.70, 
pastry $5.70@5.80. 


New York: Sales limited to a car or 
two. Buyers feel no pressing need to buy 
and their bids are about 25c below mill 
prices. Possibly if bargains were offered 
a turnover could be made, but mills gen- 
erally are holding firmly to asked levels 


and the sharp cuts in prices that were cur- 
rent recently are not indicated. Therefore 
only in occasional instances where buyers 
need a particular flour or where special pres- 
sure is brought to bear, is a sale made, and 
these are divided between springs and 
Kansas, with Texas commanding little in- 
terest and cake flours in the spotty condi- 
tion of being offered freely in some cases 
and scarcely in others. While most soft 
winter prices are firm low list price on east- 
erns made consistently has reduced buyers’ 
ideas, with the result that little has been 
done on these flours; the price range on 
them when westerns are included covers 
over $1. Clears still scarce, with some 
priced higher than standard patents. Quo- 
tations, Aug. 28: spring high glutens $6.50 
@6.75, standard patents $6@6.2 clears 
5.70@6, hard winter high glutens $6.05 
@6.25, standard patents $5.95@6.05; soft 
winter straights, easterns .40@5.60, mid- 
westerns $6.30@6.50. 

















Boston: New business continues hard to 
uncover, as buyers still wait for possible 
soft spots. Some concern displayed over 
stronger tone developed following Presi- 
dent’s statement indicating flexible policy 
on price control. A few inquiries from 
the trade received by mill agents, but buy- 
ers’ ides not close enough to mill's trad- 
ing basis to produce any business. Buy- 
ers and sellers alike concerned over Office 


restrictions to 
prohibiting car 
than 60,000 Ibs, and 
decided improvement in 
directions to get minimum car lot pur- 
chases in ahead of that date. Results on 
new business disappointing and the total is 
from small orders of various types, mostly 
spring and southwestern patents. Family 
brand sales better, influenced by advertising 
allowances on national brands. Mill quota- 


Transportation 
Sept. 15, 


of Defense 
become effective 
lot shipments of 
the result was a 


less 





picking season is bringing in somewhat bet- 


specializing in mixed cars with feeds. 


Prices unchanged 


GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, 


in cents per bushel: 














THE NORTHWEST 


Bakers fairly well 











Larger consumers still dickering, 
to buy winter requirements at 





Clears are the one bright spot 
i wheat mills unable 











SUMMARY OF MILLFEED 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 
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Retailers and smaller 
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tions 10c bbl higher. Quotations Aug. 28: 
spring high glutens $6.70@6.85, short patent 
$6.55@6.70, standard patent $6.40@6.55, first 
clears $5.95@6.15; southwestern short pat- 
ents $6.30@6.45, standard patents $6.20@ 
6.30, Texas short patent $6.55@6.65, stand- 
ard patent $6.45@6.55; soft winter patents 
$6.40@6.50, straights $6.20@6.30, clears $6.05 















@ 6.15. 

Baltimore: Quotations steady as demand 
shows little change; receipts, 8,695 bbls, a 
decrease of 11,944 bbls from last week. 
Quotations, Aug. 29: ——s first patent 
$6.40@6.65, standard $6 6.35, hard win- 
ter short patent $6. 05@6. 95% $5.85@ 
6.10, soft winter short patent $6.30@7, 
straight $4.75@5.10. 

Philadelphia: Market irregular, with 


prices recovering some of the loss. No im- 
provement to demand. Buyers cautious and 
operating only as impelled by immediate 
necessity. Quotations, Aug. 29: spring 
wheat short patent $6.20@6.35 bbl, standard 
patent $5.95@6.20, first spring clear $5.60 
@ 5.80, hard winter short patent $5.95@6.10, 
95% $5.80@5.95, soft winter straights $5.05 
@ 5.85. 

Pittsburgh: Sales quiet 
tions materially improved. 
promptly to requests for “ordering out." 
Prices unchanged and inclined to easiness. 
Volume light; bulk of bread flour trade 
being handled by southwestern mills, due 
to lower price range compared with spring 
wheat Family flour demand better  be- 
cause of liberal promotion features on part 
of mills featuring established brands. Mod- 
erate lots of soft winters booked to cake 
and pastry makers. Clears continue in 
active demand. Quotations, Aug. 29: spring 
short patent $6.40@6.85, standard patent 
$6.10@6.35, hard winter short patent $5.85 
a 6.05, standard patent $5.65@5.80, low pro- 
tein hard winter standard patent $5.55 @ 5.70, 





shipping direc- 
Bakers respond 


spring clears $5.90@6.15, soft winters $5.20 
@ 5.45, bulk. 
THE SOUTH 
New Orleans: Buyers continue very in- 


different to contracting for distant future 
delivery. This is apparently caused by re- 
cent anti-inflation talk and President Roose- 
velt’'s stand on flexible control of farm 
prices and wages. Trade uncertain and 
business transacted only for immediate re- 
quirement, despite slight rise in prices, 
Southwestern hard wheat participated in 
most business. Northern spring wheat 
flours showed a little better demand, with 
some business as far ahead as 120 days 
(this being an exception, however). Mid- 
western and -acific Coast situation un- 
changed. Pacific Coast prices noncompeti- 
tive. Prices 5@15c bbl higher. Shipping 
directions continue to hold up. Bread and 
cake production good. 

Quotations, Aug. 29: hard spring wheat 
family patent $6.70@7, first patent $6.50@ 
6.70, standard patent $6.20@6.40, fancy clear 
$5.90@6.15, first clear $5.65@5.85, second 
clear $5.05@5.45; hard winter wheat family 
patent $5.85@6.10, bakers short patent $5.60 
@5.85, 95% $5.40@5.65, first clear $4.504 








5.15, second clear $4.10@4.40, soft wheat 
short patent $6.50@7.10, straight $5.75@ 
6.10, first clear $4.85@5.20. 


Atlanta: No activity 
Any action in wheat 
bring about interest 


wheat flour. 
market upwards will 
from bakers toward 
further commitments, however. Some _in- 
terest shown in soft wheat short patent at 
fair values and a little interest in cut-off, 
but this only at ridiculously low prices. 
This market seems to be getting away from 
soft wheat except as to top grades, due 
to big difference in price of soft over hard 


in hard 





wheat Soft wheat prices continue ad- 
vance with advances in premiums. Short 
patent generally up 10c and 95% 5e on 
soft wheat. No complaint from any group 
regarding ordering flour on contract. 
Quotations, Aug. 29: spring wheat bakers 
short patent $6.40@6.55, standard patent 
$6. 30, straight $6.20, first bakery clear $6 


hard wheat family short patent $6.75 





a6.95, fancy patent $6.35@6.55, standard 
patent $6.35@6.55, special or low grade 
$5.95@ 6.15, 5% $6.15@6.60; bakery short 





patent $6@6.25, standard patent $5.90@ 6.15, 
straight $5.80@6.05, first bakery clear $5.40 
@5.65; hard wheat low protein 95% $5.45 
@ 5.60, bulk; first clear $4.80@5, bulk; sec- 
ond clear $4.55@4.75, bulk; soft wheat fam- 
ily short patent $7.55@7.75, fancy patent 
$7.154 7.35, standard patent $7.15@7.35, spe- 
cial or low grade $6.75@6.9 soft. wheat 
short patent, bulk basis, soft 
wheat 95% $5.95@6.10, bulk; straight $5.85 
@6, bulk; fancy cut-off $5.45@5 5.55, bulk; 
first clear $4.85@5.05, bulk; second clear 
$4.60@4.80, bulk; Pacific Coast soft wheat 
95% $6.40, bulk; self-rising family flour 
quoted 25c higher; enriched 20c higher. 
Nashville: New limited to few 
small lots for reasonably prompt or pos- 
sibly 30-day shipment. Soft wheat mills 
still unable to secure sufficient wheat to 
run full time and say they can _ secure 
better prices from their family trade and 
the cake buyers than they can from the 








ra 








purchases 


blender trade; therefore, their offerings are 
very small. Hard wheat mills have sold 
a few lots, but neither are they willing 


to book far ahead. Some soft wheat mills 
are grinding a little hard wheat and it 
is believed that mills who have never 
ground hard wheat before will turn to this 


type of wheat if they are unable to secure 
soft wheat. 

Blenders report their outbound business 
to the merchants, jobbers and retailers in 
the South and Southeast has been fairly 
good; however, that it has fallen off again, 
due probably to the fact that these buyers 


have fair stocks on hand and are trying to 





clean this up before making additional 
purchases. Medium-sized and smaller bak- 
ers continue to buy on a _ hand-to-mouth 
basis. 

Shipping directions fair, but mills have 
not had _ sufficient instructions to operate 
full time. Prices approximately 10c higher. 
Quotations, Aug. 29: soft winter wheat 
short patent $7.25@7.90, standard patent 
$6.95@7.25, fancy patent $6.55@6.95, clears 
$6.30@6.55, hard winter wheat short pat- 
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ent $6.15@6.45, standard patent $5.90@6.15, 
spring wheat short patent $6.35@6.65, stand- 
ard patent $6.05@6.35. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: Market remains very quiet; in- 
quiries continue good, but new business 
pooked is of the fill-in variety, consequently 
in the aggregate the volume remains small. 
Army and navy requirements have been a 
big help to local mills and have offset to a 
large extent the loss of export markets. 
Mill operations again being curtailed, now 
operating at approximately 65% of ca- 
pacity. Quotations, Seattle and Tacoma, 
Aug. 29: family patent $6.10@6.25, bluestem 
$6.65@6.80, straight soft white $6@6.10, pas- 
try $6@6.15, Dakota $6.65@6.85, Montana 
$6.50 @ 6.65. 


Portland: Substantial increase in book- 
ings in Pacific Northwest. Domestic buyers 
coming in strongly as wheat prices show 
firmer tendencies. Substantial lots of flour 
booked. Prices on all grades up. Govern- 
ment was in market for total of 71,000 
bbls, some of it for very prompt shipment, 
and it is doubtful if millers can offer for 
such quick delivery. All is for export. 
South-Central American buyers came in 
strongly, and buying best in many weeks. 
Quotations, Aug. 29: pastry $5.80, bluestem 
topping $5.95, Montana hard wheat $6.10. 


San Francisco: Prices firmer, and while 
weneral interest is dull, some of the larger 
buyers have covered requirements for 60 
days. Mills, generally, are hesitant about 
hooking large quantities, due to difficulty in 
securing wheat. Smaller bakers show slight 
interest, as many of them have been forced 
to reduce production to fit the severe labor 
shortage. Quotations, Aug. 29: eastern fam- 
ily patents $8.60@8.80, California family pat- 
ents $8.40@8.60, Oregon-Washington blue- 
stem blends $5.90@6.20, northern hard 
wheat patents $5.80@6, pastry $5.50@5.70, 
Dakota standard patents $6.40@6.60, Idaho 
hard wheat patents $5.80@6, Montana spring 
wheat patents $6.30@6.50, Montana stand- 
ard patents $6@6.20, California bluestem 
patents $5.60@5.80, California pastry $5.40 
@ 5.60. 


CANADIAN MARKETS 








Toronto-Montreal: Canadian flour millers 
can now go ahead with domestic flour busi- 
ness with some confidence since the an- 
nouncement by the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board of a set price at which they 
may buy wheat for domestic flour grinding. 
Very little new crop business had been done 
up to date of this announcement. The 
price at which millers may purchase wheat 
for domestic flour use is tentatively set 
at 77%c for No. 1 northern, in store, Fort 
William. What the word “tentatively” 
means is not clear, but it may be that it 
is the intention to revise the wheat values 
io millers from time to time. The situa- 
tion with regard to asking prices is im- 
proved and there has been little or no cut- 
ting recently. Lists are unchanged. Quo- 
tations, Aug. 29: top patents $5.25 bbl, sec- 
onds $4.50, bakers $4.30, in 98's, jute, net 
cash, car lots, Toronto-Montreal freights. 

Export departments of Canadian mills are 
exceptionally busy. More orders were re- 
ceived from the United Kingdom during the 
week. Mills have enough business on hand 
to keep them operating until end of the 
year. Shipments to the West Indies are 
away behind owing to lack of cargo space. 
Newfoundland is also placing orders with 
fair regularity, but there, too, mills are 
handicapped by scarcity of shipping. Ask- 
ing prices are unchanged. Quotations, Aug. 
29: vitaminized flour for U. K. shipment 
31s 3d, September seaboard, Montreal; 31s 
6d October-November; 32s 3d December, 
winter ports. 

Ontario winter wheat flour demand is 
quiet. Domestic buyers bought heavily of 
new crop supplies when they first came on 
the market and these stocks have still to 
be worked off. There is an outlet for this 
flour in the West Indies, but ocean space 
is lacking. Prices are down 5@10c bbl 
since a week ago. Quotations, Aug. 29: 
new crop pure winters $4.30 bbl, in second- 
hand jutes, Montreal freights; for export 
$4.10 bbl, bulk, seaboard. 

Ontario winter wheat is plentiful, but 
general farm harvesting operations have 
held up deliveries. Much of the grain now 
coming out is tough owing to heavy rains 
during harvest. Prices have declined lc bu 
in the week. Quotations, Aug. 29: 89@91c 
bu, f.o.b. shipping points. 


Winnipeg: United Kingdom continues in 
market for Canadian flour, taking, in terms 
of wheat, about 2,000,000 bus during week. 
Domestic sales show some improvement and 
purchases in Winnipeg wheat pit by mills 
on broader scale than for any time since 
mid-July. Total transactions in pit, how- 
ever, not large. Mills also in market for 
cash wheat, making fair purchases of No. 
2 northern, Business in Nos. 3 and 4 north- 
ern confined to oddments and car lots due 
to scarcity of supplies. Mills again oper- 
ating at capacity. Quotations, Aug. 29: 
top patent springs for delivery between Fort 
William and the British Columbia boundary 
$5.30, cottons; seconds, $4.80; second pat- 
ents to bakers, $4.60. 

Vancouver: Domestic business continues 
to constitute almost 100% of the orders 
coming into western Canadian flour offices. 
This is due almost entirely to the absence 
of any offerings of shipping space out of 
this or other Pacific Coast ports. Good 
inquiry from Central and South America 
continues. Price is right but space is 
lacking. 

The sharp increase in industrial opera- 
tions on this coast has kept up domestic 
flour orders very substantially. Prices re- 
main steady. Since practically all the stocks 
of American soft wheat flour have disap- 
peared here, Ontario grinds are meeting 
with an increasing demand. Quotation to 
the trade for the Ontario flour on the basis 





of cotton 98's is still $7.30, a drop of some 
30c in the past three weeks due to the sub- 
stantial crop in the East. Prices for hard 
wheat flour on a cash basis for cotton 98's: 
first patents $5.40, bakers patents $5 and 
Vitamin B $4.90. 








MILLFEED MARKETS 





Quotations Tuesday, Sept. 1 


Minneapolis: Millers and jobbers report 
market extremely quiet; buyers, large and 
small, absolutely uninterested, refusing to 
even make counterbids. No one seems to 
want any quantity for spot shipment. There 
is still interest in future shipment; millers 
say they could get 2.50@3 ton premium 
over spot for Dec.-Jan. shipment, but are 
averse to selling so far ahead at this time. 
They are optimistic, think market will snap 
back to former high levels. Meantime, spot 
offerings begin to press on market. With 
big buyers absent, mixed car buying hardly 
enough to absorb increasing production; 
bran and std. midds. here $30.25, flour 
midds. $33.50, red dog $35. 

Kansas City: Both bran and shorts weak- 
er, with plenty bran available to $29.50 
and some quoted 25c _ less. Shorts also 
drifted lower after a week of firmness, 
reaching $33.75@ 34.25. 


Oklahoma City: Good demand; prices 
closed $1 lower on bran, 50c lower on mill 
run, unchanged on_ shorts. Del. southern 
points: bran $1.60@1.65 per bag of 100 Ibs, 
mill run $1.72%@1.77%, shorts $1.80@1.85. 
Northern deliveries: bran $1.55@1.60, mill 
run $1.67%@1.72%, shorts $1.75@1.80. 

Omaha: Fairly active; bran $29@30, 
brown shorts $33, gray shorts $34@34.50, 
flour midds, $34@34.50, red dog $36. 

Wichita: Demand good, especially for 
shorts; supplies not equal to orders; quo- 
tations about steady; bran $30@30.25, shorts 
$34.50 @ 35.25. 

Hutchinson: Not so active; trend weaker; 
supply adequate; bran $29.75, mill run $32, 
gray shorts $34.25 (Kansas City basis). 

Salina: Demand good; trend slightly low- 
er on bran and about unchanged on shorts; 
supply of bran sufficient to take care of 
trade needs, but shorts are extremely 
searce; basis Kansas City, standard bran 
$29.50@30, gray shorts $34.25@34.75. 

Fort Worth: Fair; trend slightly stronger; 
supply well matched to production; wheat 
bran $34.40@35, gray shorts $39@40, white 
shorts not quoted, car lots, del. Texas com. 
pts. or Galveston domestic. 

Chicago: Fair; trend firm; supply ample; 
spring and hard winter bran $38, std. 
midds. $33, flour midds. $36, red dog $37 
@ 38. 

St. Louis: Bran $32.25@32.50, pure bran 
$32.50@ 32.75, gray shorts $35.75@36, brown 
shorts no offerings, red dog $37.50. 

Toledo: Up 50c@$1 ton and _ selling 
readily, compared with week ago; soft 
winter wheat bran $33.50@34.50, mixed feed 
$34.25, flour midds. $35, std. $33. 

Cincinnati: Demand slow, with the trend 
a little easier and supplies scarce; not much 
offered; bran $35.25@35.50, red dog _ not 
quoted, gray shorts $38@38.50, brown $37.75. 

Buffalo: More liberal offerings, with buy- 
ers covering their needs, were stabilizing 
factors in market, with prices dropping only 
50c@$1 per ton; feed wheat apparently is 
being used more generally; trend steady; 
supply light; bran $35, std. midds. $35, 
flour midds. $38, second clear $40.50, red 
dog $38.50, heavy mixed feeds $38. 

New York: Slow; trend steady; supply 
ample; bran $39, std: midds, $39, flour 
midds. $42, red dog $42. 

Boston: Activity light, with trade show- 
ing no inclination to take on anything but 
limited amounts for near-by needs. Prices 
lower and offerings plentiful from all do- 
mestic sources. No spread between East 
and West quotations on bran and midds. 
Offerings from Canadian sellers scarce. Quo- 
tations on domestic bran and midds. $1 per 
ton lower; std. bran $40@41, std. midds. 
$39.75 @ 40.25, flour midds. $40.75@ 41.25, 
mixed feed $41.50@42.50, and red dog 
$41.75. 

Baltimore: Slow; trend steady; supply 
ample; std. bran $37.50@38, pure soft win- 
ter bran $37.75@38.25, std. midds. $37.50@ 
88, flour midds. $40.50@41.50, red dog $41.50 
@ 42.50. 

Philadelphia: Light; trend easier; supply 
light; bran, std. $39@39.25, pure spring 
$39.25@39.50, hard winter $39.25@39.50, soft 
winter nominal; midds., std. $39@39.25, flour 
$42@42.50, red dog $42@ 42.50. 

Pittsburgh: Brisk; trend steady; supply 
ample; spring bran $37, red dog $41.50. 

Nashville: Demand fair; offerings lim- 
ited, as mills not operating full time and 
selling at their doors; prices about un- 
changed; bran $36.25@37.25, gray shorts $40 
@ 41. 

Seattle: Fair; trend steady; supply fair; 
$34.50@ 35. 

Portland: Mill run $34.50@35, bran $36, 
shorts $36.50, midds. $36.50. 

Ogden: Trade steady, with demand ex- 
ceeding supply. Mills continue to work at 
capacity five days per week, with prices 
at ceiling; red bran and mill run $36.50, 
blended $36.50, white $36.50, midds. $36.50; 
supply limited; carload lots, f.o.b. Ogden. 
Denver prices: red bran and mill run $41.50, 
blended $41.50, white $41.50, midds. $41.50 
per ton. California prices (at ceiling): red 
bran and mijll run $41.20, blended $41.20, 
white $41.20, midds. $41.20, car lots, f.o.b. 
San Francisco, with Los Angeles prices 
up $1. 

San Francisco: Market steady, with de- 
mand only fair and offerings light. Kan- 
sas bran, $39.50@40. Utah-Idaho: red mill 
run $39@39.50, blended $39.50@40, white 
$39.50@40. Oregon-Washington: red mill 
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WANTED! 


Pure WheatGerm 


F your mill is equipped to produce pure, 













granular wheat germ, we can offer you a 






steady weekly outlet for your full production 







from suitable milling mixes—at 6c per Ib. 








Germ purity must be high-standard and guar- 







anteed. Can ship to us twice a week. 








Please submit samples immediately from each 






of your milling mixes. 










Address: David Lorenz 
SPARK-O-LIFE COMPANY 


Greater Kansas City Food Terminal 
Kansas City, Kansas 
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A SUMMARY OF. FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS 
























































Week-end flour quotations, per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All quotations on hasis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati tNashville 

Spring first patent .......... -60@ 6.2 $6.20@ 6.30 $6.50@ 6.75 $6.40@ 6.65 $6.20@ 6.35 $6.55@ 6.70 $6.00@ 6.25 $6.35@ 6.65 
Spring standard patent ..... 5 6.10@ 6.20 6.004 6.15@ 5.95@ 6.20 6.40@ 6.55 5.50@ 5.75 6.05@ 6.35 
Gages Geet GHA cwccesscses en 5.95 5.50@ 5. 5.70@ ‘ . . wo 5.60@ 5.80 5.95@ 6.15 5.00@ 5.25 ice eE (40.0: 
Hard winter short patent 9. 65 6. -@. 6.05@ 6. 6.05@ 6.25 5.95@ 6.10 6.30@ 6.45 6.00@ 6.25 6.15@ 6.45 
Hard winter 95% patent 5.55 5 , Peer 5.95@ 6. 5.85@ 6.10 5.80@ 5.95 6.20@ 6.30 5.50@ 5.75 5.90@ 6.15 
Hard winter first clear...... a 4.00 5 coos @Dirces sPaceve veel seee Tre. Jere 5.00@ ‘ -@ 

Soft winter short patent..... 5. a 7 6.60@ 6.70 Tee. irk 6.30@ 7.00 6.40@ 6.50 5.75@ 6. 7.25@ 
Soft winter straight ........ 5.6 a a 6. @ 5.40@ 5.60 *4.75@ 5.10 6.20@ 6.30 5.25@ 5.5 6.95@ 

Soft winter first clear ....... 4.6 i<ahtaws @. @ 65. DP xs 5 PEE (A » cs bee 6.05@ 6.15 4.50@ 4.75 6.30@ 

Ry@ Hour, WIRE .cccsecseces 3.58 3.60@ 3.85 a @ 4, @ 4.65 41.30@ 4.50 -@ 4.80 S Jere 4.00@ 4.25 -@ 

Rye flour, GOrk ..cccccecsses 3.00@ 3.30 2.80@ 3.25 wer, sree @ 3.80 oee-@ 4.05 1 peer cooe@? 649 oBucac o Becee coast eace 

Seattle (98's) 8S. Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto **Winnipeg 

Family patent ...... $6.10@6.25 $8.40@8.60 Dakota ....... $6.65@ 6.85 $6.40@ 6.60 Spring top patent{..$....@5.25 $....@5.30 Spring exports§ ........ 31s 3d ae 
Soft winter straight 6.00@6.10 -@.. a 6.50@ 6.65 6.00@ 6.20 Spring second pat.f. ....@4.50 ....@4.80 Ontario 90% patentst....$4.30 

ET 2 cccicccnsaves 6.00@6.15 5.50@5.70 Spring first clearf.. ....@3.40 o@ se» 


*Includes near-by straights. 
Tuesday prices. 


tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat 


flour. **In cottons, Fort William basis. 


198-lb jutes. tSecond-hand jutes. §140-lb jutes. 





$39.50 
$41@ 





run $39@39.50, std. $39@39.50, white 
@40, white bran $40@40.50, midds, 
41.50, shorts $40.50@41. Montana: bran and 
mill run $39.50@40. California: blended 
mill run $39@39.50, white $39.50@ 40. 

Los Angeles: Fair; trend steady; supply 
fair; Kansas bran $40, local mill run $40. 

Toronto-Montreal: Demand easier; pasture 
improved in eastern counties and provinces; 
supplies increasing and export permits are 
in demand; export prices show no change 
from a week ago at $38.50 ton for splits, 
basis Montreal freights, Canadian funds; do- 
mestic values unchanged; bran $29, shorts 
$30, midds. $33, net cash, bags included, 
mixed or straight cars, track, Montreal 
freights. 

Winnipeg: 
western supplies; light 
cific Coast, but no indication 
ment south. Western 
important; bran $28, shorts 
Sask; Alta, bran $25.50, shorts 
lots ex-country elevators and 
$3 extra. 





bulk of 
to -a- 

move- 
un- 
and 
small 
warehouses 


buyers taking 
movement 
of any 
sales 
Man, 
$26.50; 


Eastern 


domestic 


29 





Vancouver: Trend steady; prices un- 
changed but supplies much easier to get, 
possibly because of larger mill offerings due 
to increased flour orders for overseas. Do- 
mestic demand for mashes made from mill- 
feed continues exceptionally good although 
sales of millfeed as such slow; mash de- 


mand attributed mainly to present shortage 
of farm labor; bran $29.80, shorts $30.80, 
midds, $33.80, feed flour $37@40 (nominal). 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis and Interior Minnesota: Only 
a few scattering car lot sales reported. 
Trade not ready yet to take hold. Direc- 
tions fair; prices steady; pure white rye 
flour $3.60@3.85 bbl, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis, pure medium $3.40@3.65, pure 
dark $2.80@3.25. 

New York: Scattered sales reported; pure 


white patents $4.30@4.50. 

Buffalo: Demand light; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; in 98-lb cottons: white $4.65, 
medium $4.45, dark $4.05. 


Chicago: A fair amount of business being 
done, with sales chiefly in one and two 
car lots; white patent $3.55@3.85, medium 
$3.35@3.60, dark $3@3.30. 

St. Louis: Prices unchanged; sales and 
shipping instructions fair; pure white flour 
$4.40 bbl, medium $4.20, dark $3.80, rye 
meal $4, 

Philadelphia: Market irregular; trade 
quiet and prices show little net change at 
the close; white patent, $4.45@4.55. 

Baltimore: Rye flour and No. 2 rye 
steady; demand little changed; rye flour, 
dark to white $4.10@4.80 bbl, No. 2 rye 
85@90c bu; rye stock in local elevators de- 
creased 5,961 bus during the week to a 
total of 88,952 bus. 

Pittsburgh: Demand fair; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; pure white rye 
flour $4.40@4.50, medium $4.10@4.30, dark 


rye $3.75@4. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $5.45, medium 
dark rye $5.45, Wisconsin pure straight 
$5.70, Wisconsin white patent $5.80. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend fairly 
steady; supplies very good; light $4@4.25, 
medium $3.50@3.75, dark $3.25@3.50. 





SEMOLINA MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Quiet; not much interest in 
future needs, with stocks on hand or to 
come forward sufficient for present. That 


some manufacturers getting down to bottom 
of their stock piles, however, shown by fact 
that there has been a little pick-up in sales 
for rush shipment. Not much, but enough 


to offer encouragement. Directions fair. 
Fancy No. 1 semolina $5.55@5.65 bbl, bulk, 


f.o.b. Minneapolis; standard 30c bbl less. 

In the week ended Aug. 29, eight Minne- 
apolis and interior mills made 74,256 bbls 
durum products, against 70,263, made by 
nine mills, in the previous week. 

St. Louis: Prices unchanged; sales and 
shipping instructions fair; first grade semo- 
lina $6.95, granular $6.55, No. 3 $6.35, fancy 
patent $6.95. 

Philadelphia: Little activity in trade, but 
offerings light and market firmer; No. 1 
fancy $6.75@6.95, No. 1 regular $6.45@6.65. 

Buffalo: Demand light, with lack of in- 
terest in new sales; trend steady; supply 
ample, shipping directions only fair; on bulk 


















































basis: No. 1 $6.50, durum fancy patent Primary Grain Movement 
$6.50, macaroni flour $5.70, first clear $4.95, ji 4 
second clear $4.20, durum granular $6.10. Receipts and shipments of grain at the 
Chicago: Scattered sales only, but one principal distributing centers for the week 
round lot reported booked; No. 1 semolina ending Aug. 29, as compiled by the Chicago 
$5.70@5.90, standard No. 1 $5.40@5.60. Journal of Commerce (in thousands of 
Pittsburgh: Demand light; trend easier bushels): 
and lower; supply adequate; No. 1 $6.35, -——Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 
bulk, Wheat Corn Oats Wheat Corn Oats 
Chicago 33 «175 75 71 = 126 54 
Duluth 189 3 29 on 
Indpls. . 10 56 10 14 
OATMEAL MARKETS | kan ’ciis. 0255 40 is 
Milwaukee. oe 8 “% 2 
Minneapolis 725 _ 643 540 
Omaha 86 37 42 30 
Toronto-Montreal: Trade in rolled oats Peoria . 8 98 14 16 
and oatmeal is quiet; the usual fall demand Sioux City. 29 11 4 6 
for these products has not yet started; St. Joseph. 9 16 16 8 
prices are unchanged. Quotations, Aug. 29: St. Louis .. 133 57 20 14 
regular grades $3.05 per bag of 80 lbs, jute, Wichita 30 “ 
mixed cars, Toronto-Montreal territory; oat- a ee 
meal, in 98's, jute, $3.75. Totals ..1,414 517 883 700 
Winnipeg: Some improvement in demand Last week 1,413 oes + ae 
for rolled oats and oatmeal, but sales not Last year..1,892 $01 423 $63 
large. Supplies on hand moderate; mills Seaboard— 
operating only part time. Quotations, Aug. Galveston . 2 3 
29: rolled oats, in 80-lb sacks, $3.25 in Philad'a 11 3 
three prairie provinces; oatmeal, in 98-lb <n [Geen cae Guinn 
sacks, 20% over rolled oats. Totals 13 6 -_ 
Minneapo Rolled oats were quoted on Last week. 11 8 .: 6 
Aug. 31 $3.15 per 90 Ibs, bulk; 20-0z Last year.. 374 295 151 a +. oe 
packages, .20 case; 48-0z packages, $2.35. Receipts Shipments 
DONE IEE SHAE Soy- Soy- 
Rye beans Rye beans 
Bonded Grain in the United States CHIGRMO seccccsess 28 8 3 3 
o¢ 
Bonded grain in the United States Aug. nae *t3s** u - 
29, in bushels (000’s omitted): Milwaukee ....... 23 9 
Corn Oats Rye B'l’'y Minneapolis ...... 98 . 9 — 
Baltimore ee “ LE PE Tee 6 2 ° 3 
eee 74 ae - ee 3 2 
| eee ,523 148 288 St. Joseph ....... 3 4 
Chicago afloat... 136 wih ee _—-C  -rlC CC 
2 Gee 74 ee ee 170 10 106 6 
New York ..... af ee eS eer 152 14 26 9 
BORE  6vcsss 3 EMRE YORE cc ccives 253 18 125 12 
Philadelphia 
Lakes ......... + Millfeed Futures Open Interest 
WOE sawken 13,653 74 Following table shows open contracts at 
Aug. 22, 1942 13,492 29 Kansas City and St. Louis on Aug. 31, in 
ae > ae Ke tons. This is the short side of contracts 
= only, there being an equal number of tons 
United States Grain Stocks open on the long side. 
. eee a ata eae oe oe Kansas City St. Louis *St. Louis 
DP ey ong stocks of grain in store and Bran Shorts Shorts Bran Midds. 
t at ¢ e principal markets of the United . " 79 ’ 
States at the close of the week ending Aug September 720 280 na ne ne 
22, 1942, and Aug. 23, 1941, as report x wateber ripe hd S60 oe Steer aoe 
P ‘+ » as ported to At . e 
the United States Bureau of Agricultural “Ab dgeaneligied 4,440 1,960 “00 7,350 500 
Economics, in, bushels (000’s omitted): December 3,120 =s0 100 3,500 100 
- . January 2,520 240 sw 4,500 % 
Canadian February 200 2,300 500 
7--American— -—-in bond— rma Ginnie <aniginens Simei hima 
Aug. 22 Aug. 23 Aug. 22 Aug. 23 Totals ...12,600 3,000 1,100 17,550 1,600 
; 1942 1941 1942 1941 *Delivered in Chicago. 
i eee 269,803 17,015 27,742 
2 Sere 39,673 s#s eee : i shi 
| 11.328 is 400 Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
PO vesccsees 13,803 1,323 1,221 Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
| eee 5,565 89 7 principal distributing centers for the week 
Flaxseed 2,854 os ending Aug. 29, in tons, with comparisons: 
Stocks of United States grain in store in --Receipts—, —Shipments— 
Canadian markets Aug. 22 (figures for cor- 1942 1941 1942 1941 
responding date a year ago given in paren- Minneapolis “< F 8,500 9,875 
theses): wheat, 86,000 (205,000) bus; corn, Kansas City 3,125 3,625 6,425 
6,125,000 (2,293,000); oats, none (50,000); Philadelphia 320 “ey a5) 
rye, 24,000 (24,000). Milwaukee 3,480 3,260 
~s 


Board of Trade, in bushels (000's omitted), of date Aug. 29, and 


year ago: 





— 
UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 


-—Wheat—, -——Corn—, 








1942 1941 1942 1941 
er 7,510 8,571 250 407 
0 a res 6,685 9,380 5,630 7,048 
Sen pinsawe sas 2 a 51 447 
eee 10,616 15,481 13,107 8,323 
ee eee aa 187 193 
errr ere 120 205 2 2 
are 30,577 27,381 4,052 1,079 
4 a ee ee 15,101 12,637 102 444 
ie, eee 5,650 5,366 16 
BEBCCHIBGOM sccccccevecs 12,065 11,164 in e° 
RMGNORROOUO 66 icc ccccss 1,938 3,060 1,704 1,184 
| 40,708 40,959 1,856 1,298 
DM. 5 6.5:%.0.0.8-0060'6 2,841 3,066 652 1,447 
Minneapolis ........... 35,203 36,770 3,820 3,829 
UO SITEOOMD cece escws 2,145 2,084 172 240 
| PP EEer eee 456 579 164 817 
ee ee saci 13 As 71 
2 SP rrerey errr te 17,269 15,222 4,430 6,740 
Se eer 844 1,447 346 187 
pg eee eee 2,806 2,078 23 247 
is MOE 46-0 05.q bons bas 6,407 7,996 2,967 1,163 
a, et AS eee eee 2,100 1,482 494 1,255 
er COON ve kctvens aus 7,086 6,742 362 748 
Co see 9,020 8,686 os 
oo ee eee ee ee 196 124 380 
OO re re 150 
THOME svacicccvens 217,405 220,643 40,387 37,549 





cr Oats—,"7 
1942 1941 
9 15 
481 1,047 
1,171 4,789 
"6 

270 

143 

742 

125 

340 

1,910 

116 
426-841 

‘ ee 

3 73 
197 375 
91 246 
163 200 
1 2 
161 


corresponding date of a 


-—Barley— 
1942 1941 
2 1 
105 418 
280 © 418 
180 225 
560 397 
27 340 
20 183 
480 409 
2,541 2,770 
47 

88 120 
156 77 
2 2 

40 25 
131 54 
42 16 

3 28 

20 


4,657 5,392 


4,331 10,901 


oa—Rye—F> 
1942 1941 
87 160 
3,670 2,921 
3,689 3,790 
134 ¥ 
270 2 
1,415 1,408 
6 

27 »=—«:185 
310 279 
1,101 820 
4,965 4,367 
39 
112196 
62 98 
679 14 
10 56 

7 7 

5 

16,596 14,353 


Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division Aug. 28, 1942, and receipts 
and shipments during the past week, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 
Fort William and 


Port Arthur— Wheat Durum Oats Barley 























Semi-public ter- 
are 130,336 174 1,007 1,382 
Private terminals bs es 39 18 
BOM baksaces 130,336 174 41,046 1,400 
Vancouver-New 
Westminster .. 17,276 22 29 
Int. public and 
semi-public ele- 
TOSUGE 3. é:0%0:660 19,381 15 38 
Churchill ....0. 2,617 
io. eee 968 
Prince Rupert 1,206 ae oe 
WOO io hccacns 171,785 174 1,083 1,467 
TOP GOO os ccse. 133,028 487 886 2,453 
teceipts during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 2,064 15 219 269 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
Sere 297 ea 
eee 2,361 15 219 269 
Shipments during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 
Re” aedase STTee aS 126 ee 
ear 131 2 116 141 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 

CPR: GIG, vv scces 17 3 
SOON secccens 2,112 2 242 45 
TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1-28, 1942 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 10,876 87 1,043 743 

All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

GR GEG. <6 ia eer 1,977 14 2 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1-28, 1942 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 884 140 976 691 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

Oe GR. ssveeas 335 2 5 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 


at principal 


primary points for the week 

ending Aug. 29, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 

Minneapolis ..2,8801,889 129 120 8353,864 

| [aa 235 173 69 50 339 484 





Rye Flour Output 

Following is the rye flour output reported 

to The Northwestern Miller by mills at Chi- 

cago, Minneapolis and outside points in the 

Northwest, in barrels, with comparative fig- 
ures for the previous weeks: 





co Week ending———, 
Aug. 15 Aug. 22 Aug. 29 
Five MOU occccs 15,825 14,787 *14,224 


*Four mills. 








FLOUR BRANDS 




















The following trade-marks have been pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of the United 
States Patent Office preliminary to registra- 
tion. Manufacturers and distributors who 
feel that they would be damaged by the 
registration of any of these marks are per- 
mitted by law to file, within 30 days after 
official publication of the marks, a formal 
notice of opposition. 


GANDER; Arkadelphia (Ark.) Milling 
Co., Inc; wheat flour. Use claimed since 
Aug. 15, 1941. 

QUICK QUAKER OATS; Quaker Oats 
Co., Chicago, Ill; 


rolled oats. Use claimed 
since May 29, 1989. 


MUFFIX; Kitchen Art Foods, Inc., Chi- 


cago, Ill; muffin mix. Use claimed since 
Jan, 12, 1939. 


FALROSE FARM; Falrose Farm, Carter’s 
Bridge, Va; farm products of food, namely, 
corn meal. Use claimed since April 1, 1941. 

GOLDEN PRAIRIE; Loblaw Groceterias, 
Inc., Buffalo; pastry flour. Use claimed 
since March 23, 1942. 

SILVERWATER; Hanover 
Co., Germantown, Ill; wheat 
claimed since Oct. 17, 1928. 


Star Milling 
flour. Use 
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e THE TREND IN WHEAT AND FLOUR e 











WHEAT FLOUR 
No. 1 NORTHERN SPRING SPRING STANDARD PATENT 
tet ttt tt ttt 
Minneapolis Minneepolis 
No. 2 DARK HARD WINTER 
o—-o—0—0—_O—_0 
Kansas City HARD WINTER 95% PATENT 
oO O—O—O— ‘ 
No. 2 SOFT WINTER eeseeeeeeeeeeee Kenses City 
St. Louis 
ACTIVE FUTURE Pe a Pa SOFT WINTER SHORT PATENT 
Chicago TITIES St. Louis 
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WANT ADS 

















v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, 
$1. (Count six words for signature.) Situation Wanted advertisements 
will be accepted for 2%4c per word, 50c minimum. Display Want 
Ads $4 per inch per insertion. All Want Ads cash with order. 


v Vv v 





HELP WANTED 
v 
WANTED—EXPERIENCED CHEMIST 
interior mill, 1,500 bbls capacity; oppor- 
tunity for advancement to party now 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Vv 
IN POSITION AS MILLER IN MILL FROM 
“ 100 to 300 bbls, or as grinder in large 
mill; very best of references; would like 
good, steady job. Address 5757. The 





























doing assistant’s work. Address 5751, {pee pant ate ‘Na ‘ 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Minn. 





EVERYTHING 
FOR THE PIE BAKER 


Crust Rollers—Rimmers 
Automatic Pie Machinery 


COLBORNE MFG. CO. 


HICAGO, ILL. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR AN EXPERIENCED 
cake and sweet goods baker in research 
bakery of nationally known shortening 
manufacturer. Reply in own handwriting, 
giving experience, education, age, snap- 
shot and references; man with technical 
education preferred; splendid opportunity 
for the right man. Address The Ameri- 
can Baker, 5734, Minneapolis, Minn. 











MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


| | BAKERY 
WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; F O R Sg . I E 


two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
MACHINERY FOR SALE Complete with trucks and 


Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Vv . 

modern equipment 
FOR SALE—USED MILLING MACHINERY . : 
—4 Allis Chalmers centrifugal reels, 32"x8’ 500,000 loaves daily capacity. To 
0”; 8 Nordyke 80-bu meal coolers; 2 Great ; ; = 
Western Mfg. Co. super-syphon stoners, be sold in entirety. Fred H. Desen 
240-bu capacity; 1 Great Western Mfg. dorf, Victor Building, Kansas 


Co, super-syphon stoner, 500-bu capacity. H ; ; 
Address 5739, The Northwestern Miller, City, Missouri. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 












































— The Feedman’s 
weekly 
newspaper 
$2.00 per year 


FEEDSTUFF 


118 So. 6th St. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Published by The Northwestern Miller Staff 








SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 











FOOD RESEARCH LABORATORIES, Inc. 


Consultation and Research on 


VITAMINS 


Assays of Enriched Flour, Bread, etc. 
P. B. Hawk, Ph. D., Pres. 48-14 Thirty-third Street _ ‘Biological, Chemical, 
B. L. Oser, Ph. D., Dir. Fluorometric and 
D. Melnick, Ph. D., Ch. Chem. LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. Microbiological Methods 





“CITATION and AWARD” 


FOR BAKERIES 

that “wipe out” 

doubles excess dusting flour 

throwbacks schedule delays 
WIN DISTINCTION WITH 


PANIPLUS 


THE PANIPLUS COMPANY 


30 West Pershing Road 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 






















High Protein — Hard Wheat 


CLEAR 


FLOUR 


The right clears— 
At the right price— 
When you want them. 


L. R. JEWELL & SON —“Flourists”’ 


205-6 New York Life Bldg.—L. D. 74—Kansas City, Mo. 
Strictly Flour Brokerage For Over 30 Years 
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sales for you! 


“MADE GOOD” 
SINCE 1855, by 


COMMERCIAL MILLING CO. 





Sell Better Bread, made with 


BREAD FLOURS 


Take advantage of the growing market for bread— 
the vast army of men and women who are carrying 
lunches to war production jobs and other tasks—by 
offering them a better loaf of bread, made with 
Henkel’s Bread Flours. 
from the finest wheats, and enriched with vitamins 
and minerals if you so specify. They'll make more 


Henkel’s flours are milled 


DETROIT, 
MICHIGAN 











American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 





THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exchange, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 








PURE RYE FLOUR 


We make a high-grade pure 
winter rye flour 
Ask for sample and quotations. 


FISHER & FALLGATTER 
WAUPAGA, WIS. 























FEEDSTUFFS! 


FEEDSTUFFS! 
All around the trade. 


Just that—100% coverage of the 
feed manufacturing and distribut- 
ing industry—GUARANTEED. 


Ask us to prove it and take Frep- 
stuFFs into consideration on your 
next appropriation for advertising. 


The MILLER PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


118 So. Sixth Street, Minneapolis, 
or any of The Northwestern Miller 
branch offices 














FLOYD TALMADGE ELECTED 
CHAIRMAN OF A.0.M. GROUP 


Kansas City, Mo.—Floyd Talmadge, 
superintendent for Ismert-Hincke Milling 
Co., Topeka, Kansas, became chairman of 
District 2, Association of Operative Mill- 
ers, at a meeting in Kansas City, Aug. 
29. He succeeds Charles P. May, super- 
intendent for the Crete (Neb.) Mills. 

Elected to vice-chairmanship to replace 
Mr. Talmadge was Claude A. Roulston, 
superintendent at the Kansas City plant 
of General Mills, Inc., Tibor A. Rozsa, 
of the Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, 
was re-elected secretary-treasurer. 

The war occupied a generous share of 
the meeting when R. R. Andrews, re- 
gional head of the WPB salvage division, 
asked millers’ co-operation in obtaining 
not only the scrap metal lying around in 
the mills but also the machinery which 
probably would not be used again. Mr. 
Andrews pointed out that half of our 
raw materials for steel production must 
come from scrap, and that the collection 
of it was lagging in many sections of the 
country. 

Alma Swenson, home economist for 
the Wheat Flour Institute, told the mill- 
ers of her part of the work to get the 
public better acquainted with the virtues 
of bread and, in 
bread. 

R. O. Pence, of the teaching staff of 
the department of milling industry at 
Kansas State College, brought the millers 
up to date on short time conditioning 
experiments but, as yet, had no conclu- 
sions to offer. Perhaps another month, 
he said, would be needed to conclude the 
work. 


particular, enriched 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


500 BBL VIRGINIA MILL 
RESUMES UNDER NEW OWNER 


SHENANDOAH, Va.—A milling plant in 
Shenandoah, formerly owned by the 
Shenandoah Milling Co. of Norfolk, has 
been purchased by Howard A. Hensley. 
Mr. Hensley has formed the Shenandoah 
Flour Mills, Inc., of which he is secre- 
tary and treasurer. 

The plant, which has been idle for 
five years, has a daily capacity of 500 
bbls of flour and also is equipped to 
manufacture feeds. It has a grain stor- 
age capacity of 100,000 bus. 

Avis Roudabush has been named su- 
perintendent of the plant. 
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KANSAS MILLERS TO HEAR 
PAPER ON NEW WHEAT CROP 
A paper on the characteristics of the 
new crop, by Rowland J. Clark, chief 
chemist for the Shellabarger Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., Salina, Kansas, will be the 
basis of the technical program at a meet- 
ing of District 1, Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, in Salina on Sept. 12. The 
meeting will be held at the Lamer Hotel. 
Ed Morgenstern, mayor of Salina and 
president of the Robinson Milling Co., 
will deliver an address of welcome. An 
election is also scheduled. 
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ADOLF SICHEL WITH EAGLE 
Adolf Sichel has joined the sales staff 
of the Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn., in Chicago, A. F. Anglemyer, 
general sales manager, has announced. 
He started to work on Sept. 1. Mr. 
Sichel formerly was with Diederichs & 


Griffin Co., Chicago bakery machinery 


firm. 
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CANADIAN CROP CONDITIONS 
REPORTED SATISFACTORY 


Toronto, Ont.—The Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics reported on August 25, that 
crop conditions in all parts of Canada 
are satisfactory. 
inces much of the grain has been cut 
and threshed. In Quebec good progress 
Yields 
of hay are better than anticipated. Pas- 


In the maritime prov- 


has been made with harvesting. 


tures have improved. 

In Ontario threshing of grain is well 
underway and yields are high, particu- 
larly for fall wheat. Volunteer help has 
assisted greatly with the grain harvest in 
Ontario. In the northern districts hay- 
ing is about completed, with a crop be- 
low average. Grain crops in that part of 
the province, however, are excellent, and 
some early fields are being cut. 

The production of fall wheat in On- 
tario is estimated at 23,997,000 bus, with 
a record yield of 31.7 bus per acre. Fall 
rye production for all Canada is placed 
at 19,381,000 bus, which is more than 
double last year’s crop. 
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DATES SET FOR BOSTON 
DISTRIBUTION CONFERENCE 


Boston, Mass.—The fourteenth annual 
Boston Conference on Distribution will 
be held at the Hotel Statler here Oct. 
5 and 6, according to an announcement 
of Daniel Bloomfield, director. 

Distribution’s part in winning the war, 
post war adjustment of business and 
major trends in distribution will be the 
main themes of this year’s forum. 

The meetings are sponsored by the Re- 
tail Trade Board, Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, in co-operation with the Har- 
vard Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration, Boston University College 
of Business Administration, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, and lead- 
ing University schools of business and 
national trade associations. 
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MILL ACQUIRES STORAGE SITE 
PHILADELPHIA, 





Pa.— The four-story 
warehouse at the corner of Thirty-first 
and Market streets, assessed at $118,000 
and held for sale at $150,000, was sold 
for Samuel Bell & Sons, Inc., to the 
Tidewater Mill & Elevator Co., which 
will occupy it for storage and distribu- 
tion purposes after proposed alterations 
are completed. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
H. F. FIEDLER RESIGNS 

Puivaperpuia, Pa.—Harold F. Fiedler, 
who was formerly for many years secre- 
tary of the Pennsylvania Bakers As- 
sociation, has announced his resignation 
from the W. E. Long Co. His new as- 
sociation is outside the baking field, and 
he is connected with the Typothete of 
Philadelphia, Inc., in the graphic arts 
industry. 








WILLIAM F. GOODALE, JR., 
JOINS OPA’S BAKING UNIT 


William F. Goodale, Jr., Berwick Cake 
Co., Boston, Mass., president of the New 
England Bakers Association has been ap- 
pointed senior business analyst in the 
OPA’s baking unit, He is to report Sep- 
tember 17 in Washington to begin his new 
duties. He will work under John K. West- 
berg, OPA associate price executive, who 
is in charge of grain products and super- 
vises the baking unit. 
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Our modern sanitary flour mill is 

fully air conditioned and con- 

trolled for humidity and tempera- 

ture. Full laboratory control plus 

Dakota hard spring wheat com- 
pletes the picture. 


Tri-State Milling Co. 


Rapid City, S. Dak. 








J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 








HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 


MR: 
@| NIAGARA 
DUST COLLECTORS ~~” 


GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 


e 











Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 


Flours and Grain 
D.R.FisHer,Mgr. BELGRADE,MONT. 











Serving the Metropolitan Buyers 
for Over 40 Years With the 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
CLIFTON, N. J. 


Renown for Our Prompt and Efficient Service 
Only 11 Miles from New York City 














The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 











Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank JAEGER MILutNnG Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 











Fort Morgan Mills 


Family and Bakery Flour 
Milled only from the very choicest 
Colorado highland wheats 
FORT MORGAN “i COLORADO 
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Be Your Own 
Publicity Agent, 
a News Reporter 
Tells Bakers 


HERE’S valuable free advertising 

for you in your home town news- 

paper that’s yours, just for the 
asking. I’ve given thousands of dollars 
worth of free advertising to bakery own- 
ers of Kansas City, Kansas, and I’ve 
given it gladly and knowingly. In re- 
turn, I have gained some excellent items 
for the daily column I conduct in the 
Kansas City Kansan. 

Thousands of reporters and columnists 
on newspapers from coast to coast and 
border to border will be glad to give 
you bakers publicity in return for a 
readable yarn. But it’s up to you to see 
that a local newshawk is tipped off to the 
story. 

Give your reporter a good story and 
the chances are that this will happen: 
he will write the story as you gave it 
to him, with some polishing and check- 
ing, and attach this line—“according to 
Tom Brown, owner of the Goodies Bak- 
ery Co. at Tenth and Hollow.” And 
when the name and location of a restau- 
rant are mentioned in a newspaper— 
that’s advertising. 

We don’t string along with Barnum, 
who said, “I don’t care what you write 
about me just as long as you mention 
my name.” But he had the right slant 
in grasping the idea that his name in the 
news was advertising for his business. 
And your name in the news is advertising 
for your business. It’s up to you to see 
that it gets in the public print occa- 
sionally. 

Up in the editorial department we 
don’t like to be considered too gullible, 
and we won’t take any story that is 
passed into us just to give out publicity. 
We won't write about the tastiness of 
your cookies or the lightness of your 
cakes. The boys down in the advertis- 
ing department will gladly write of you 
and your business along this line—for 
a Slight stipend. 

But here we want to point out that 
every man in the bakery business has 
dozens of stories worth printing in your 
local newspaper. Your columnist or re- 
porter can’t print them, however, unless 
he knows about them. So play the part 
of publicity agent for yourself and pass 
the idea along to him. It doesn’t hurt 
to try. And chances are he'll be tickled 
to death at your phone call, for he is 
always on the lookout for good items. 

Granted, then, that you realize the 
value of favorable publicity, you ask 
“Just what constitutes a good news 
story?” 

Read and study your home town paper. 
You will notice “dingbats” in them that 
give you a chuckle. But haven’t incidents 
just as funny as those you read about 
happened right in your own bakery? 
It’s a morgue, and not a bakery, that 
you run if they haven’t. 

Newsmen would rather write a yarn 
with a laugh than any other type of 
story. The public would rather read 
them. Thus, the next time an incident 
occurs in your bakery that produces 
laughs, let your newspaper _know 
about it. 

One of the better stories we carried 
in our column happened some months 
ago. A youngster of about six came in 


(Continued on page 85.) 











To increase public favor, 


Improve bread flavor— 


ENERJO 


FLOUR 


is the answer to the baker’s prayer 
for a flour that will not only do all 
that might be expected of a high 
grade patent flour, but in addition 
makes the bread taste good. 


ENERJO 


the high quality flour with the wheat 
germ milled in. 


WABASHA ROLLER MILL 
COMPANY 


Wabasha, Minnesota 


Our 60th Anniversary of Quality Milling 
1882 - 1942 





KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
e 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


MINNESOTA ... the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed *‘Made in Minnesota’”’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








LaGrange Flours .. . 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same high stand- 
ard, dependable flours that have characterized the prod- 
ucts of La Grange Mills over the half century and more 
of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but the 
result of painstaking care in wheat selection and care- 
ful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILLS iinnesors 
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“VICTORY” - 
“WOODLAND” 


THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: ‘“‘DOMFLOUR” 


BRANDS 


“PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 


CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 





- “HOMELAND” 


MONTREAL, CANADA 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HIS LATE MAJESTY 
KING GEORGE V. 











Canada’s 
oldest and largest 
Millers 


—_———_——- 


BRANDS: 


Flour 
“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” 
“GLENORA“ 
“FAMOUS” 
“BUFFALO” 


Cereals 
“OGILVIE OATS“ 
“WHEAT HEARTS” 

“OGILVIE BLENDIES” 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA 


Mills at: 
Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat 


Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. All codes used. 
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Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 42 BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 

















+ * 
Head Office: Cables: 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 
The ALBERTA PACIFIC GRAIN CEREAL CUTTERS 


COMPANY LIMITED 


872 Country Elevators 
Terminal Elevator Capacity, 6,800,000 Bus. 


Grain Exch Winni 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 

KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
peg Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 
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Mut aT SASKATOON, SasK., CANADA 
I 


SaLes OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
BOX 2190 


Cable Address: ““ForTGARRY” Codes: Bentley’s— Riverside 
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PURITY 


GRE 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9,500 BBLS DAILY 


1g 
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THREE STARS CANADA CREAM 


AT WEST BATTLE MAITLAND 


All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 
ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS 


o + ° 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 


TORONTO, CANADA 





STERLING 


HURON 


DAILY 


tia 














CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 











Head Cable 

Office— ‘ Address— 
Toronto, “‘Mapleshaw,” 
Ontario Toronto, 














PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


FHlaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 








TORONTO, ONTARIO 


NEW YORK VANCOUVER 
MILLS AT 


MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA 


TORONTO 


Canada 





PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 























D. A. CAMPBELL, President 


The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


T. WILLIAMSON, Vice President and Managing 


MONTREAL - CANADA 








a Millers of Canadian 





“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


3,000 barrels per day 
Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 


Director 


Hard Wheat Flours 


years 
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Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO 





OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF So >> 


JUTE BAGS coron : 
. BAGS 


IN CANADA 


The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited ) 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


JUTE 4 





COTTON 


¥ 4 
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GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING”’ “GREAT STAR” “WOLF”’ 


Cable Address: ‘‘Wotmacs”’ 


“KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 




















Since - 


aes Mt charuson & SONS 


Grain hoes we Shippers el Exporters 




















LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 7? 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” \ Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA = Cable Address: “JAMESRICH” 
QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the ak Co., Limited 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS’ 
Montreal 








canta | — | 
USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Offices: 
TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 


Mills at 
Brantford, Keewatin, Portage la Prairie, 
Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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Quality, Uniformity, 
Rigid Laboratory Control 


in Your Interest. 
MAINSPRING 


DOUGHBOY 
MAJESTIC 


The 
Mennel Milling Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO -« U.S.A. 


a_ local 








Md esabakeel 














Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 


F.C. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 
Canadian Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & COX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 











Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Receivi Shipping and Exportin 
“Opti mayo bw B Promptly Executed 
Head Office: WINNIPEG 
Branches: Toronto, Calgary, Lethbridge, 
monton, Regina, Montreal 
ae Wins i Grain Bpchenge, 
oard of Trade 








Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 

Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 


THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


BUHLER, KANSAS 











LITTLE ADS WITH A 
BIG MESSAGE 


READ AND USE 
NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
WANT ADS 














Publicity 











(Continued from page 81.) 
with his mother. The 


mother bought a chocolate cake, and the 


bakery 


baker set it down on the counter as the 
mother went back to the cases to order 
In the 
mother and baker were 


other goods. two or three min- 


utes the trans- 


acting the rest of the business, Junior 


had scramble 
up on the counter and had licked most 
of the icing off the top. 
up with the angle that most youngsters 
think cake merely 
some place to put frosting. 


successfully managed to 


It was written 
is made to provide 
Robert Ripley isn’t the only journalist 


who likes item. So 
does there are 


a “believe-it-or-not” 
And 
plenty around a bakery shop. 


every reporter. 
Just re- 
port one of them to a reporter. He has 
to have the “Who, Where, When, What 
and Why” 


and location will be the Where. 


of a story, and your business 
Have you a “slanguage” of your own 
around the baking shop. Most bakeries, 
we know, do have special terms they use. 
will lead 


Sometimes your hobby you 


to a picture and story about yourself 
in the paper that will give you adver- 
tising money couldn’t buy. A local bak- 
ery owner, Edgar Crowley, on his vaca- 
tions, collects wood sticks and stumps 
Then he 


home and puts a bright polish on them. 


that resemble animals. comes 
unusual collection in his 
from time to time, and it 


attention from 


He exhibits this 
window has 


drawn passers-by—and 
newspapers. 

Or perhaps your hobby is golf, fishing, 
skiing, hunting, or some other 
What’s the 
has occurred while riding your hobby 
all probability, 
you'll have a story for the paper. 

Daily 


the most interesting persons on earth— 


sport. 


most unusual incident that 


horse? And there, in 


you are chatting with some of 


your customers. They tell you many in- 
teresting stories on themselves. Many 
make interesting news 
think the 
wouldn’t mind—chances are he’ll be very 


of them would 


stories. If you customer 
pleased- 
there is any doubt, though, tell the cus- 
tomer you would like to tell the story 
to a reporter if he hasn’t any objections. 
And your efforts might result in an 
“according to” for you in the paper. 


tell them to your reporter. If 


Have you been in the bakery business 
for more than 50 years? If you have, 
then you have an interesting story for 
a paper in telling of the changes that 
have taken place—changes in the likes of 


customers in bakery goods, changes in 
prices, and progress in the bakery equip- 
ment. We interviewed one baker who 
had been in the business for more than 
40 years. 


est” yarn. 


It made a good “human inter- 
Occasionally bakers are called 
upon to make gigantic cakes for special 
occasions. When an order like this is 
placed with you, take pains to notify a 
reporter. He probably can get a story 
out of the event for which the cake is 
made—and can put in a 


you 


“plug” for you 
as the maker of the culinary masterpiece. 

Just one word of warning: don’t over- 
do your free publicity. Don’t be a pub- 
licity hound. Don’t bother him with 
trifles that you know even the Podunk 
Weekly wouldn’t accept. But don’t hesi- 
tate to call your reporter when you have 
a good story. 
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Hood 


FLO OUR 


> 


~ 


From the Wheatfields 
oF Canada to the Bakeshops 
of the World 


Robin Hood Flour Mills 


Limited 
Millers of Western Canadian Spring Wheat 
Flours - Rolled Oats - Oatmeal 


Mills and Western Offices: Moose Jaw, Calgary, Saskatoon 


Eastern Sales Offices: Montreal, Toronto, Moncton ¢ Oriental Export Sales: Vancouver 


Cable Address: “Robinhood,’’ Montreal 


Codes: Riverside A B C 5th Edition & Privat 








Canadian Hard Spring 


Wheat 450 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
High Test 


Country Run 


United Grain Growers, Ltd. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 





MILLFEEDS—FLOUR 
EXPORTERS 
COATSWORTH & COOPER 


TORONTO CANADA 
Cable Address: ‘““CoaTsPER" 














CANADIAN- 


Bemis BAG ComPANY, LIMITED 


VANCOUVER 


Successors to 
THE CANADIAN BAG CO. LIMITED OF WINNIPEG & VANCOUVER 
and 
BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG 


Manufacturers and Importers 


COTTON 
BAGS 





BURLAPS AND TWINES 
Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant 
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STRATEGIC LOCATION 


BREAD WHEAT MAP ad 


He INDICATE 

Our SOURCES OF 
SupPpLY FROM 2 
COUNTRY ELEVATORS 














AcmME~Ewans Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Over a Century of Milling Progress 
¢ Since 1821 * 














Ae 


‘The Choice of the Fi 


Duluth Universal 
Duluth Reliable 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 


Pride of Duluth 
Apex—Extra Fancy Clear 








J. J. PADDEN, President S. M. Stvertson, Secretary 


éECREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


AsO SEMOLINAS 


CROOKSTON MILLING COMPANY 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 











B. A. ECKHART MILLING C0. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE e 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 




















Jones-HETTELSATER ConsTRUCTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


600 Mutual Building 


Kansas City, Missouri 














SURPRISE 


First Rookie.—1 hear you had a wrest- 
ling match with the top sergeant. What 
happened? 

Second Rookie.—Well, I decided to 
surprise him, so I jumps at him and 
grabs his wrist like this, and jerks his 
neck like this, and twists his arm like 
this, and before he knows what hits him 
—I’m flat on my back. 

yy ¥ 
WILLING VOLUNTEER 

Heard in an air raid shelter? 

“Is there a mackintosh in here that’s 
large enough to keep two young ladies 
warm?” 

“No, but there’s a MacPherson who’s 
willing to try,” was the reply from a 
dark corner. 

¥ ¥ 
IDEN TIFIED 

“Papa,” queried the small son, “what 
is the person called who brings you in 
contact with the spirit world?” 

“A bartender, my son,” replied the 
father. 

¥ ¥ 
1Y DEPENDS 

Passenger.—Have I time to say good- 
bye to my wife? 

Conductor.—I don’t know, sir. How 
long have you been married? 

¥ ¥ 
THE RIGHT ANSWER 

She (coyly). 
[I am? 

He (gallantly). 
don’t look it. 


How old do you think 
Whatever it is, you 


¥ ¥ 
Nor THAT 
“And are you really content to spend 
your life walking about the country beg- 
ging?” asked the old lady severely. 
“No, lady,” answered the tramp. 
“Many’s the time I wished I had a car.” 
¥ ¥ 
DOWN ON THE FARM 
“How are things down on the farm?” 
“Well, dad’s doing quite well on his 
barbecue sandwich stand, but he’s just 
about breaking even on his gas and oil.” 
Y ¥ 
NO HELP 
Harry.—So you've been in the hospital. 
Did they put stitches in you? 
Charles.—No, I just pulled myself to- 
gether. 
¥ ¥ 
EXPLICIT 
Patient.—Will you please explain the 
difference between nervousness and shy- 
ness? 
Doctor.—Pretty women make me shy. 
Their husbands make me nervous. 
¥ ¥ 
NOT TOO STRAIGHT 
Life Insurance Man.—How about a 
straight life policy? 


Prospect.—Well, I like to step out once 


in a while. 
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PYTRA HOUR 


‘ OF DOUGH STABILITY 


——S g wiTH D 
Wisdom 
FLOUR 


A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 









Red River 
Milling Company 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 
Montana and North Dakota Wheat 
exclusively 
Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
“ ” (T) ” 
CERES No. Al 
Highest Quality ol Highest Quality 
ar Hard 
Spring Wheat Spring Wheat 
Flour Flour 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICE: 
510 Hodgson Building, MINNEAPOLIS 








Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 








H. S. PEARLSTONE 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 








J.J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 


Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 








E. S. THOMPSON 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUK IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


GLASGOW: 45, Hope Street, C.2. 


LIVERPOOL: Temporary War-time Address 


“Copley,” Thornton Hough, 
Cheshire 


LONDON -7, London Street, Mark Lane, E. C. 3. 





M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN 


Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 


Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “DorFEAcH,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 


FLOUR 


Subscription Room, 


Seething Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: ‘‘Coventry,” London 





J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 
Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. C., 3. 
“Alikers,’’ London, 


Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 


GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 
Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 





CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 

LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW. C.2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: Grains,’ Glasgow 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘DrpLoma,”’ Glasgow 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


©. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ““GLENCAIRN,’’ Glasgow 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘‘GOLDENGLO,"’ Glasgow 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD, 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘“MARVEL," Glasgow 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.,. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Pxiiip,”’ Dundee 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 


LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 
JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN,SCOTLAND 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE 


Code: 
Riverside 


Cable Address: 
“VIGILANT” 


RIVERSIDE CODE 


FIVE LETTER REVISION. 


PER COPY, $12.50 


ISSUED IN 1923 


Discount for quantities 


For sale by all its branches and by 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS, MInN., U.S. A. 








Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CoO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR erases 


410-420 N. Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 





We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 








HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn FJLOUR  ponestic 


322-324 Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





/ Johnson-Herbert & Co. 





FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 





KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and San Francisco 








-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 





New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








PEEK BROS. 


Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 











Low Grades an Second Clears 


3940 So. Union Avenue 


Your Offers Solicited 


The New Century Company 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Cable Address: “CENTURY” 


Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 





KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 














"2... of FE EDS of all kinds 


DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 
730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 





Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








| x} 
Quality Flour for Every Need 








Cliff H. Morris & Co. 











5 Beaver Street 





es * 


NEW YORK sy 








Broenniman Company 


(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











L.. SPINDLER 
QUALITY FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 











Andrew De Lisser 


GOLD LEAF 
CAKE FLOUR 





99 Wall St. New York, N. Y. 





BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








W. V. DICKINSON & CO., Inc. 
FLOUR v_ SEMOLINA 


MOVED TO 
Room 901, at 21 East Fortieth Street, 
New York, N. Y. 














AND EQUALLY SURE WHEN YOU 


us NOVADELOX 


No baseball fan could find reason to question the result 


here. Doubt is out, too, when you treat your flour with 
Novadelox . .. or Novadelox and Agene in combination. 
The resulting whiteness and baking characteristics are 
definite and predictable. 

You’re sure to meet the exact color and maturity 
standards of the most particular buyers every time with 
this simple, rapid-action treatment .. . for these three 


important reasons: 


1. Novadelox is always uniform in composition and 
performance. 

2. The Novadelox formula assures fast action, brilliant 
color and uniform maturity. 


3. W&T service men can help you adjust the use of 
Novadelox to the characteristics of your flour, so that 
final outcome is exactly what you want. 


To build profits, save time and maintain the favor of 


flour buyers, give Novadelox a trial. NA-86 


BELLEVILLE 
NEW JERSEY 














nriched white bread 


leads the march toward a stronger America 


® Have you enlisted with Uncle Sam in the drive to 
make every American family stronger and hardier ? 
Are you making Enriched White Bread? Then you also 
are in position to take advantage of the outstanding 
opportunity for the baking industry today. 

A nation at war needs more calories—‘‘Go” energy 

for increased work. And bread (a good food made 
even better thru Enrichment), long recognized as an 
outstanding low-priced energy food, is being called 
upon to supply an important part of those calories. 
Some vital facts: 
1. Millions of Americans are eating out of lunch pails these 
days . . . and bread is the backbone of the lunch pail. 
2. Sugar—an important source of calories—is being rationed, 
and White Bread now Enriched will help furnish many of 
the calories formerly gained from sugar. 

To the aggressive baker, the new emphasis on 
Enriched White Bread as a “‘preferred food”’ offers 


General Mills. Ine. 


a long-looked-for opportunity. And if you’re going 
after bread sales volume, you’ll want to use those 
flours that will give you maximum results for your 
money—General Mills flours. 

You can’t go wrong with General Mills flour. Made 
from the cream of the nation’s wheat crop, ‘‘oven- 
tested”” under actual commercial bakery conditions, 
General Mills flours are absolutely dependable—sack 
by sack—in baking characteristics. Nothing is left to 
chance. You do no experimenting, save valuable shop 
time . . . uniform results are assured. 


Use oven tested General Mills flour. 


= Sa 


e, 





s-=—S IN THE LUNCH PAIL? 
J 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





